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Family  demand  maintains 


leadership  in  evening 
circulation  in  Chicago. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


THE  MEN  WHO  BRING  YOU  THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS" 


He  started  filing  war  dispatches  while  the  U.  S.  fleet 
still  was  smothered  in  flame  and  smoke  in  Pearl  Harbor. 
Since  then,  from  the  approoches  to  the  Aleutians  to 
Australia,  his  reporting  in  the  Pacific  has  carried  him 
55,000  miles. 

The  distinction  of  his  coverage  compares  with  its  extent. 

He  was  first  with  eyewitness  dispatches  of  the  decisive 
naval  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea,  Midway  and  off  the 
Solomons. 

His  on 'the -scene  occount  of  the  sinking  of  the  York- 
town  was  exclusive. 

He  flew  with  the  perilous  pioneer  air  missions  over 
Guadalcanal  and  Bougainville.  On  one  of  these  the 
Fortress  he  rode  in  came  through  only  after  an  hour- 
long  fight  with  13  Zeros. 

Despite  this,  he  carried  on,  was  in  one  of  the  planes 
that  struck  a  little  later  at  the  main  Jao  fleet  of  44 
first-line  worships. 

For  the  last  two  years  he  has  covered  Admiral  Nimitz's 
headquarters.  His  story  from  over  Iwo  Jima  on  D-Day 
was  one  of  many  firsts  and  exclusives  this  assignment 
has  produced. 

The  news-results  Tyree  has  got,  the  olertness  and 
courage  and  hardihood  it  took  to  get  them,  are  typical 
of  the  U.P.  correspondents  the  world  over  who  are 
delivering  "the  world's  best  coverage  of  the  world's 
biggest  news." 


We  HAVE  always  resented  those  sn<x)ty  expressions, 
“across  the  tracks”  or  “down  by  the  tracks,”  with  their 
implication  that  there  was  something  disreputable  and 
socially  low-life  about  living  near  railroad  tracks.  After 
living  many  years  a  block  from  the  Espee’s  rails,  we  rise 
to  say  that  there  are  many  worse  places  to  live. 

Living  close  to  the  railroad  has  its  obvious  advantages 
when  you  are  a  boy.  Where  is  there  a  more  romantic 
place  than  the  right  of  way,  with  wheezing  switch  en¬ 
gines,  puffing  freights  (which  travel  so  much  faster  now 
than  they  used  to)  and  speeding  passenger  trains? 
Morning,  noon  and  night  railroading  holds  attraction 
for  a  boy,  which  is  why  so  many  of  them  go  into  it, 
finding  a  romance  which  never  dulls  until  they  die. 

“But  how  can  you  stand  the  noise?”  someone  asks. 

Far  from  being  bothered  by  the  noises,  you  get  so  you 
find  them  soothing  and  conducive  to  repose.  Y ou  get  so 
you  can  tell  the  freight  trains  from  the  passengers,  and 
you  distinguish  the  touch  on  the  whistle  rope  of  that  in¬ 
dividualistic  engineman  who  niaaes  his  blasts  so  short, 
sharp  and  distinctive. 

The  various  whistle  notes  represent  to  you  these  giant 
creatiu^  of  fire  and  steel  talking  to  one  another  over 
long  distances  and  on  winter  nights,  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  and  the  rain  is  pelting  against  the  windows  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  engineer  and  fireman,  snug  in  their 
witli  roaring  below  them,  hunting  lines  of 

caps  lilt  and  down  the  glistening  wet  tracks. 

^  If  ihnse  night  noises  from  the  tracks  are  comfortable 
and  appealing  to  you  during  peace  they  have  even  more 
of  these  qualities  during  war.  You  realize  that  both  the 


wars  in  which  we  are  engaged  are  transportation  wars 
and  must  be  won  not  only  in  the  foxholes  and  workshops 
but  on  the  railroads  as  well.  Some  of  the  particularly 
long  trains  you  hear  puffing  and  snorting  these  nights 
are  troop  trains  and  others  are  weighed  down  with  war’s 
materiel.  It  is  comfortable  to  reflect  what  a  great  job  the 
railroadmen  are  doing,  driving  their  trains  and  switching 
their  cars  24  hours  a  day,  even  while  you  are  asleep. 

Back  a  few  years,  when  trucks  and  buses  started  to 
cut  more  and  more  deeply  into  railroad  revenues,  with 
the  airplane  as  an  additional  competitor  just  ahead,  as  a 
boy  living  near  the  tracks  you  may  have  wondered  a 
little  worriedly  if  they  would  put  your  old  friends,  the 
freights  and  passengers,  out  of  business.  It  took  the  war 
to  show  that  a  nation’s  need  of  railroads  continues,  that 
no  nation  can  be  great  and  strong  without  them.  You 
are  reassured  by  that,  and  by  the  articles  and  drawings 
that  have  been  published  of  vastly  improved  equipment 
which  will  help  the  railroads  get  their  share  of  traffic 
after  the  war.  Such  things  mean  your  friends  will  be  able 
to  stay  alive  and  that,  drowsily  safe  and  comfortable, 
you  will  continue  to  hear  the  trains  chugging  and  puffing 
through  the  night. 

*  *  * 

We  thank  the  San  Jose  News  for  so  beautifully  putting 
into  words  the  way  we  railroaders,  and  many  other  people,, 
feel  about  trains. 


The  friendly 
Southern  Pacific 


3Td  Hit 


An  editorial  from  the  San  Jose,  Califomiaf'Evening'News". 
[San  Jose  is  on  the  main  line  of  Southern  Pacific’s  Coast  Line) 


^een  Sotne  Iftcule _ 


]\ow  that  reconversion  is  at  hand,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  advertisers  to  remember  that 
America’s  3rd  Market  has  undergone  some 
major  wartime  changes. 

In  the  first  place,  Philadelphia  has 
more  population,  more  spendable  income 
and  more  savings  than  it  had  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  prewar  period. 

Secondly,  advertisers  who  now  want 
to  reach  more  Philadelphia  families  — 
more  effectively  —  have  one  less  news¬ 
paper  available  for  their  postwar  sales 


drive  than  they  had  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

That’s  why  the  wartime  performance 
of  Philadelphia’s  four  daily  newspapers 
is  a  more  reliable  guide  to  postwar  plan¬ 
ning  in  America’s  3rd  Market  than  the 
gaudy  pie-charts  of  the  bygone  ’thirties. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  advertisers 
are  following  the  trend  of  the  ’forties  .  .  . 
buying  “The  Record  —  and  One  Other” 
.  .  .  using  the  only  newspaper  combination 
that  gives  complete  coverage  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  growing  liberal-conservative  market. 


PHILADELPIIIA  RECORD 

QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

R*prM«nl*a  NaUonoUy  by  A.  MeO^riM  Co.— lf«w  York.  Ckica«o.  Philadolphia.  Dotroit  Qot#Ioo4 


TOR  A  RtfRkISHRR  for  Jair  14«  1«4t 


Daily  record  of  over-fhe-counter  sales  to  the  public  at  The 
New  York  Times  main  office  during  the  first  eleven  days 
of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers'  Union  strike,  which 
started  July  1: 

Sunday  (in  excess  of  partial  delivery) .  42,500 

Monday  .  38,000 

Tuesday  .  75,000 

Wednesday  (Fourth  of  July) .  54,000 

Thursday  .  75,000 

Friday . 85,000 

Saturday .  66,500 

Sunday  . 1 00,500 

Monday  .  88,000 

Tuesday  . 101,000 

Wednesday . 115,000 

j}0rk 

"All  ih«  N«w*  PH  <o  Print" 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Throngs  Go  to  Plants  for  Papers 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


AS  New  York  City’s  delivery- 

men’s  newspaper  strike  ap¬ 
proached  the  end  of  its  second 
week  and  threatened  to  break 
the  record  length  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  strike  in  1923,  readers  of 
the  metropolitan  newspapers 
took  the  headlines  away  from 
both  publishers  and  strikers  by 
crowding  the  over-the-counter 
sales  offices  and  forming  queues 
along  the  sidewalks — in  some 
instances  more  than  two  hours 
before  the  newspaper  went  on 
sale. 

Buyers  went  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  building,  some  of  them, 
for  the  News  and  to  the  News 
for  the  Mirror.  One  woman  ar¬ 
rived  breathlessly  at  the  Times 
counter  to  inquire,  “Is  this 
where  you  get  the  Daily  Rac¬ 
ing  Form?"  But  usually  when 
they  found  they  hadn’t  yet  lo¬ 
cated  their  favorite  newspaper, 
they  left  without  buying,  ap¬ 
parently  to  try  again. 

Steadily  increasing  except  for 
a  normal  drop  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  combined  circulation 
of  the  15  strike-bound  newspa¬ 
pers  more  than  doubled  from  an 
approximate  280,000  on  July  2, 
the  first  day  of  strictly  counter 
sales,  to  an  estimated  650,000  on 
Thursday. 

Since  PM,  the  only  major 
newspaper  not  struck  by  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers' 
Union,  because  it  has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  contract,  has  increased  its 
circulation  —  while  the  news¬ 
print  lasts  —  to  about  500,000, 
present  newspaper  distribution 
is  running  about  one-fifth  of  the 
normal  daily  circulation,  which 
is  approximately  5,600,000. 

Though  resenting  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  their  papers  from 
their  favorite  newsstands,  read¬ 
ers  as  a  whole  have  adapted 
themselves  to  buying  their  own. 
The  newspaper  queue  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  Manhattan 
scene  every  day. 


Line  IT-Blocka  Long 
To  spend  the  two  cents 
charged  for  their  favorite  paper 
the  sizeable  group  waiting  at  the 
News  by  6:15  p.m.  Wednesday 
appeared  content  to  wait  until 
8:15 — “Same  as  usual,”  said  one 
woman  with  a  grin.  The  lineup 
for  the  News  on  Sunday,  which 
fbe  paper  labeled  17-blocks  long, 
two  to  four  customers  wide,  was 
estimated  by  police  at  30,000 
persons. 

One  should  be  subtracted  from 
“tat  30,000  as  one  man  in  line 
for  two  blocks  got  to  the  counter 
and  asked  for  Camels. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 


Part  of  the  17-block  long  crowd  of  customers  for  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


WLB  Rescinds  Drivers’  Contract 


THE  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliv¬ 
erers’  Union  strike  against  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  three  other  news¬ 
papers  went  into  the  13th  day 
with  the  War  Labor  Board 
unanimously  rescinding  all  the 
provisions  of  its  June  14  interim 
order  extending  the  previous 
contract  and  making  future  pay 
settlements  retroactive. 

This  new  order  left  the  union, 
which  had  three  times  rejected 
WLB’s  back-to-work  directives, 
without  the  advantages  of  the 
past  contract  and  freed  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  to  hire  any¬ 
one,  negotiate  with  any  other 
group  and  deliver  papers  by  any 
means. 

In  effect  the  WLB  order  de¬ 
prived  the  striking  union  of  the 
right  to  demand  negotiations 
with  the  publishers,  just  after 
the  latter  announced  they  would 
take  “steps  to  restore  delivery 
of  their  newspapers  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  who  have  been 
deprived  of  news.” 


Other  Tieups 

Fort  Woyne  suspension.  .Pg.  66 
Birmingham  suspension .  Pg.  66 
WLB  calls  ITU  to  hearing 
in  Jersey  City-Boyonne 
case  . Pg.  66 


’The  strike  of  1,700  workers 
has  tied  up  mobile  circulation  of 
14  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
three  racing  sheets. 

The  first  step  toward  restora¬ 
tion  of  circulation  was  taken  by 
the  publishers  Wednesday  night 
after  the  union  members  had 
failed  to  obey  the  WLB  order  to 
return  to  work  Wednesday 
morning  or  lose  closed  shop  and 
other  privileges.  They  removed 
the  restriction  on  the  number  of 
newspapers  to  be  sold  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  plants. 

Within  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  the  News  had  put  this 
action  into  effect  by  selling  the 
paper  in  quantities  of  hundreds 
and  even  thousands,  two  strikers 
had  been  stabbed,  one  seriously, 
when  three  boys  with  bundles  of 
papers  walked  into  a  group  and 
named  10  cents  as  the  price  for 
the  two-cent  tabloid. 

"They’re  making  money  out  of 
our  sweat  and  blood,”  one  of  the 
strikers  protested.  Others  are 
reported  to  have  tried  to  knock 
the  papers  from  the  youths’ 
hands  and  a  free-for-all  resulted. 

The  strike  started  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  June  30,  six  hours  before 
expiration  of  the  old  contract. 
Protesting  the  publishers’  un¬ 
willingness  to  grant  the  union 
members  a  3%  welfare  fund, 
paid  entirely  by  the  publishers 
but  administered  jointly,  the 


union  refused  to  leave  the  issue 
up  to  the  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion.  For  the  last  week,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  union  spokesmen 
have  debated  the  issues  in  the 
strike  over  the  air  almost  daily. 

Recognizing  that  readers  may 
not  have  been  able  to  listen  to 
radio  or  to  get  from  it  consecu¬ 
tive  detail  on  news  stories  and 
comics,  newspapers  are  consid¬ 
ering  plans  to  bring  readers  up 
to  date  by  using  news  sum¬ 
maries  in  a  special  section,  back¬ 
ground  precedes  and  doubling 
comics.  One  paper  has  saved 
the  plates  on  fiction  serials.  An¬ 
other  expects  to  use  a  synopsis 
of  baseball  statistics. 


ANG  Head  Gives 
'Personal'  Views 

Washington.  July  12 — Limit¬ 
ing  his  comment  to  “A  state¬ 
ment  of  my  personal  attitude." 
Milton  Murray,  president  of 
the  .  American  .  Newspaper 
Guild,  said  today:  “In  the 
event  the  New  York  City  Pub¬ 
lishers  see  fit  to  employ  non¬ 
union  drivers.  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  associated  with  'scabs' 
in  the  production  of  papers." 
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AFA  Votes  Paid  President; 
Elon  Borton  Named  to  Job 


Dawson  Becomes  Chairman; 
Ad  Help  Asked  by  Anderson 

By  Janice  S.  Weingorten 


SETTING  a  precedent,  directors 
of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  have  voted  to  ap¬ 
point  a  fulltime  paid  president 
and  general  manager.  The  in¬ 
novation  was  announced  at  the 
41st  annual  meeting  of  AFA 
this  week  at  the  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore.  New  York  City. 

The  Board  stated  the  action 
follows  the  trend  established  by 
other  associations  to  have  a 
paid  executive  as  president, 
while  the  chairman  of  the 


Borton  Dawson 


Board  serves  in  a  voluntary, 
honorary  capacity. 

The  Board  named  Elon  G. 
Borton.  advertising  director  of 
La  Salle  Extension  University, 
Chicago,  to  serve  as  the  first 
president  and  general  manager 
under  the  new  plan  for  three 
years. 

Borton,  for  many  years  active 
in  advertising  club  work,  a  Fed¬ 
eration  director,  and  a  former 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
Board,  will  assume  office  Aug. 
15.  It  is  expected  he  will  de¬ 
vote  a  large  part  of  his  time  to 
field  work  and  contact  with  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs.  He  will  also 
represent  the  Federation  in 
matters  involving  legislation. 
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promotion  and  relations  with 
other  organizations. 

Succeeding  Bruce  Barton  as 
chairman  of  the  AFA  Board  is 
Joe  M.  Dawson,  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Inc.  Mr.  Dawson  has  served  as 
president  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Anderson  Address 

At  the  convention  luncheon, 
more  than  400  members  and 
guests  heard  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Clinton  P.  An¬ 
derson,  make  his  first  public 
address  since  joining  President 
Truman’s  cabinet. 

Asking  for  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  the  public, 
in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  food  for  the  world, 
Anderson  said: 

“Because  you  men  and  women 
of  advertising,  publishing  and 
the  radio  are  the  chief  factors 
in  the  formation  and  guidance 
of  sound  public  thinking,  I  have 
left  a  loaded  desk  and  come  up 
here  to  take  counsel  with  you. 
I  know  I  can  count  on  your 
help  if  I  do  my  part. 

“As  a  first  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  I  make  you  this  pledge: 
So  long  as  I  am  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  going  to  get 
the  facts  as  fast  as  we  can 
gather  the  facts  and  confirm 
them. 

“I  do  not  for  one  minute  go 
along  with  the  idea  that  the 
people  of  a  democracy  who 
have  proved  that  they  are 
tough  enough  to  win  the 
greatest  war  in  history,  are  such 
tender  plants  that  they  cannot 
.stand  the  chill  blast  of  un¬ 
pleasant  information.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  notion 
that  it  is  any  part  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  public  official  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  from  the  truth.” 

Anderson  urged  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession  to  get  across 
basic  appeals  that  would  arouse 
interest  and  stimulate  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  take  such  actions  that 
would  help  both  themselves  and 
their  country.  He  said,  “I  per¬ 
sonally  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  service  you  are  rendering 
in  the  public  interest,  and  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  programs  dealing  with 
the  production,  preservation, 
consumption  and  fair-sharing  of 
food.  Right  now  we  need  con¬ 
tinued  appeals  to  see  our  gar¬ 
dens  through.  We  need  to  keep 
on  emphasizing  the  urgency  of 
home  food  preservation — 
stretching  the  sugar  allowance 
for  home  canning  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  and  also  drying,  freez¬ 
ing,  and  storing  such  crops  as 
are  suitable  for  these  methods 
of  preservation.” 

Also  in  connection  with  the 


sugar  shortage.  Mr.  Anderson 
commented,  “Editorials  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  need  to  tell  and 
retell  the  story  of  our  dwind¬ 
ling  stocks.  The  man  who 
wastes  sugar  today  is  the  enemy 
of  the  American  people,  you 
and  I  must  check  him  if  we 
can." 

“Through  your  art  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  concluded,  “and 
through  your  skill  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  desires  and  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  wants,  the  advertising 
profession  can  prevent  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  conflict  that 
might  come  between  the  work¬ 
er  in  the  city  and  the  operator 
on  the  farm.  If  there  is  full 
employment,  if  there  is  work  at 
good  wages,  then  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  the  fruits  of 
American  agriculture. 

“Possibly  in  your  hands,  more 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  is  entrusted 
the  key  to  a  prosperous  farm 
life  in  this  great  industrial  land. 
You  will  lighten  my  burden  and 
I  am  sure  bring  pleasure  to 
your  own  tasks,  if  you  use  well 
that  opportunity  in  the  period 
of  agricultural  adjustment  and 
reconversion  that  faces  us  all.” 

Another  innovation  voted  by 
the  directors  was  the  formation 
of  an  executive  committee  to 
function  between  regularly 
scheduled  meetings.  This  will 
consist  of  Mr.  Dawson.  Mr. 
Borton,  Treasurer  Robert  Peare, 
General  Electric  Co.;  Paul  Gar¬ 
rett,  General  Motors  Corp.,  and 
Allan  T.  Preyer,  Morse  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc. 

Earle  Pearson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  F^eration  for 
many  years,  will  continue  as 
headquarters  secretary,  in 
charge  of  administrative  work. 
Alfred  T.  Falk  remains  as 
Director  of  Research  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Charles  E.  Mhrphy 
retains  his  status  as  general 
counsel. 

Past  Year  Reviewed 

Dawson  reviewed  briefly,  the 
activities  of  the  Federation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

He  pointed  out  the  Federation 
had  gone  on  record  as  opposed 
to  unnecessary  or  unfair  curbs 
against  advertising  by  govern¬ 
ment.  He  went  on,  “We  strong¬ 
ly  urge  increased  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  all  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  advertising  at 
heart  to  avoid  abuses  that  will 
give  cause  for  unfavorable  pub¬ 
lic  reaction  to  all  advertising.” 
Dawson  said,  too,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  had  urged  their  affiliated 
advertising  clubs  to  establish 
at  once  a  close  contact  with 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  “and 
through  the  power  of  public 
opinion  in  their  committees, 
give  to  these  Bureaus  their  full 
cooperation  in  dealing  with 
those  cases  requiring  action  by 
the  Bureaus  in  protecting  ad¬ 
vertising’s  good  will.” 

The  Federation  announced 
that  membership  during  the 
past  year  had  reached  a  new 

IDITOR  A 


high,  with  929  firms  enrolled 
as  sustaining  members. 

Gordon  T.  Gardner,  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch,  and  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  thtu 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Conyfl 
merce,  was  elected  chairmaai| 
of  the  Council  on  Advertisini 
Clubs.  Robert  N.  Fuller.  G.  4 
C.  Merriam  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  chairman.  War 
Advertising  Committee  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Springfield; 
and  J.  Rex  Huguley,  Oklahoma 
Paper  Company,  Oklahoma 
City,  and  president,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  Oklahoma  City,  Ij 
were  elected  vice-chairmen  of 
the  Council. 

Prudence  Allured,  publisher, 
Manufacturing  Confectionw 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Women’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs. 

Gardner,  Fuller,  Huguley  and 
Mrs.  Allured  automatically  be¬ 
came  vice-presidents  of  the 
Federation. 

At  the  first  business  meeting 
of  the  new  Board  of  Directors, 
Peare  was  reelected  treasurer, 
and  Miss  Helen  Cornelius,  as¬ 
sistant  director.  Bureau  of 
Broadcast  Advertising,  was 
elected  secretary. 
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No  Code  Infraction 
On  President's  Trip 
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Washington,  July  12  —  The 
Office  of  Censorship  has  put  at 
rest  doubts  whether  the  new«- 
paper  and  radio  voluntary  codes 
had  been  violated  by  week-end 
announcements  that  President 
Truman  and  his  party  had  saiW 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  Big 
Three  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of 


Ben 

Hernia 
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Berlin. 

Theodore  G.  Koop,  chief  of 
the  newspaper  section  under 
Director  Byron  Price,  quoted 
the  restriction  as  rewritten  for 
the  May  15.  1945  edition  of  the 
codes: 

“Advance  information  on 
routes,  times,  and  methods  of 
travel  by  the  President.” 

The  Truman  party  left  Satur¬ 
day,  therefore  the  Sunday  and 
Monday  morning  publications 
were  not  “advance,”  conse¬ 
quently  involved  no  lnfractio>a 

While  newspaper  men  will 
not  be  permitted  to  cover  the 
actual  meetings,  the  United 
States  delegation  took  along  the 
following  press  association  re¬ 
porters,  whose  function  it  will 
be  to  cover  the  trm  and  report 
on  whatever  is  officially  made 
available:  Merriman  Smith. 
United  Press;  Robert  G.  Nixon, 
International  News  Service: 
Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  Associated 
Press. 

In  an  unprecedented  proce 
dure,  the  newsmen  were  per 
mitted  to  file  their  day-to-day 
stories  of  the  Presidential  voy¬ 
age  directly  from  a  warship. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  16— PNPA,  executive 
committee  meeting.  Hotel 
Hersfaey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

July  27-29— Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  war 
time  conference,  1710  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 
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St.  Paul  Papers  Take  the 
Lead  As  Community  Builders 


Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  Are 
Civic-Minded  Under  Ben  Bidder 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

SHINARD  H.  RIDDER,  pub-  women,  banded  together  by  a 
Usher  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  civic  consciousness  which  boils 
and  Dispatch,  believes  a  and  bubbles  the  year  ’round, 
■ewspaper  should  not  only  aid  Seven  Institute  meetings  are 
n  building  a  better  community,  conducted  during  the  year, 
jut  it  should  be  a  good  citizen  Women  of  St.  Paul  and  sur- 
tself.  He  is  a  comparative  rounding  area  pay  $2.40  for 
t.  Paul,  but  dur-  their  season  tickets,  entitling 
^en  years  he  has  them  to  hear  able  .speakers  and 
rt  in  making  the  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  en- 
inesota  a  civic-  tertainment  that  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  at  one  big  meeting  in 
lodestly  suggests  the  city’s  auditorium, 
his  newspapers  Bidder  Is  Director 

ely  tied  to  the  _  .  ,  ^  , 

n  is  the  case  in  Directing  the  Institute  pro- 
His  own  civic-  gram  is  Mrs.  Ridder,  wife  of 


Mrs.  B.  H.  Ridder 


T.any  cities. 

Imindedness,  together  with  the 
year-around  program  of  his 
newspapers,  vouch  for  his  state- 
aient. 

Ben  Ridder,  son  of  the  late 
Herman  Ridder,  New  York  pub- 
asher,  is  a  brother  of  Joseph 
t  and  Victor  F.,  all  of  whom 


B.  H.  Ridder 


down  3,000  applications  for  city— devoting  the  other  90%  to 
membership  because  the  seating  civic  and  community  matters 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  of  all  kinds.  He  has  surrounded 
limited  to  11,500.  himself  with  capable  newspaper 

"No  one  gets  any  choice  seats  executives  who  conduct  the 
because  of  a  ‘drag’  or  because  morning  and  evening  papers  on 
of  social  position,  ”  Mrs.  Ridder  a  high  scale  of  efficiency,  pro- 
explained.  "It’s  amazing  to  .see  ducing  newspapers  which  are 
how  rich  and  poor,  young  and  a  credit  to  St.  Paul, 
old,  stand  in  line  and  accept  “Mr.  Ridder  will  break  up  a 

the  tickets  on  this  thoroughly  newspaper  conference  any  time 
democratic  basis.’’  in  response  to  some  urgent  com- 

It  is  estimated  that  the  munity  matter,”  remarked  one 
Women’s  Institute  has  been  executive  on  the  Pioneer  Press 
largely  instrumental  in  keeping  and  Dispatch. 

$15,000,000  annually  in  St.  Paul  Honored  by  Bartenders 

For  instance,  some  time  ago 
gram.  Economists  point  out  ^  Ridder  decided  to  vive 

turnc  ^nvJr  a  ^vMr  Frank  Walker,  then  Postmaster 

turns  over  loV2  times  a  year, 

<M  c  HAA  AAA  04  Ommi  vjeneral,  a  winner  to  Vr^nicn  ne 

scores  l^CT  the  cLh  riis^rs 

leaders  from  the  American  Fed- 
jmgling  at  a  merry  rate  the  g^ation  of  Labor,  Congress  of 
year  arouna.  Industrial  Organizations  and 

Plans  St.  Paulites,  Inc.  Railroad  Brotherhoods.  It  was 

The  11,500  season  tickets,  of  the  first  time  that  all  three 
course,  do  not  pay  the  entire  labor  organizations  sat  down  to- 
expenses  of  the  Institute’s  elab-  gether  at  a  citywide  function, 
orate  entertainment  and  speak-  Mr.  Ridder  became  an  honor¬ 
ing  programs,  so  the  St.  Paul  ary  union  member  himself  that 
newspapers  make  up  the  deficit,  night  when,  in  reading  the  list 
Mr.  Ridder  has  been  so  im-  of  100  unions  represented,  he 
pressed  with  the  civic  accom-  paused  after  reading  the  name 
olishments  of  the  Institute  that  of  the  bartenders’  union  and 
he  is  nofw  contemplating  a  new  .said:  "Thank  God,  for  them!” 
organization — this  one  for  men  The  bartenders  thereupon  elect- 
only — to  be  called  St.  Paulites,  ed  him  to  honorary  member- 
Inc.  He  envisions,  after  the  ship. 

war,  an  army  of  10.000  men  Another  insight  into  this 
who  will  be  the  “salesmen  of  kindly,  ruddy-cheeked  individ- 
the  city  of  St.  Paul.”  ual,  whose  understanding  mari- 

The  civic  pride  which  charac-  ner  has  endeared  him  to  his 
terizes  Ben  Rldder’s  “way  of  fellow  citizens,  was  that  in¬ 
life”  is  also  reflected  in  his  feel-  volying  an  editorial  he  wrote 
ing  about  labor  and  manage-  entitled  "The  Six  Misers.” 
ment.  “St.  Paul  is  a  labor  sane-  Every  year,  Ben  Ridder  gets 
tuary  where  relations  between  the  "tough  ones”  to  call  on  for 
labor  and  management  are  such  contributions  to  the  Commun- 
that  business  can  find  security,”  ity  Fund  and  War  Chest.  Last 
he  said.  “We  have  a  labor  gov-  year  he  was  given  six  cards  of 
ernment  in  St.  Paul  and  it  is  wealthy  men  who  were  making 
one  of  the  best  city  govern-  big  war  profits,  but  who  had 
ments  in  the  whole  country.”  failed  to  contribute  to  the  Com- 
Don’t  put  Ben  Ridder  down  t  Continued  on  page  52 ) 


When  Ben  Ridder  went  to 
St.  Paul  seven  years  ago.  from 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
be  became  aware  that 


fierce, 

St.  Paul  was  what  he  termed 
"an  under-privileged  city.”  Such 
a  condition,  he  says,  often  ex¬ 
ists  when  a  smaller  city  ad- 
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Joe  Morton  Executed 
By  Nazis,  AP  Learns 

By  Ruth  Ridings 
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Last  picture  oi  Joe  Morton  received  by  AP  shows  the  correspondisL 
interviewing  Gen.  Sreten  Zuievic.  Yugoslav  Partisan,  in  the  Balkaatl 


THIS  week  the  American  press, 
which  has  had  31  correspon¬ 
dents  killed  in  this  war,  lost  an¬ 
other  of  its  men 
who  have 
brought  the 
flghting  fronts 
into  the  nation’s 
homes. 

The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  an¬ 
nounced  that 
careful  investi¬ 
gation  left  little 
doubt  but  that 
Joseph  Morton, 
who  had  re¬ 
ported  several 
notable  exclu-  . 

sives  since  going  to  Africa  in 
May.  1942.  was  executed  by  me 
Germans  last  Jan.  24,  following 
his  capture  in  Slovakia. 

He  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  only  war  correspondent  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  Nazis. 

Before  he  was  captured  with 
a  military  mission  of  17  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Britains  who  went 
into  enemy  territory  to  rescue 
American  airmen  who  had  been 
shot  down,  Morton  had  written 
last  December  to  his  bureau 
chief  in  Rome  that  he  was  off 
on  “the  biggest  story”  of  his  life. 

After  the  airmen  had  been 
evacuated,  further  flights  were 
impossible  and  Morton  was  left 
stranded.  No  more  was  heard 
of  him  until  it  was  reported  in 
March  that  he  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Germans  December 
26  and  was  being  held  in  a  pris¬ 
oner-of-war  camp. 

While  in  the  enemy  territory, 
the  war  correspondent  became 
interested  in  a  Slovak  patriots’ 
revolt,  according  to  a  delayed 
June  22  AP  dispatch  from  Bratis¬ 
lava,  Slovakia,  quoting  Julius 
Sfranek,  editor  of  Pravda,  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper 
there. 

Loat  to  See  Him 
Sfranek  said  he  was  the  last 
person  to  see  Morton  alive  in 
the  Slovakian  Banska  district, 
125  miles  north  of  Budapest,  and 
he  was  convinced  the  correspon¬ 
dent  was  no  longer  living.  He 
had  seen  Morton  at  a  party  at¬ 
tended  by  a  Russian  captain 
from  the  Soviet  Information  Bu¬ 
reau  who  wanted  Morton  to  fly 
to  Moscow  with  him  to  visit  Ilya 
Ehrenburg,  Russian  newspaper 
man. 

Lynn  Heinzerling  of  AP  went 
to  Slovakia  to  check  details  of 
Morton's  execution  at  the  Nazi 
concentration  camp  in  Mau- 
hausen,  a  small  Austrian  town, 
and  reported  his  findings  in  a 
July  8  dispatch  from  Rome. 
Since  it  concerns  war  crimes  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  full  story  now 
is  being  reviewed  by  censorship. 

German  oflScials  now  in  cus¬ 
tody  and  former  inmates  of  the 
concentration  camp  have  re¬ 
ported  that  Morton  and  13  of  his 
American  and  British  compan¬ 
ions  were  shot  to  death  by 
the  Germans  and  the  bodies  of 


all  thereupon  were  cremated. 

A  German  interpreter  who 
was  present  at  the  interroga¬ 
tion  of  Morton  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  said  some  were  tortured 
and  beaten  in  an  effort  to  make 
them  talk,  but  Morton  “under¬ 
went  the  interrogation  without 
difficulty  or  hardships.” 

Executions  of  the  14  were  or¬ 
dered  in  a  telegram  by  Ernest 
Kaltenbrunner,  chief  of  the 
German  security  police  and 
Heinrich  Himmler’s  right-hand 
man.  the  interpreter  asserted. 

Morton  and  the  others  were 
not  informed  of  their  fate  as 
they  were  marched  to  an  exe¬ 
cution  chamber  in  the  camp. 

’Hie  men  were  told  to  re¬ 
move  their  uniforms  and  put  on 
prison  clothing,  while  an  Elite 
Guard  doctor  pretended  to  ex¬ 
amine  men  in  a  nearby  room. 
After  this,  they  were  lined  up 
and  marched  out  by  SS  officers. 

Memorial  Is  Planned 

Slovakian  government  officials 
have  announced  their  intention 
of  erecting  a  memorial  to  Mor¬ 
ton.  As  expressed  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Letteritch,  co-president 
of  Slovakia,  whom  Morton  in¬ 
terviewed  at  the  height  of  the 
Slovak  uprising,  the  officials  re¬ 
gard  the  American  war  corre¬ 
spondent’s  death  as  a  “brutal  as¬ 
sassination.” 

Shortly  before  going  to  Slo¬ 
vakia,  Morton,  ever  fired  with 
determination  to  go  where  no 
other  correspondent  had  gone, 
had  been  the  only  Allied  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Bucharest,  Ro¬ 
mania,  to  witness  the  arrival  of 
the  Red  Army  last  August  and 
to  obtain  the  story  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  German-dominated 
dictatorship  of  that  country. 

On  Sept.  7,  1944,  he  reported 
an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
Romanian  King  Michael,  adding 
to  his  reputation  of  getting  firsts, 
as  he  had  only  a  few  months 
previously  in  interviewing  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito  by  writing  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  leader  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  answered  in  1,600  words 
on  April  30,  1944. 

Morton’s  last  visit  home  was 
in  the  fall  of  1943,  when  he  was 


FRANK  TRIPP,  chairman  of  the 

Allied  Newspaper  Council  of 
the  Treasury,  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Seventh  War  Loan: 

‘“The  job  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  nation  have  done  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
Drive  represents  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  which  every  newspa¬ 
perman  should  feel  truly  proud. 
...  It  is  apparent  from  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  that  there 
was  a  greater  intensity  at  news¬ 
paper  support  in  the  Seventh 
Drive  than  in  any  previous  one. 

“The  figures  will  show  more 


here  on  sick  leave — and  after  he 
had  reported  an  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  air  assault  on  Rome. 

He  had  never  seen  his  11- 
month-old  daughter,  Melinda 
Ann,  born  after  he  returned  to 
cover  the  European  war.  With 
Mrs.  Morton,  the  former  Letty 
Miller,  whom  Morton  married 
in  November,  1934,  Melinda  Ann 
lives  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Morton  was  born  in  St.  Joseph 
on  June  30,  1911,  the  son  of  an 
attorney.  He  attended  local 
schools,  Wentworth  Military 
Academy  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  St. 
Joseph  Junior  College,  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  College  at  Atchison,  Kan. 
aad  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

He  joined  the  AP  in  1937,  re¬ 
signing  his  position  as  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee-News,  where  he  had  gone 
after  working  on  papers  in  St. 
Joseph,  Wichita.  Kan.,  and  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  He  served  on  AP 
bureaus  in  Lincoln,  Omaha  and 
Cleveland  before  being  made 
editor  of  AP  news-features  in 
New  York  in  1940. 


Weekly  Honored 

The  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen, 
weekly  newspaper,  was  cited  for 
its  40  years  of  community  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  LaGrange  Chamber 
of  Commerce  which  honored 
W.  W.  Loomis,  editor,  and  Ver¬ 
non  Nickless,  Sr.,  business  man¬ 
ager,  at  a  recent  dinner. 


sponsored  advertising  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  as  well 
as  more  news  and  editorial  sup¬ 
port.  The  valuable  front  page 
publicity  will  far  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  drive.  This  splen¬ 
did  record  has  been  made  in 
spite  of  extreme  newsprint  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  other  operating 
difficulties.” 

S.  (Ileorge  Little,  special  con¬ 
sultant,  War  Finance  Division, 
added;  “The  Treasury  is  most 
sincerely  appreciative  of  the 
excellent  cooperation  given  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  by  the  press 
of  the  nation.” 


Newspaper 
Mortality  Is 
Debated  on  Air 

Washington,  July  10 — Ec: 
nomic  considerations  rather  tha- 
a  purpose  to  bring  about 
centrated  control  has  caused : 
drop  in  the  number  of  ncw.'pj 
pers  in  the  oast  .score  of  vean 
Ralph  McGill  of  the  Atlarc 
Constitution  declared  tonish; 
when  he  teamed  with  Willr 
Forrest  of  the  New  York  Herali 
Tribune  to  debate  with  Wendt 
Berge.  assistant  attorney  ge? 
eral,  and  Morris  Ernst,  new.sp* 
per  guild  lawyer,  to  discuss  fret 
dom  of  expression. 

’The  quartet  appeared  on  Theo 
dore  Granik’s  American  Foru: 
of  the  Air.  The  debate  failed  to 
produce  expected  fireworks  a- 
the  speakers  adhered  faithfuil) 
to  the  subject  with  only  occr 
sional,  and  brief,  side  trips. 

Ernst  conceded  the  U.  S.  sys 
tern  is  the  best  in  the  world  be 
he  expressed  concern  over  tii 
fact  there  are  1,000  fewer  dailfe 
today  than  20  years  ago.  Freedtr 
of  expression  will  be  lost  if  Uh 
trend  is  not  arrested,  and  rr 
versed,  he  warned. 

McGill  denied  there  is  dange 
of  such  a  happening  as  long  ii 
the  competitive  system  is  coa- 
tinned  as  at  present  and  editors 
continue  to  be  governed  by  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  self 
discipline. 

Forrest  interjected  a  comment 
that  newspapering  is  no  les 
competitive  than  automobilt 
selling  and  he  reminded  thtt 
the  fewer  newspapers  of  todW 
have  a  total  circulation  ap* 
proaching  46  million  as  agaiul 
28  million  two  decades  ago. 

To  the  repeated  insistence  bT 
Ernst  and  Berge  that  there  mu* 
be  newspaper  competition  in  al 
cities  if  free  expression  is  to 
be  realized,  McGill  remindii 
that  newspapers,  no  less  that 
other  enterprises,  must  operah 
gainfully  or  cease  to  exist.  T* 
contend  that  each  communitir 
should  have  several  newspapeii 
regardless  of  their  econook 
problems  is  the  same  as  to  instt 
that  there  be  many  groceries  ij 
a  community  that  will  suppon 
only  a  few,  he  instanced. 


Morton 


Newspapers  Lauded  for  Help 
In  Seventh  War  Loon  Drive 
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‘Co-op'  Copy  Viewed  As 
Help  For  Progressive  Grocer 


Larger  Ads  Usually  ResvJt, 
And  Regularity  Developed 
By  RoUyn  G.  Smith 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the 
second  of  two  articles  by  Mr. 
Smith,  a  St.  Louis  advertising 
man  who  specializes  in  grocery 
store  copy.  The  first  article 
appeared  last  week.) 

NOTHING  arouses  more  argu¬ 
ment  among  the  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  men  than  coooerative 
advertising;  i.e.,  advertising  on 
certain  brands  that  is  paid  for 
by  the  manufacturer.  Some  ad¬ 
vertising  men  use  it;  some  don’t. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the 
use  of  cooperative  cony,  and  for 
the  accounts  I  handle,  I  make 
the  cooperative  contracts  and 
even  handle  the  billing  and 
tear  sheets. 

The  nrincipal  advantages  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  as  I  see 
it,  are: 

(a)  As  a  Super  Market — my 
accounts  must  feature  advertised 
brands. 

(bl  'The  cooneratWe  adver¬ 
tisers  are  usually  the  largest 
and  best  known  brands. 

(c)  The  use  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  own  cuts  and  mats  usu- 
all  gives  mv  account  a  perfect 
“tie  up’’  with  the  National  ads 
being  run  at  that  time. 

(d)  Any  good  Advertising 
Grocer  must  run  his  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  strict  budget;  he  does 
pot  have  a  laree  “gross’’  mark¬ 
up  and  usually  should  not  .spend 
over  1%  of  volume  in  his  ads. 
’The  more  “co-op  copv”  I  run 
the  less  the  total  advertising 
bill  that  my  client  has  to  pav. 
or  the  more  money  I  have  for 
additional  advertising  or  pro¬ 
motions.  Co-oo  ads  are  usually 
run  at  the  National  rate,  and 
since  the  local  rate  is  usually 
considerably  lower,  an  inch  of 
“co-op  copy"  will  pay  for  maybe 
20  lines  of  the  ad.  A  good  Super 
Market,  with  direct  buying  con¬ 
tacts  and  using  a  recognized 
media,  will  easily  obtain  half 
his  total  advertising  bill  in 
“co-op”  and  this  means  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  he  runs  a  much  larger 
ad.  and  is  more  prone  to  be  a 
regular  advertiser. 

( e )  ’There  is  considerable  com¬ 
petition  among  salesmen  for 
“ad  mentions”  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  merchandise  shortages,  and 
many  times  my  clients  have  ob¬ 
tained  extra  merchandise  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
known  that  we  would  adver¬ 
tise  the  product. 

Disadvantages  Listed 

The  disadvantages  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  about  co-op 
ads  are: 

(a)  “Breaks  up  my  ad  too 
much:  don’t  want  to  use  cuts.’’ 
This  is  the  complaint  of  the  ad 
man  that  is  trying  to  write 
“pretty”  grocery  ads.  It  is 
harder  to  use  mats,  etc.,  and 


make  them  “fit”  in  the  layout, 
but  it  can  be  done  with  a  little 
work,  and  the  items  on  which 
cuts  are  used  do  “stand  out.” 

(b)  “Want  to  use  my  own 
items:  too  much  competition  on 
the  “known  brands.’’  Well,  a 
Suoer  has  to  use  known  brands 
if  his  ads  are  to  “pull,”  because 
he  can’t  do  much  direct  pushing 
of  brands  in  a  self-service  store: 
also,  display  has  less  effort  on 
sales  in  a  grocery  store  than  in 
any  other  line  of  business.  An 
account  can  establish  his  own 
brands,  but  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  do  it  makes  the 
cost  too  great  to  make  it 
profitable. 

(c)  “Not  worth  the  effort  for 
a  “few  extra  dollars.’  ”  Well, 
the  profits  in  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  are  based  on  just  a  few 
extra  dollars  (and  pennies) 
when  you  are  a  Super  Market 
operator,  and  a  grocery  man  will 
go  to  a  lot  of  pains  to  save 
a  few  cents  by  bulk  purchases, 
etc.,  and  yet  pass  up  thousands 
of  dollars  because  it  involves  a 
little  foresight  in  planning  the 
ads  a  month  ahead  on  a  few 
items  and  involves  billing  the 
ads  and  mailing  tear  sheets. 

(d)  “Some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  don’t  like  to  have  pres¬ 
sure  brought  on  them  for  “co¬ 
op.”  Well,  any  dealer  that  thinks 
he  is  imposing  on  a  manufac¬ 
turer  when  he  collects  for  “co¬ 
op”  doesn’t  believe  much  in  his 
own  ads.  We  feel  that  in  our 
neighborhood  we  run  more  and 
larger  copy  than  any  National 
advertiser  ever  will,  and  that 
when  we  run  an  inch  ad  on  a 
National  product,  we  not  only 
benefit  from  HIS  PRESTIGE 
but,  in  our  neighborhood  HE 
BENEFITS  from  our  prestige. 
We  give  him  direct  attention  to 
his  ad  with  the  use  of  very  small 
space  and  we  pay  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  compellor,  etc. 

Manufacturer  Likes  It 

With  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  National  accounts,  we  have 
found  that  the  manufacturer 
likes  "co-op  copy.”  We  make 
every  attempt  to  handle  his 
copy  the  way  he  wants  it 
handled  and  to  run  it  so  as  to 
“tie  up”  with  National  copy. 
We  always  give  him  his  money’s 
worth  in  space,  and  we  prefer 
contracts  calling  for  a  certain 
percentage  in  proportion  to  our 
sales,  so  that  as  we  increase  sales 
we  increase  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  we  can  spend. 

The  principal  complaints  we 
have  had  from  National  adver¬ 
tisers  on  “co-op”  are  from  those 
who  have  gone  into  this  type  of 
advertising  on  a  hit-or-miss 
basis.  For  example,  just  re¬ 
cently,  a  broker  told  me  that 
he  had  spent  $600  on  “co-op” 


practically  without  results. 
(This  was  a  local  concern,  not 
under  Rc^inson  Patman).  We 
checked  up  and  found  that  at 
National  rates  he  had  gotten 
about  $80  worth  of  space.  He 
had  simply  handed  a  number  of 
accounts  a  $50  bill  to  “help  on 
their  ads.”  He  had  required  no 
tear  sheets;  had  not  asked  for 
space  rates,  etc.  The  result 
was  that  each  merchant  had 
considered  the  $50  as  an  extra 
discount. 

A  good  co-op  contract  must 
be  carefully  worded,  so  that  all 
concerned  must  know  what  is 
being  contracted  for,  and  it  must 
be  planned  to  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  return.  Co-op  ads 
should  require  proof  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  a  definite  linage,  and 
should  be  paid  for  upon  receipt 
of  the  grocer’s  bill,  and  not  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  invoice.  When 
handled  in  this  way,  it  is 
profitable. 

What  Day  Is  Best  for  Ads 

When  I  started  in  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  in  St.  Louis,  all  ads 
were  run  on  Friday,  for  Satur¬ 
day  business.  ’Then  we  pulled 
them  back  to  Thursday,  for 
Friday  and  Saturday;  then 
we  pulled  them  back  to  Wed¬ 
nesday,  so  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  null  them  back 
even  further.  However,  my 
own  opinion  is  that  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  we  have  gone  about 
as  far  as  we  can.  Saturday  is 
still  the  best  day  in  the  week, 
although  before  the  war  Friday 
night  had  become  heavy  be¬ 
cause  of  the  five-day  week. 
Lq<!t-of-the-week  business  will 
always  be  the  heaviest  because 
stores  are  all  closed  on  Sunday 
in  St.  Louis  and  people  always 
have  to  buy  for  an  extra  day. 

We  use  our  copy  in  the  weekly 
newspapers  on  a  Wednesday  be¬ 
cause  that  is  their  day  of  pub¬ 
lication  (a  compromise  between 
the  Department  Store  preference 
for  Monday  and  Tuesday  and 
the  Grocery  Stores’  Thursday 
preference).  Business  can  be 
forced  back,  but  the  cost  is  ex¬ 
cessive.  One  account  I  formerly 
handled  used  Sunday  copy  for 
a  year,  spending  over  $20.()()0  in 
extra  space  and  running  very 
“hot”  coupon  items.  We  in¬ 
creased  business,  but  not  enough 
to  justify  the  extra  expenditure. 

We  shifted  back  to  increased 
Thursday  ads  and  more  than 
tripled  our  coupon  re^onse  with 
less  space  used.  Fighting  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  very  seldom 
profitable.  The  use  of  institu¬ 
tional  copy  on  Sunday  or  Mon¬ 
day,  over  a  period  of  time,  might 
be  a  different  matter. 

Advertising  Trends 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
what  the  future  may  bring,  one’s 
guess  is  likely  to  be  as  good  as 
another’s,  but  I  might  as  well 
“stick  my  neck  out.”  I  believe 
that  after  the  war  we  will  have: 

(a)  A  continued  and  greater 
use  of  newspapers,  as  the  news¬ 
paper  allows  the  use  of  many 


Steiner  to  London 

Unique  tribute  wos  paid 
George  Steiner,  traffic  chief  for 
the  Phoenix  bureau  of  the  Aa- 
sociated  Press,  after  a  story  of 
his  promotion  to  traffic  chief  of 
the  London  bureau  was  car¬ 
ried  over  the  wires. 

Said  the  Douglas  (Aris.) 
Dispatch  in  a  brief  wire  mes¬ 
sage:  "Entire  force  sends  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Steiner  on  his 
well-earned  promotion." 

Right  back  come  this  one 
from  the  teletype  operator  in 
the  office  of  the  Arizona  Doily 
Star  at  Tucson: 

"HelL  we  congrotulate  Lon¬ 
don  upon  its  good  fortune  in 
getting  Steiner." 


items  with  a  price. 

(b)  An  average  increase  in 
number  of  items  used. 

(c)  A  greater  emphasis  on 
“price”  copy. 

(d)  Greatly  increased  use  of 
National  items. 

(e)  Greatly  increased  use  of 
“co-op”  copy. 

(f)  A  necessity  for  close  an¬ 
alysis  of  each  neighborhood 
with  ads  “tailored”  to  fit. 

( g )  In  neighborhood  stores  an 
increased  “open  nights”  policy, 
not  only  because  of  the  “spread¬ 
ing  of  overhead”  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  lower  prices,  but  because 
Father  “likes”  to  shop,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Supers  that  handle  liquor, 
and  he  buys  more  freely  of 
luxury  items,  and  above  all 
“Mama”  spends  more  freely 
when  “Pop”  can  see  where  his 
money  is  going. 

(h)  A  greater  and  greater 
trend  to  “once  a  week”  shopping 
at  the  “Super”  and  fill-ins  from 
the  neighborhood  store. 

( i )  Possibly  the  adoption  of 
“delivery”  by  some  Supers  on 
merchandise  selected  and  paid 
for  at  the  Super  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  (no  phone  orders) 

(j)  The  adoption  of  more  in¬ 
stitutional  “selling  the  store” 
copy,  and  a  more  .standard  ad¬ 
vertising  policy.  Now,  too  many 
grocers  use  copy  only  at  inter¬ 
vals,  staying  out  before  holi¬ 
days,  or  when  merchandise  is 
short,  splurging  when  they 
“need”  business.  I  anticipate  a 
standard  advertising  budget 
spread  over  the  52  weeks.  After 
all,  good  advertising  men  know 
that  the  time  to  run  copy  Is 
when  the  customer  is  in  the 
market.  An  extra  can  of  beans 
sold  before  the  Labor  Day  holi¬ 
day  at  a  normal  price  is  better 
than  the  same  can  sold  on  a 
normal  week  end  as  a  leader  for 
less  money. 

( k )  Radio  will  be  a  factor 
only  as  a  means  of  institutional 
copy,  as  will  billboards,  etc. 

(l)  An  increase  in  sales  of 
packed  items,  including  cheese, 
meats  and  Fresh  Frozen  Foods. 

(m)  A  wide  field  for  ad  men 
who  will  go  out  and  make  calls 
and  surveys  and  work  as  special¬ 
ists  in  grocery  copy. 

(n)  A  close  co-ordinating  of 
Displays,  Signs,  and  Newspaper 
copy. 
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John  Gieeen  Becomes 
Retail  Division  Chief 


By  Betty  Feezel 
JOHN  GIESEN.  assistant  direc 


!)HN  GIESEN.  assistant  direc-  Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee, 
tor  of  advertising  of  the  A  year  later  he  moved  to  New 
Boston  ( Mass. )  Record  -  Amer-  York  to  serve  as  manager  of  the 

icon,  has  been  _  retail  store  division  of  the  Rod- 

named  director  £  Boone  organization  and 

of  the  new  remained  for  11  years  before 

going  to  Boston. 

Giesen  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “At  the  Retail  Division 
our  effort  will  be  to  carry  out 
plans  as  originated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  last  fall.  More  than  that 
I  cannot  say  at  this  time.  From 
my  own  personal  standpoint.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  behind  the  Division  and  am 


In  400  Dailies 

The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  newspaper  campaign 
directed  by  Gardner  Advertia- 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  will  get  un¬ 
derway  July  23,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  On  sched¬ 
ule  are  approximately  400  pa¬ 
pers.  all  dailies  in  aU  cities 
oi  50,000  population  or  more, 
excepting  those  cities  which 
might  be  covered  by  metro- 
politian  circulation. 

The  first  ad  will  concern 
Series  “E"  War  Bonds  and 
will  urge  owners  oi  the  bonds 
to  bold  them  because  oi  their 
increasing  value. 


ing  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Committee  Giesen  The  tW9  other  memPers  ot  IMeW  ATA  iviemcers  while  continuing  to  give  full 

in  New  York  the  Retail  Division.  Gordon  Advertising  Federation  of  local  coverage. 

City  July  9  and  10.  '  While  no  Grant,  research  director,  and  America  has  announced  the  fol-  Early  A.M.  editions  were 
definite  project  plans  were  de-  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher,  pub-  lowing  organizations  have  been  rushed  to  newsstands  at  all 

cided  upon  at  the  meeting,  the  hcitv  director,  are  alr^dy  at  elected  to  membership.  Mojud  Long  Island  Railroad  stations  in 

committee  reported  much  time  work  in  the  Division  s  offices  at  hosiery  Company,  Inc.,  Long  the  Newsday  area  and  Henry 

was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  igianj  city;  Radio  Service  Cor-  C.  Page,  general  manager,  said 

the  various  ways  to  develop  York  City.  ooration  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  more  than  a  score  of  letters 


looking  forward  to  the  work.”  l 

The  two  other  members  of  NeW  AF A  Meillb©rS 
the  Retail  Division.  Gordon  t'Ho  Ariv^rtisinv  Federatin 


Doily  Drops  Ads 
To  Serve  News 
To  Commuters 

Serving  world  news  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  conunuters  who  rely 
or^narily  on  New  York  City 
newspapers  became  the  pri¬ 
mary  thought  of  the  Hempstead 
( L.  I. )  Newsday  the  past  week 
and  eight  pages  of  advertising 
were  dropped  daily  to  make 
possible  an  extra  run  of  30,000 
copies. 

Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  deliverers’  tie-up  of  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  Miss  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson’s  paper  in  Nassau  County 
began  receiving  Associated 
Press  service  as  a  new  member. 
Already  subscribing  to  U.P.  and 
INS,  the  paper  doubled  its  nor¬ 
mal  content  of  national  and 
international  news  and  pictures 


City  July  9  and  10.  '  While  no  Grant,  research  director,  and  America  has  announced  the  fol- 
definite  project  plans  were  de-  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher,  pub-  lowing  organizations  have  been 


committee  reported  much  time  work  in  the  Division  s  offices  at  hosiery  Company,  Inc.,  Long  the  Newsday  area  and  Henry 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  igianj  city;  Radio  Service  Cor-  C.  Page,  general  manager,  said 
the  various  ways  to  develop  York  City.  poration  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  more  than  a  score  of  letters 

and  improve  relationships  be-  Grant  was  formerly  supply  Tacoma  Times.  Ta-  were  received  from  grateful 

tween  newspapers  and  retailers,  specialist  at  the  office  of  the  coma.  Wash.;  Holder  Morrow,  commuters,  in  addition  to  for- 
According  to  the  original  Quartermaster  Genial,  a  nd  Collier.  Inc.,  Chicago;  Brooks  mal  expression  of  thanks  from 
plans  as  outlined  by  the  Bu“  prior  to  that,  research  analyst  in  Advertising  Agency  Los  An-  the  Lynbrook  Board  of  Trade 
reau  in  November,  the  Division  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  ggigg.  and  Parker-Allston  As-  for  performing  “a  fine  public 


is  to  function  so  as  to  foster  and  War. 

develop  retail  newspaper  adver-  Before  entering  government 
tising,  providing  both  research  service  he  held  the  position  of 


sociates,  Inc.,  New  York. 


for  performing 
service.” 


fine  public 


and  educational  materials. 


research  director  of  the  Wash- 


Giesen,  who  will  come  to  the  ingfon  ( D.  C. )  Post.  There,  as 
Division  offices  Aug.  6,  has  been  part  of  his  work  he  was  editor 
with  the  Record-American  the  of  the  Washington  Post  Sales 


last  six  years.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Chicago  Eve- 


News.  market  facts  publication. 
Earlier  he  was  affiliated  with 


and  ^^^ccountd 


ning  American  in  1921  in  the  Gordon  &  Grant  Associates, 
merchandising  service  depart-  marketing  service  organization 


Airline  Preparations 


By  Betty  Feeiol  ■  ■■ — — 

Aeronautics  Board  to  operate 


merchandising  service  depart-  marketing  service  orpnization  transportation  routes  to  Europe 

ment.  After  three  years  he  was  and  was  a  professor  of  retailing  AiviiiKicAiv  anu  .  Atlantic. 

promoted  to  manager  of  the  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  t  took  new^aper  space  at  once  to 

Miss  Lasher  was  formerlv  ad-  one  of  the  three  United  States  ^ 


department.  Miss  Lasher  was  formerly  ad- 

In  1925  he  became  national  vertising  news  writer  with 
advertising  manager  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miss  Lasher  was  formerly  ad-  one  of  the  three  United  amtes  grant  A  soecial 

irtising  news  writer  with  air  carriers  to  receive  auth^ori-  anoeared  in  New  York  dailies 

IITOR  \  PUBLISHER.  zation  this  week  from  the  Civil  X  sam^d^ral  ffie  news 

story  about  the  release.  The  ad 
also  explained  that  the  C.  A.  B. 
decision  included  permission  for 
American  and  American  Export 
Airlines  to  jointly  provide  a 
single  system  service.  Ruthraff 
&  Ryan,  the  airlines’  agency,  re¬ 
ports  no  campaign  plans  as  yet 
until  flight  arrangements  become 
more  definite. 

Pan  American  Airways,  Inc., 
also  given  the  transatlantic  “go 
signal,’’  contemplates  no  change 
in  its  advertising  at  this  time. 
It  is  doubtful,  according  to  J. 
Walter  ’Thompson,  agency  han¬ 
dling  the  account,  that  an  ad 
series  concerning  the  service 
will  be  scheduled  until  the 
equipment  to  cary  on  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  available. 

In  like  manner,  ’Transconti¬ 
nental  and  Western  Air,  the 
third  line  to  receive  the  authori¬ 
zation,  as  plans  stand  now,  will 
not  break  a  campaign  until  the 
actual  opening  of  the  service. 
TWA’s  agency  is  Arthur  Kud- 
the  Biueau  oi  Advertising,  ANPA,  as  they  discussed  the  functions  ner,  Inc. 


Members  of  the  Retail  Committee  of  the  Biueau  oi  Advertising,  ANPA,  as  they  discussed  the  functions 
oi  the  new  Retail  Division  this  week:  Left  to  right  standing,  Gordon  Grant,  Division  research  director; 
Don  Bernard,  Washington  Post*  Mary  Elisabeth  Lasher,  Division  publicity  director;  George  Steele,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  James  Brumby,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Seated,  George  Grinbam,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  W.  H.  Moore,  Detroit  News;  Charles  J.  Davis,  Jr„  Providence  (R.  L)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin;  Hollis  Nordyke,  Ames  (la.)  Tribune;  Roy  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge,  and 
George  Stewart.  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer.  Missing  from  the  picture  are  Earl  Maloney,  Peorio  News¬ 
papers;  William  Waddell,  Kingsport  Publishing  Co.,  Tenn«-  Henry  Mans,  Indianapolis  Times:  Tom 
Turner,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  Robert  Wolfe,  Doyton  News:  Aubrey  Murroy,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  Sidney  Bartlett  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


ge  Steele,  Phila-  Summer  Promotions 
5t.  Louis  Globe-  lUCIEN  LELONG  will  inaugu- 
11  and  Evening  i.3te  brief  campaigns  on  three 
in  Charge,  and  of  its  cosmetic  products  during 
ly,  Peorio  News-  the  summer  months.  Now  run- 
is  Times:  Tom  ning  is  a  promotion  on  Quick- 
Orleans  Times-  change,  liquid  make-up  with  400- 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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OFFICIAL  FAMILY  PICTURE 

Frank  Williams.  Detroit  Free  Press 


NEAT  TRICK  IF  HE  DOES  IT 

1^0  Joseph  Roche,  Buffalo  Courier -lixpress 


ALMOST  SMOTHERED 

I>orman  H.  Smith,  NEA  Service 


Hackler  of  AP 
Goes  to  London 
As  News  Editor 

Appointment  of  Victor  Hack¬ 
ler  as  news  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  London  bureau  has 
been  announced 
by  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  direc¬ 
tor.  along  with 
several  changes 
in  the  service’s 
Latin  American 
coverage. 

In  his  new 
position.  Hack¬ 
ler.  who  has 
been  AP’s  chief 
in  the  New 
York  bureau 
the  last  two 

Hackler 

cupy  a  key  spot  in  the  service’s 
post-war  organization  in  Europe, 
assisting  Robert  Bunnelle,  man¬ 
aging  executive  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

He  will  assume  his  new  duties 
in  August,  succeeding  John  F. 
Chester,  who  is  returning  to  the 
U.  S.  after  extended  service  in 
London  and  as  a  war  corespond¬ 
ent  in  the  M.iddle  East  and  on 
the  Western  Front. 

Hackler.  39.  joined  the  AP 
staff  in  Omaha,  on  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1927,  and  has 
worked  in  several  bureaus  and 
occupied  a  variety  of  editorial 
and  administrative  posts. 

Ewald  L.  Almen.  who  has 
been  with  the  Buenos  Aires  AP 
staff  since  1943,  is  moving  to  the 
post  of  bureau  chief  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  to  succeed  Lawrence 
F.  Stuntz,  who  is  switching  to 
the  Buenos  Aires  business  staff. 

Almen  has  been  with  the  AP 
since  1927,  when  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  School  of  Journalism. 
Stuntz,  who  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Washington 
Post,  has  been  with  the  service 
since  1935. 

John  Wallace,  city  editor  of 


AP  Mandate  Stayed 

Washington,  July  12 — Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  Wiley  B.  Rutledge 
has  signed  an  order  staying 
the  court  mandate  against  the 
Associated  Press  and  fixing 
Sept.  1  as  the  limit  of  time  ex¬ 
tension  within  which  a  reheor- 
ing  petition  may  be  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
anti-trust  case. 

the  Leavenworth  ( Kan. )  Times 
before  he  joined  AP  at  Kansas 
City,  is  to  leave  the  Washington 
bureau,  where  he  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  Latin  American  news,  for 
New  York,  en  route  to  join  the 
Buenos  Aires  staff. 

Another  AP  appointment  has 
Don  E.  Huth,  former  day  editor 
of  the  AP  at  Omaha,  who  was 
transfered  to  the  AP  cable  desk 
in  New  York  six  weeks  ago,  as¬ 
sign  to  India  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  Huth  is  the  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Ra¬ 
cine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman. 

m 

Brovsni  with  Bymes 

Washington,  July  11 — Walter 
Brown,  press  aide  to  James  F. 
Byrnes  when  he  was  war  mobil- 
izer,  has  been  taken  into  the 
State  Department  by  the  new 
Secretary  and  will  serve  as  a 
sqiecial  assistant,  advising  on 
public  relations.  The  aimoint- 
ment,  it  is  understood,  will  not 
affect  the  status  of  Michael  J. 
McDermott,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  press. 

■ 

Quota  Exceeded 

Washington,  July  12  —  The 
Washington  Daily  News  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  War  Production  Board 
that  as  a  result  of  miscalculation 
it  has  exceeded  its  paper  quota 
by  350.24  tons.  Restoration  will 
be  made  by  cuts  in  the  next  six 
quarters. 


Whiteleather 


U.  of  P.  Award 
Received  by 
Whiteleather 

Philadelphia,  July  10 — Mel¬ 
vin  K.  Whiteleather,  veteran 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
who  is  now 
on  the  edi-  — -  - 

torial  staff  of 
the  Philadel- 
phia  Evening 
Bulletin,  today 
received  the 
second  An- 
nual  Award  a.  ' 

for  Meritorious 
Achievement  in 
Journalism  es- 
tablished  by  the 
Department  of 
English  of  the  VVhileleather 

University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Whiteleather  was  honored  “in 
recognition  of  his  distinction  as 
foreign  corre^ondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  and  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  world  understand¬ 
ing  as  radio  commentator,  as 
lecturer,  and  as  author  of  ‘Main 
Street’s  New  Neighbors’;  and  in 
tribute  to  his  courage  and  skill 
in  reporting  the  news  of  two 
Spanish  revolts,  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Austria  and  the 
Sudetenland,  and  the  Allied  in¬ 
vasion  of  Germany.’’ 

Whiteleather  was  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University  in 
1925  and  later  studied  in  Paris 
and  ^rlin.  From  1930  to  1940 
he  served  with  AP  in  Europe 
at  both  the  Rome  and  Berlin 
offices.  He  was  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  on  the  German  front. 
Since  1940  he  has  been  a  writer 
on  foreign  affairs  for  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  a  radio  commentator. 
■ 

Pay-in-Advonce  Plan 

The  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Daily 
Democrat  has  instituted  a  pay- 
in  -  advance  subscription  plan, 
stopping  all  collections  by  car¬ 
riers  who  are  now  salaried  em¬ 
ployes. 


Press  Rote  Inquiry 

Washington,  July  12 — Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  has  been  called 
by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  explain 
not  later  than  Aug.  1,  why  its 
rates  for  news  troiuimissions 
should  not  be  reduced. 

FCC  has  instituted  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  earnings  of  the 
company,  now  fixed  by  pre¬ 
liminary  study  at  76.4%  before 
taxes.  Unless  press  rotes  are 
adjusted  to  the  commission's 
satisfaction,  a  public  hearing 
will  be  conducted  Aug.  22. 

Commenting  on  the  order. 
A.  Warren  NortoiL  president 
of  Press  Wireless,  soid  the 
company  itself  hos  consistent¬ 
ly  reduced  rates  without  ini¬ 
tiation  from  the  commission 
and  certain  rate  reductions 
depend  only  on  the  consent 
of  the  foreign  administrations, 
who  participate  in  the  rates. 

$10  to  Each  Vet 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  distributed  $67,300  from 
its  War  Wounded  Fund  on  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  to  veterans  now 
hospitalized  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  $10  bill  was  given  to 
each  serviceman.  ’This  makes  a 
total  of  $214,850  distributed 
from  this  fund  since  Christmas, 
1943.  Monies  for  the  fund  are 
raised  by  various  Examiner- 
sponsored  events  and  promo¬ 
tions  and  by  contributions  from 
readers. 

s 

Libel  Appeal  Denied 

Boston,  July  12 — ^The  State 
Supreme  Court  has  denied  the 
appeal  of  the  Lowell  Sun  Co., 
against  which  a  jury  returned 
verdicts  of  $10,(X)0  each  in  libel 
suits  by  two  Lowell  officials. 
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By  ChorlM  H.  Canoa 

Dirvctor  •!  Adrwrttoinq.  Boonok*  (Vo.)  TimM  &  World  Nowo 

WHETHER  OR  NOT  .  .  .  your  accounts  realize  it,  the  past  month 
has  brought  a  tremendous  ncto  group  of  buyers  into  the  retail 
market!  They  have  money  to  spend  .  .  .  the  inclination  to  buy 
.  .  .  but  they  know  little  about  this  thing  called  shopping  and 
should  be  told!  They’re  the  crop  of  June  brides! 

Also  to  be  considered  by  your  accounts  .  .  .  the  many  thousands 
of  brides  Just  beginning  to  do  more  buying!  These — the  war 
brides  .  .  .  husbands  now  returning  .  .  .  are  setting  up  house¬ 
keeping.  Tell  ’em  how  to  buy  .  .  .  conserve  .  .  .  what  are  the  best 
buys! 

•  •  • 

.  .  .  SPEAKING  OF  BRIDES!  .  .  .  Those  who  make  a  study  of 
such  statistics  now  say  the  1945  birth  rate  will  reach  close  to 
3  million!  Dorothy  State,  editor  of  “Infants  And  Children’s  Wear,” 
deploring  the  trend  of  hush-hushing  merchandise  shortages  .  .  . 
lack  of  quality,  calls  on  the  trade  to  “dispel  this  conspiracy  of 
silence  and  let  the  customer  know  the  difficulty  under  which  a 
retailer  is  working.”  If  this  be  done  now,  she  reasons,  there 
would  be  fewer  customer  complaints  and  dissatisfactions  ...  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow! 

•  •  • 

HERE  ARE  FACTS  ...  on  the  automobile  situation:  The  WPB 
has  authorized  691,018  passenger  cars  between  now  and  March 
31,  1946  with  General  Motors  .  .  .  Chrysler  .  .  .  Ford  in  that 
order,  getting  the  larger  share.  But  here’s  the  rub!  .  .  .  Provided 
they  can  secure  the  materials  without  preference  priorities!  If 
then  these  cars  can  be  built,  despite  restrictions  and  handicaps, 
each  dealer  in  the  country  may  get  an  average  of  only  five  or  six 
cars.  ’These  will  go  to  essential  users  .  .  .  government  agencies, 
public  utilities,  fire  and  police  departments,  etc. 

You  can  do  your  dealer  a  favor  by  preparing  a  series  of  insti¬ 
tutional  ads  calling  attention  to  the  facts! 

•  •  • 

PAPER!  .  .  .  PAPER!  ...  In  normal  years  before  1941,  auto¬ 
mobile  paper  outstanding  was  around  $2  billion!  Says  the  United 
States  Investor:  “There  will  be  such  competition  for  that  paper 
as  the  past  has  never  known!’’ 

•  *  • 

LIGHTING  ’THE  WAY  ...  in  post-war,  will  be  fluorescent.  A 
survey  by  Sylvia  Electric  Products,  found  even  now  one  out 
of  ten  homes  has  some  kind  of  fluorescent  lighting,  and  of  the 
homes  interviewed  half  had  distinct  plans  to  go  the  limit  when 
available.  One  drawback  now  is  that  the  kind  known  to  the 
public  was  not  designed  for  home  use.  Post-war  plans  call  for 
change! 

Also,  comes  news  that  electric  companies  have  designed  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting  to  hitch  on  to  the  old  wiring,  but  at  the  same  time 
giving  two  and  a  half  times  the  light  of  the  incandescent  on  the 
same  wattage!  But  the  lowly  “light  bulb”  is  still  a  steady  seller 
and  may  continue!  Industry  expects  to  sell  the  residential  field 
295  million  of  them  next  year!  This  survey  found  the  women  the 
chief  buyer  of  bulbs  .  .  .  buying  twice  as  often  as  the  husband, 
and  only  43%  of  those  interviewed  had  a  spare  in  the  house! 
Found  little  brand  preference  .  .  .  Just  asked  for  a  “bulb”  .  .  . 
“light  bulb”  ...  or  any  of  19  different  designations  in  use! 

«  «  • 

BREAKFAST  TIP!  .  .  .  Regarding  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
people  do  not  eat  as  large  a  breakfast  as  they  should  (“JAVA 
&  SINKERS”  June  9th)  .  .  .  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  it  started, 
comes  along  with  a  promotion  by  one  of  their  stores  (D.  M.  Read 
Co.)  .  .  .  making  a  good  tie-in.  Promoted  a  “Breakfast  Table 
Setting  Contest”  .  .  open  to  Parent  Teacher  Asso<nations  .  .  . 
drawing  huge  store  crotods  for  three  days!  The  whole  thing  looks 
like  a  good  idea  capable  of  plenty  of  expansion! 


Take  a  Tip  on  Plain  Language 

HERE’S  what  one  advertisuig  authority  says  about  the 
value  of  using  simple  language  in  advertising: 

"’The  big  idea  shouldn’t  be  smothered  in  big  words.  Write 
simply!  The  educated  reader  will  know  it  is  the  highest 
form  of  sincerity,  and  the  common  people  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it  if  you  didn’t!" 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN!  ...  A  small,  sampling  survey  of  your  readegi 
can  be  of  much  value.  New  York  Journal- American  questioned 
356  women  at  random  about  their  shoe  buying  habits.  Of  these 
323  said  they  expected  to  buy  as  many  pairs  or  more  in  peacetime 
as  they  now  do  and  240  said  they  were  spending  more  for  their 
shoes  than  before  rationing,  but  would  buy  less  expensive  shoes 
after  rationing!  Play  shoes  definitely  entrenched  in  the  picture! 
•  *  « 

MAYBE  NO  BEAUTY  ...  is  the  average  male,  but  the  trend  io 
men’s  clothing  advertising  now  appeals  to  his  vanity!  Stressing 
uppermost  the  value  of  fit!  Distinct  play  to  those  men  who  may 
be  out  of  proportion  .  .  .  hard  to  fit!  Headings  such  as  “Mr.  In- 
Between!”  .  .  .  Copy  such  as  ".  .  .  think  you’re  too  short  and  toe 
stocky  to  make  a  really  dapper  appearance  .  .  .  too  tall  and  lanky 
for  grace?”  ...  “A  little  stout?  We  trim  you  down!  Slightly 
thin?  We  build  you  up!” 

Small  Papers  Read  More  Closely, 
Stanford  University  Study  Showi 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  July  10—  Page-by-page  readership  pro- 
Both  news  and  advertising  in  vided  an  original  feature  of  tht 
small  newspapers  are  read  more  study.  A  59%  Page  1  readershly 
closely  than  in  large  papers.  Dr.  by  men  slipped  to  25%  on  Page 
C^hilton  Bush,  head  of  the  Stan-  4,  but  was  higher  on  all  otlw 
ford  University  Division  of  inside  pages.  Page  6  was  second 
Journalism,  reports.  best  read  by  men.  with  36%. 

Furthermore,  aside  from  Page  por  women.  Page  1  reader- 
1,  position  matters  comparatively  ship  was  49%.  Page  4  had  the 
little  on  small  papers.  Dr.  lowest  score  for  inside  p>age8  for 
Bush’s  survey  indicates.  Men  women,  as  with  men,  with  18%. 
found  Page  6  the  most  Interest-  All  other  inner  pages  were  28% 
ing  inside  page,  and  women  pre-  or  better.  Page  3  was  second 
ferred  Page  3.  Dr.  Bush’s  con-  only  to  Page  1  in  the  women’i 
elusions  are  based  on  a  survey  preierence,  with  37%.  Paget  5 
of  five  small  California  papers,  and  6  each  scored  35%. 
four  of  which  are  8-page  papers.  All  of  the  small  papers  sur 
and  of  several  metropolitan  pa-  veyed  in  the  daily  class  wort 
pers  of  28  to  44  pages.  eight  pages  except  the  Salines 

Only  in  graphic  matter  such  Calijomtan,  with  14  pages.  ’Tht 
as  pictures,  maps  and  comics  other  papers  in  the  analysis  were 
were  the  larger  papers  able  to  the  Santa  Cruz  News-Sentinel, 
compare  on  a  virtually  equal  Hanford  Sentinel,  Merced  Sun- 
basis  with  their  little  brothers.  Star  and  Oroville  Merctof 
the  survey  showed.  Dr.  Bush  Register. 

reported  his  findings  to  a  meet-  Interviews  were  unguided  ex- 
ing  of  the  Nortliern  California  cept  that  investigators  inquired 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man-  about  each  unit  separately  for 
agers’  Association.  the  first  two  or  three  columoi 

In  advertising  readership,  the  on  Pages  1  and  2  in  order  to 
small  papers  averaged  better  habituate  the  reader  to  read  to 
than  twice  the  scores  made  by  the  bottom  of  each  column  and 
the  large,  the  analysis  showed,  proceed  column  by  column.  Dr. 
For  reading  matter,  the  ratio  Bush  said.  Results  included 
was  approximately  three  to  one.  these  readership  percentages: 

Ad  Sise  vs.  Readership  8.14  28-44 

Large  advertisements  are  not  ^  .  ,,  p**** 

more  closely  read  than  smaller  "Male'  ?*.  .  .  64%  43% 

size  copy  in  the  small  paper,  the  Ftmale"!!!!!!!!!  60%  51% 

survey  revealed.  Readership  of  Reading  matter 

six  ads  of  1,000  lines  or  more  ob-  .Male  .  35%  13% 

tained  a  39.5%  male  and  a  65%  Female  .........  34%  13% 

female  attention  value.  Fifteen  Display  Advertising 

ads  between  5()0  and  999  lines  .  in* 

scored  43.1%  for  males  and  . 

53.3%  for  females.  .  26%  14% 

Automotive  ads  gained  the  Female  .  26%  14% 

best  reader  attention  from  both  The  wkoie  newspaper  I 

sexes,  the  national  advertising  -Male  .  33%  14% 

portion  of  the  survey  showed.  Female  .  33%  15% 

Dr.  Bu^  hopes  to  develop  fur-  Dr.  Bush  decided  reading  mat- 
ther  analyses  on  the  national  ter  scored  so  high  in  the  small 
classifications  next  year  by  sur-  paper  because  there  are  fewar 
veys  of  four  or  five  more  news-  items  and  the  content  is  pri' 
papers.  marily  local.  i 
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The  press  during  the  war  years  has  been  put  to  a 
searching  test  in  its  self-appointed  task  of  combating 
influences  contrary  to  human  freedom.  Cruelty  and 
greed  and  hate  have  fanned  old  and  smoldering 
racial  and  religious  prejudices  and  kindled  many 
new  ones. 

In  helping  uphold  human  rights  at  a  crucial  time. 
The  Evening  Bulletin  has  not  been  content  to  limit  its 
influence  to  the  printed  word.  It  has  had  an  active 


part  in  promoting  better  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  among  varied  racial  and  national  groups. 

Typical  of  this  work  is  a  recent  Religious  Song 
Festival  sponsored  by  The  Bulletin.  At  this  festival, 
Philadelphians  of  many  faiths  joined  in  giving  a 
unified  program  of  their  traditional  religious  music. 
The  festival  offered  these  groups  opportunity  for 
mutual  understanding  and  brought  them  together  in 
a  common  cause. 
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City  Desk  Memo 
Leads  to  Action 
On  Old  Clothes 

Philadelphia,  July  10 — If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  a  menrunrandum 
deposited  in  the  city  editor’s 
fu^re  book  by  Stanley  G. 
Thomi^n,  dev  city  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  the 
chances  are  that  millions  of 
pounds  of  old  clothing  collect¬ 
ed  for  war  refugees  of  Europe 
would  jttU  be  piM  up  in  ware- 
haueaa  ell  over  the  United 
States  awaiting  the  unwinding 
of  official  government  red  tape. 

Under  the  direction  of  Uie 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department's 
Procurement  Division  with 
shipbuilder  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
heading  the  movement,  a  drive 
was  opened  April  2  this  year, 
extending  to  May  15,  to  collect 
unused  and  outgrown  clothing, 
the  objective  being  150.000,000 
pounds.  As  its  share  Philadel¬ 
phia  collected  5.000,000  pounds 
for  the  United  Nations  Cloth¬ 
ing  Collection. 

Just  on  a  hunch  Thompson 
wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "See 
what  they  do  with  these  old 
clothes,”  marked  it  June  15  and 
dropped  it  in  the  future  book. 
Out  it  came  at  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  to  start  a 
series  of  startling  revelations. 
Francis  Byron,  Record  reporter, 
traced  local  collections  to  a 
huge  warehouse  at  American 
and  Dauphin  streets.  TTiere 
they  still  lay  in  confusion — not 
a  pound  of  it  packed. 

Two  days  after  the  Fourth  of 
July,  Byron  went  to  Keyport. 
N.  J.,  and  found  20-odd  build¬ 
ings  had  been  set  aside  as  re¬ 
positories  for  the  national  col¬ 
lections.  An  airplane  hangar 
had  been  designated  as  a  baling 
plant. 

Reporter  Nancy  Seely  was 
sent  to  Washington  to  inquire 
regarding  the  delays.  Re<q;>onfii- 
bility  in  the  matter  was  laid  by 
the  Treasury  Oepartment’s  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  in  the  lap  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  It 
developed  that,  due  to  scarci¬ 
ties,  WPB  had  declined  to  grant 
priorities  for  baling  wire,  for  a 
cloth  substitute  to  ibe  used  in 
place  of  burliq),  and  for  steel 
Straps. 

This  week  action  has  been 
forthcoming.  William  L.  Batt, 
WPB  chairman,  has  moved  to 
cut  through  the  red  tape  by 
designating  34  baling  plants 
scattered  over  the  country, 
which  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  transporting  all  the  piled  up 
clothing  to  the  Raritan  Bay 
headquarters.  Shipping  space  is 
finally  being  allocated  by  the 
War  Shipping  Board  in  favor  of 
UNRRA,  which  'n  turn  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  Treasury  Department 
where  to  forward  shipmients. 

■ 

Bleach  Restored 

Montreal,  July  10  —  Paper 
manufactured  from  pulpwood 
or  waste  paper  is  going  to  re¬ 
tain  its  peacetime  brightness, 
the  Munitions  and  Supply  De¬ 
partment  has  announced.  A 
chemicals  control  order  restrict¬ 
ing  the  use  of  chlorine  in  the 
bleaching  of  pulp  has  been  res¬ 
cinded. 

M 


A1  Lanay,  left,  oi  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  Phil  Dion  oi 
Detroit  Times  discuss  the  "best 
sports  stories." 

Sports  Writers 
Get  Cash  for 
Best  of  'Bests' 

Encouraged  by  newspaper  and 
laymen’s  interest  in  their  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  "Best  Sports 
Stories  of  1944”  (E  &  P.  July  7, 
p.  60),  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company 
officials  at  a  publication  lunch¬ 
eon  Monday  in  New  York  City 
announced  their  intentions  of 
making  the  book  an  annual  one. 

Irving  T.  Marsh,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune^  who.  with  Ed¬ 
ward  Ehre,  edited  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  year’s  sports  stories, 
photos,  and  records,  said  that 
both  Mr.  Ehre  and  he  and  the 
publishers  want  “Best  Sports 
Stories”  to  become  the  “Pulitzer 
Prize  of  sports  writing.” 

( Only  one  sports  writer,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Taylor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  represented  in  the 
book  with  “Old  Salt  Returns,” 
has  ever  been  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize — in  1935.) 

Mr.  Marsh  presented  checks 
from  Dutton  of  $500  and  $100, 
for  story  and  picture  respec¬ 
tively,  to  the  authors  of  the 
“best  of  the  best” — A1  Laney,  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  whose  "A 
Dark  Man  Laughs,”  on  the  old- 
time  Negro  boxing  great,  Sam 
Langford,  was  the  only  top- 
three  story  to  place  with  all 
judges,  and  Phil  Dion  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  whose  “Fan  at 
Mealtime”  was  rated  winner  be¬ 
cause  it  “epitomized  sports  in 
wartime.” 

Dion,  who  scored  firsts  in  per¬ 
suading  President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  to  talk  into  a  newsreel 
mike  and  in  photographing  the 
dirigible  Los  Angeles  being 
moored  to  its  mooring  ship  in 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  said  that  his 
pict’TP  of  a  defense  worker 
feeding  his  child  at  a  big  league 
game  was  “made  in  despera¬ 
tion.” 

“I  hardly  turned  it  in  because 
it  lacked  game  action,”  he 
added. 

Frank  Graham  represented 
judges  (F.P.A.  and  John  Cham¬ 
berlain.  the  others)  at  the 
luncheon,  attended  by  about  20 
sports  writers  whose  work  is 
included  in  last  year  s  best. 


Press  Freedom 
Demand  Voiced 
In  Congress 

Wasuincxun,  July  12 — With 
Senate  hearings  on  the  UNCIO 
charter  under  way  this  week, 
donands  were  increasing  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  for  a 
clearcut  declaration  of  world 
free  press. 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of 
Wisconsin  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  polling  for  an  end  to  the 
“news  blackout”  in  Cmitral 
Europe,  by  admitting  Allied 
news  correspondents  to  Soviet- 
dominated  areas. 

Rep.  Edward  H.  Rees  of  Kan¬ 
sas  said  a  mutual  understanding 
and  trust  among  the  nations 
“cannot  be  obtained  with  a  sup¬ 
pressed,  censored,  or  propagan¬ 
dized  press.” 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana  disclosed  that  he  has 
urged  President  Truman  to  in- 
sirt  that  freedom  of  access 
to  communications  facilities  in 
Europe  be  made  a  part  of  the 
“Big  Three”  discussions.  Sena¬ 
tor  Wheeler  recently  returned 
after  an  investigation.  He  found 
adequate  equipment  at  Cairo, 
owned  by  the  U.S.  ‘War  Depart¬ 
ment  but  unavailable  for  any 
but  military  transmissions.  Other 
prospective  users  are  required 
to  use  British  facilities  and  pay 
the  higher  rates  fixed  for  non- 
British  patrons. 

Senator  Wheeler  maintained 
that  binding  agreements  for 
nondiscriminatory  rates  and  free 
access  must  be  executed  now. 
The  bargaining  powder  of  relief, 
food,  and  funds  will  be  lost  if 
action  is  delayed. 

Rep.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of 
Mlassachusetts  expressed  regret 
that  UNCIO  had  not  covered 
freedom  of  information  more 
adequately  but  was  hopeful  that ' 
it  will  be  embraced  in  the  final 
draft  of  the  charter. 

B 

Stem,  Mathews  Leave 
For  Pacific  Theater 

Philadelphia,  July  10 — At  the 
combined  invitations  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Secretan^ 
of  the  Navy,  Publisher  J.  David 
Stern,  head  of  Stem  news¬ 
papers,  which  include  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  and  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J,)  Courier-Post,  and 
William  R.  Mathews,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the 
printing  and  publishing  firm 
owned  by  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
left  this  we^  on  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  Pacific  front. 

It  is  understood  the  two  pub¬ 
lishers  will  travel  on  military 
planes  and  ships.  From  Pearl 
Haibor  they  will  tour  the  Mari¬ 
anas,  the  Philippines  and  other 
subjugated  stepping  stones  to 
Tokyo. 

Before  departing  the  city,  Mr. 
Stern  had  a  reunion  wi^  his 
son.  First  Lt  David  Stern  3rd, 
vice-president  of  the  Record 
company  and  general  manager 
of  Stern  newspapers  in  Camden. 

Lt.  Stern  will  return  to  the 
Pacitfic,  where  he  will  adit  the 
service  men’s  weekly,  Affd- 
Pacifican. 


BILLINGS 


Josh  Billings  said 
that  a  lot  of  people 
know  a  lot  of  things 
that  ain’t  so. 

There  are  newspa¬ 
pers  that  contend 
that  a  small  circula¬ 
tion  and  a  large  cir¬ 
culation  are  equal  to 
each  other. 

But  nobody  can  sell 
that  kind  of  specious 
reasoning  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  has 
once  felt  the  enor¬ 
mous  pulling  power 
of  the  Times-Herald. 


Editor  and  PoMtahor 
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Commissioa 
Discusses  Wage 
Policy  Draft 

Chicago,  July  12 — Members  of 
the  Newspaper  Commission  met 
here  today  to  consider  a  draft  of 
a  recommended  wage  policy  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

The  draft  discusses  maladjust¬ 
ments  in  the  mechanical  crafts, 
with  the  Commission  pr<H>osing 
that  established  union  scale 
rates,  rather  than  average 
straight-time  hourly  earnings, 
shall  continue  to  be  the  basis 
for  applying  the  Little  Steel 
Formula,  and  that  existing  over¬ 
scale  and  night  shift  differen¬ 
tials  be  generally  maintained. 

“Where  equity  considerations 
call  for  some  adaptation  of  this 
policy  to  fit  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  merits  of  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  the  Commission 
will  make  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ments  within  the  limitations  of 
Board  policy,”  continues  the 
statement.  “The  handling  of 
such  cases  on  equity  grounds 
should  not  be  construed  as  any 
departure  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  basic  policy  of  applying 
the  Little  Steel  Formula  nor 
should  it  provide  the  basis  for 
adjustments  that  are  clearly  un¬ 
stabilizing.” 

On  the  matter  of  gross  in¬ 
equities  in  the  mechanical 
crafts,  the  Commission  recom¬ 
mends  that  such  cases  be  con¬ 
sidered  primarily  on  an  area 
and  regional  basis  in  terms  of 
the  rates  being  paid  in  cities  of 
comparable  size. 

Editorial  and  Commercial 

Recommendations  for  apply¬ 
ing  Board  wage  policy  in  the 
editorial  and  commercial  de¬ 
partments  cover  maladjustments 
or  general  increases  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  National  Wage 
Stabilization  Policy,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  general  increases  (as 
distinguished  from  changes  in 
contract  minima)  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  which  do  not  exceed  15% 
of  the  January,  1941,  average 
straight-time  hourly  earnings 
for  the  aiH>ropriate  unit. 

“General  increases  or  increases 
resulting  from  adjustments  in 
contract  minima  previously 
granted  will  be  calculated  as 
offsets  in  determining  the  re¬ 
maining  amount  of  the  mal¬ 
adjustment  allowance  that  may 
be  approved  in  voluntary  cases 
or  ordered  in  dispute  cases  in 
the  form  of  a  general  increase,” 
continues  the  recommendation. 
“This  amount  may  be  distrib¬ 
uted  equally  to  all  the  employes 
in  the  bargaining  unit  or  in  such 
a  way  that  the  average  increase 
for  the  entire  unit  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  granted  by  the 
Commission.” 

Incorporation  of  general  in¬ 
creases  into  contract  minima  is 
recommended  on  the  following 
basis: 

“(1)  Where  there  is  only  one  news¬ 
paper  in  a  riven  city,  proposals  to  in¬ 
corporate  allowable  ireneral  increases 
into  contract  minima  will  be  approved 
or  ordered,  provided  the  resultant  rates 
do  not  exceed  those  in  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
1941,  plus  the  amount  of  the  15% 
maUdiustment  allowance. 

"(2)  Where  there  is  more  than  one 
newspaper  in  a  sriven  city,  current  con- 


REUNION  ON  GUAM  FOR  NEWSMEN 

When  1.200  llUnoia  boys  stationed  on  or  near  Guam  turned  out  for 
a  state  reunion  recently.  War  Correspondent  Harold  Smith  saw  to 
it  that  his  paper,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  got  their  names.  Here 
Smith,  at  the  extreme  left,  poses  with  former  associates  in  the  city 
room  of  the  Tribune,  left  to  right.  Bill  Mabry.  BM  2/c.  Ensign  Lloyd 
Norman  of  CINCPAC  headquorters.  Major  Robert  Rees,  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  of  the  21st  Bomber  command,  and  William  Loewe, 
Sp.  (P)  1  c. _ 

tract  minima  for  key  classifications  may 
be  uniform  or  they  may  vary  as  between 
the  different  papers.  TTte  allowable  15% 
adjustment  on  each  taper  will  vary,  as 
noted  above,  because  of  differences  in 
the  range  of  actual  rates  paid,  in  the 
coverage  of  the  bargaiuins  unit,  and  in 
the  length  of  the  work  week.  In  such 
cases,  lengtli-of-cxperience  schedules  for 
key  classifications  in  effect  on  each  paper 
for  the  payroll  period  nearest  to  Tan.  1, 

1941.  will  be  examined  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  set  of  rates  will  be  selected. 

To  these  reiiresentative  rates  will  be 
added  a  15%  maladjustment  allowance. 
calculate<l  on  a  city-wide  basis,  in  order 
to  establish  appropriate  an<l  apprqvable 
contract  minima.  In  so  doing,  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  maximum  of 
the  brackets  of  souml  and  tested  rates 
for  comparable  classifications  as  set  by 
Kegional  War  Labor  Boards. 

“(3)  The  city- wide  maladjustment  al¬ 
lowance  will  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  Jan.  1.  1941.  average  straight- 
time  hourly  earnings  of  all  editorial  and 
commercial  department  employes  on  those 
papers  in  the  city  that  have  length-of 
experience  sche<lules.” 

■ 

J,  B.  Powell  on  Tour  | 

J.  B.  Powell,  former  Shanghai  i 
editor  who  has  spent  two  years ' 
in  a  New  York  hospital  recover- ; 
ing  from  injuries  received  in  a , 

Japanese  jail,  has  just  com- 1 
pleted  a  .soeaking  tour  in  16 1 
cities  in  Missouri,  Illinois  and 
Texas.  This  is  his  first  trip  since 
being  repatriated  to  the  United 
States  in  1943.  Mr.  Powell  spoke 
under  the  auspices  of  local  \ 
newspapers  in  the  cities  visited  i 
and  also  delivered  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  ' 


J.  M.  Campbell  Named 

Montreal,  July  10  —  J.  H. 
Campbell,  Western  Lines  press 
representative  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  since 
Oct.  1,  1942  on  loan  to  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  and  in 
charge  of  the  Canadian  Wartime 
Information  Board  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
post  of  general  publicity  agent 
for  the  company,  effective  July 
1.  Prior  to  joining  the  company, 
Mr.  Campbell  was  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald. 


'Scarecrow 
Issue'  Flayed 
By  Union  Head 

Boston,  July  12 — Frank  E. 
Connor,  president  of  the  Boston 
Typographical  •  Union,  today 
called  the  stand  of  Boston  news¬ 
paper  publishers  on  the  key 
point  of  embracing  in  any  new 
contract  the  international  union 
general  laws — as  part  of  the  case 
certified  this  week  to  the  War 
Labor  Board— “A  Scarecrow 
Issue.” 

The  head  of  the  union,  1,000 
of  whose  2,100  members  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  publishers  in¬ 
volved,  claimed  “there  is  not 
one  provision  of  the  general  laws 
(of  ITU)  that  hinders,  obstructs 
or  annoys  the  publisher.” 

John  D.  Bogart,  spokesman 
for  the  Boston  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  was  out  of 
town  and  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Connor  said  he  has  forwarded 
to  ITU  headquarters  a  15-page 
brief  for  presentation  to  the 
l^B  panel  on  the  Boston  case. 
The  union  here,  he  asserted,  sev¬ 
ered  relations  with  the  associa¬ 
tion  representing  the  Herald- 
Traveler,  Globe,  Post,  and  Rec¬ 
ord  -  American  -  Advertiser  last 
March  after  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  new  contract. 

“Ours  is  not  a  striking  union,” 
said  Connor,  “but  we.  are  capa¬ 
ble  strikers,  if  we  have  to  be.” 


TIMES 


THE 

CENTRAL 

MARKET 

ONE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  FINEST 

Approximately  30%  of  South  Carolina's  total  Food  Store 
sales  are  made  in  Columbia  and  its  Trading  Area— and 
here's  how  South  Carolina  rotes  in  the  Southeastern 
States: 

Per  Family  Expenditures,  1944,  in  Food  Stores 
(Source:  '‘Sales  Management”) 

I — Virginia,  $401  2 — Florida,  $375 

3-SOUTH  CAROLINA.  $341 

4— Gaqrgia,  $320  5— North  Carolina,  $310 

6 — Tannassea,  $307  7 — Alabama,  $288 

8 — Mississippi,  $236 

YOU  COVER  THE  CENTRAL  MARKET 
EXCLUSIVELY  AT  ONE  LOW  RATE  ET 


2^()c  S 

Wo'niflj  and  Sunday) 

^he  dTcrlumbia  IvTcord 

F*  niif  fictpl  Sjitda,' 
RfPPf'FSTf:  Bt  -me  3S1«,uA" 
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The  audience  pays  to  participate 
in  this  national  network — 


...  a  national  network  of  43  major  Sunday  papers,  bought 
by  the  same  people,  in  the  same  markets,  every  Sunday 

.  .  .  a  network  with  an  assured  audience  attraction — 
the  Sunday  comics  section,  read  by  3  out  of  4  adult 
Sunday  paper  readers — and  virtually  all  children 

.  .  .  a  network  with  an  assured  audience — more  than 
15,000,000  circulation,  reaching  more  families  in  more 
better  markets  than  average  magazine  lists  or  high 
rated  radio  programs 

.  .  .  a  network  with  assured  advertising  reception — 
because  of  the  all-family,  all-age,  all-income  Sunday 
comics  reading  habit 

...  a  network  of  assured  effectiveness — because 
of  its  audience  interest,  market  coverage,  low  cost 

...  a  network  the  advertiser  needs  for  postwar  sales 
effort — needs  to  know  more  about  now !  Call  any  office . . . 


,  *o*yuw^ 


I  mhwaQku 

\<MKA0Q 


Houston 


The  first  national  newspaper  network . . .  iTieiropoiiisin  uruup 

Comics  Section  Advertising  in:  Bihimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Detroit  News 
New  York  Newt  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  •  Washington  Sttnr  •  Des  Moines  Register 
Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  ALTERNATES:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Washington  Post  •  OPTIONAL  ADDITIONS:  Atlanta  Journal  •  Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States  •  Omaha  World-Herald 
Providence  Journal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
METRO  PACIFIC:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal 
Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
220  E.  42d  St.,  New  York  17  •TribuneTower,  Chicago  11  ‘New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2*  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
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Ideas  Compiled 
For  Newspaper 
Week  Programs 

National  Newspaper  Week, 
observed  annually  since  1940  in 
early  October,  can  be  celebrated 
in  the  nation’s  press  this  year 
with  the  help  and  guidance  of  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  eight-page  leaflet  reviews 
the  purpose  and  achievement  of 
National  Newspaper  Week  and 
outlines  a  general  program  for 
its  observance  by  publishers. 

Possible  slogan  for  this  year’s 
program  might  be  ‘"The  News¬ 
paper  Looks  to  the  Future,”  the 
bulletin  suggests.  Stories  could 
be  developed  on  efforts  of  news¬ 
papers  to  create  and  establish 
post-war  programs  for  their 
communities,  in  cooperation  with 
national,  state  and  local  agencies, 
clubs  and  institutions. 

As  far  as  editorials  for  the 
week  are  concerned,  ANPA  be¬ 
lieves  that  freedom  of  the  press 
should  not  be  overemphasized, 
but  the  need  for  world  news 
freedom  should  be  given  large 
play. 

The  NAM  committee  super¬ 
vising  this  year’s  observance  is 
headed  by  John  B.  Long,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Assisting  him  are  Dolye 
Buckles.  Alabama  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Walter  C.  Johnson. 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  Vernon  T.  Sanford. 
Oklahoma  Press  Association,  and 
Cranston  Williams.  ANPA. 

Promotional  material,  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  editorials,  speeches 
and  programs  for  the  celebration 
are  assembled  by  the  committee 
for  distribution  to  regional  and 
state  publishers’  associations 
which  in  turn  pass  material  on 
to  individual  newspapers. 

Cooperating  agencies  assisting 
in  preparation  of  material  for 
the  observance  include:  Kiwanis 
International,  with  Certificates 
of  Citation;  Metro  Associated 
Service,  with  promotion  copy, 
art  work  and  ad  mats  free  to 
papers:  Meyer-Both,  with  ads 
and  illustrations  for  use  during 
the  week;  Publishers  Auxiliary, 
with  articles  in  its  issues  for 
free  use;  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  with  prizes  and  certificates 
for  promotional  ads  and  edi¬ 
torials;  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  with  articles  and 
proofs  of  ads;  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  with  clip  sheet  of 
stories,  features  and  editorials 
for  use:  wire  services  (Asso¬ 
ciated  I^ss,  United  Press,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service ) ,  with 
stories  by  foreign  corespondents 
and  their  services  as  speakers, 
and  Editoh  &  Publisheb,  with 
editorials  and  features. 

Success  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  depends  on  localiz¬ 
ing  the  observance,  ANPA  points 
out.  Newspapers  might  salute 
their  school  systems  during  the 
week,  with  a  mind  to  getting 
acquainted  with  their  future 
readers.  Prizes  could  be  offered 
for  best  essays  on  press  freedom 
written  by  school  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  School  editors 
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and  their  staff  members  could  be 
invited  to  visit  plants. 

Civic  clubs,  too,  should  be 
complimented,  perhaps  in  an 
editorial.  Statements  secured 
from  local  club  heads  on  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  in  com¬ 
munity  life  could  be  published. 
Open  house  could  be  held  in 
plants  for  readers,  with  a  printed 
story  of  the  newspaper  being 
distributed  to  the  visitors. 

Other  means  of  acquainting 
readers  with  their  newspapers 
are  to  work  up  features  on  staff 
members,  run  an  ad  series  de¬ 
scribing  community  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  papers,  arrange 
window  displays  in  cooperation 
with  local  advertisers.  ANPA 
points  out. 

Newspaper  Boy  Day,  usually 
celebrated  on  Saturday  during 
National  Newspaper  Week,  un¬ 
der  ICMA  sponsorship,  can  be 
saluted  in  editorials  and  at  spe¬ 
cial  programs. 

■ 

Macy's  Adds  Coast 
Store  as  Affiliate 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  taken  over  O’Connor.  Mof- 
fatt  &  Company.  San  Francisco, 
through  an  exchange  of  stock. 
Jack  I.  Straus,  president  of  the 
corporation.  announced  this 
week. 

It  is  expected  that  the  actual 
exchange  of  stock  will  take 
place  some  time  in  September. 
,  No  immediate  change  in  the 
management  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  store  is  contemplated. 
The  Macy  name  will  be  attached 
to  the  operation  when  planned 
improvements,  including  expan¬ 
sion.  have  been  completed. 

■ 

Ruxnely  Files  Demurrer 

Washington.  July  9 — Counsel 
for  Or.  Edwai^  Rumely,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Committee 
to  Uphold  Constitutional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  has  asked  District 
Court  to  set  aside  a  contempt 
citation  entered  against  him 
for  allegedly  refusing  to  make 
public  a  lisrt  of  donors  to  the 
Committee’s  fund.  A  demurrer 
has  been  filed  on  his  behalf  by 
Neal  Burkinshaw,  former  Assist¬ 
ant  U.  S.  Attorney  General,  set¬ 
ting  out  technical  grounds.  Jus¬ 
tice  James  W.  Morris,  who  heard 
oral  argument  on  the  motion,  has 
reserv^  decision. 


n*rt  ar«  erar  80  fi- 
ranifiMi  iadaitriaa  kara 
wilk  paaca-tiaa  par  rail 
pataatiai*  of  $1S0,(KH).- 
00  mtMy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
THV  riTV  OP  IIPINDLES 


Within  a  100-Mile 

Radiue  of  Gaetonia 

there  are  441  textile  plants, 
8,842,673  spindles,  170,115 
looms — and  2,500,000  people 
with  a  spendable  income  of 
approximately  $800,000,000.- 
00.  It  is  an  industrial  area, 
contident  of  the  future. 

The  Gazette,  founded  1880, 
is  an  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  power  throughout  this 
market. 


oSliort  ^aLed 


A  PAGE  ONE  ad  in  the  convict 
newspaper,  the  San  Quentin 
(Cal.)  News,  appealed  for  men 
to  serve  as  prison  guards.  ’The 
enterprising  ad  man  wrote: 
“Jeepers  creepers — won’t  some¬ 
body  be  our  keepers?” 

■ 

DATE  BOOKS  are  okay,  but 
they’re  never  used  out  west,  , 
at  least  not  by  James  E.  O’Con-  i 
nor,  city  editor  of  the  Ogden  j 
(Utah)  Standard- Examiner.  He 
says  he  used  to  keep  one  but  ' 
had  to  quit  because:  “I’d  either  , 
forget,  or  didn’t  have  time  to  • 
look  in  the  thing.”  ! 

■ 

HIS  dual  role  of  publicity  chair¬ 
man  of  the  town’s  Seventh 
War  Loan  drive  had  Publisher 
T.  M.  Callahan  of  the  Lafayette 
( la. )  Advertiser  tapping  out 
news  of  the  last-stretch  spurt 
of  the  campaign.  His  story  be¬ 
gan  with  an  exultant  “E  pluribus 
unum!”  But  when  the  first  run 
rolled,  the  line  was  missing.  A 
makeup  man  had  yanked  it  as  a 
pi  line! 

■ 

TIRED  OF  pictures  of  ration 
lines.  Managing  Editor  Hobart 
A.  Chipman  of  the  Battle  Creek 
( Mich. )  Enquirer  and  News  ap¬ 
proved  a  gag  suggested  by  City 
Hall  Reporter  Ross  Coller  .  .  . 
and  readers  saw  a  neatly  boxed 
chunk  of  white  space  with  cap¬ 
tion:  “Crowds  Jam  Potato 

Counters.”  The  readers  got  a 
tremendous  boot  out  of  it.  re¬ 
ports  Chipman,  but  it  created 
consternation  in  the  newspaper 
office.  As  soon  as  the  paper  was 
off  the  press,  the  editorial  writer 
charged  out  of  his  room  .shout¬ 
ing.  “They’ve  left  a  cut  out!” 
The  news  editor,  who  wasn’t  in 
on  the  stunt,  grabbed  the  paper 
and  ran  out  to  the  composing 
room.  He  didn’t  come  back  for 
10  minutes. 


THE  Connellsville  ( Pa. )  Courier 
had  the  town  paging  Joshua 
(he  made  the  sun  stand  still, 
remember?)  after  this  item  ap¬ 
peared:  “The  annual  sunrise 
service  at  Fort  Necessity  will  be 
held  at  2:30  o'clock  Sunday 
afternoon.” 


eyssEs 


Before  the  year  is  out,  you 
may  be  able  to  step  into  the 
streets  of  Akron,  hail  a  pas¬ 
sing  airbus  and  fly  to  Cleve¬ 
land  in  21  minutes,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  an  hour  and  12 
minutes,  or  Columbus  in  an 
hour  and  48  minutes. 


It  may  not  work  exactly 
that  way.  but  the  general 
picture  is  likely  to  become 
a  definite  part  of  the  Akron 
scene  before  many  months 
have  passed. 


Penn-Ohio  Coach  Lines  is 
dickering  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration 
for  airbus  service  to  supple¬ 
ment  its  overland  bus  routes 
in  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  Akron  would 
become  a  principal  terminal 
on  these  helicopter  routes 
from  which  airbus  lines 
would  stem  to  Cleveland. 
Youngstown.  Pittsburgh. 
Canton.  Wheeling.  Parkers¬ 
burg  and  Columbus. 


How  soon  Penn-Ohio  will 
open  its  airbus  ticket  win¬ 
dows  depends  on  the  final 
decision  of  CAA.  That  will 
be  handed  down  this  fall. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


Ropmontmd  by; 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

N*w  York  ;  PtilUdalphia  :  Chicago 
ClovoUnd  Los  Angolas  ;  Atlanta 
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Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information  about  what’s  going  on 


today...  in  the  town  they  live  in ..  .throughout  the  nation...  across  the 


waters  ...on  the  faraway  battlefronts?  Where  do  people  get  most  of  the  facts 


they  need,  the  regulations  and  instructions  they  must  still  have  to  guide  them 


in  their  wartime  living  ...to  help  them  understand  the  part  they  must  still  pkty 


to  win  complete  Victory?  Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  daily  information 


about  what’s  being  offered  by  local  stores  and  leading  manufacturers? 


And  isn’t  that,  naturally,  the  best  place  to  inform  fieople  of  your 


products  and  services,  your  wartime  activities  and  fXfstwar  plans? 


This  adTertiscMcnt,  prepare<l  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Adverlisiaf,  A.  N.  P.  U  published  by  the  OregoD  Journal,  Portlaud,  in  tbn  interest  of  all  newspapers 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 
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ELECTRONIC  TUBES  •  HOME  RECEIVERS 
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A  Award  presented  to  NBC's  ufiU 
^  iated  AM  station  WGY  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  nearly  perfect  opera¬ 
tic  record  in  1944.  IFGY  holds  a 
similar  award  for  1936. 


PttSSNTIO 

lOmtKaCOPBtMBDSWlON 
MNNMMNr.  ME  Ausr  NIMtOT' 
PESFR-r  ( (tSWING  (BOORn 
FORTHEVEAt'l^ 


time,  General  Electric  manufactured  many  of  the 
first  high-power  AM  transmitters  and  all  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  100-kw  international  transmitters.  Today,  G.E. 
operates  its  own  AM  broadcast  proving-ground  in 
Schenectady  where  seven  big  AM,  FM,  television, 
and  international  stations  are  on  the  air. 

Whether  your  AM  requirements  are  for  standard 
band  or  international  service.  General  Electric  will 
supply  everything  for  your  needs — AM  transmitters 
ranging  in  power  from  230  watts  to  1,000  kilowatts, 
complete  studio  equipment,  auxiliary  electrical  com¬ 
ponents,  entire  antenna  systems.  G-E  equipment  will 
include  all  the  refinements  of  modern  AM  trans¬ 
mitter  design — with  new  basic  improvements  in 
modulation  quality,  frequency  response,  and  low 
noise  level.  G-E  AM  equipment  will  be  simplified, 
easy  to  control  and  to  maintain,  economical  to  op¬ 
erate.  For  further  information  on  General  Electric’s 
AM  broadcast  equipment,  see  your  G-E  sales  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  write:  Electronics  Department,  General 
Electric,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Establish  a  priority  on  delivery  of  your  AM  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  for  your  copy  of  the  ’’G-E  Equipment 
Reservation  Plan”  which  explains 
General  Electric’s  plan  to  help 
;  you  obtain  early  delivery  of  AM 

transmitters  and  associated 


Again,  a  G-E  AM  transmit¬ 
ter  wins  the  NBC  network 
award  for  the  most  perfect 
operating  record. 


OFF  the  air  but  52  seconds  in  6947  hours  of  pro¬ 
gram  time  during  1944,  General  Electric’s 
50,000-watt  AM  transmitter  wins  for  WGY  in 
Schenectady  the  NBC  network  award  for  greatest 
broadcast  service  in  terms  of  solid  hours  of  program 
delivery — the  second  time  since  1936! 

With  a  record  of  more  than  94,000  hours  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  its  credit  during  thirteen  years  of  daily  ser¬ 
vice,  this  transmitter  is  typical  of  ail  G-E  AM  broad¬ 
cast  transmitters — transmitters  that  are  famous  for 
lower  equipment  cost  per  hour  of  broadcast  service. 
This  is  the  kind  of  performance  that  has  built  ad¬ 
vertiser  confidence.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  reliability 
you  can  count  on  getting  in  your  new  G-E  broadcast 
equipment — whether  it  is  AM,  Television,  or  FM. 
General  Electric  AM  transmitters 
are  built  on  a  rich  background  of  „ 

research  and  development,  both  3^  ^ 

in  radio  and  in  every  line  of  elec- 
trical  equipment.  For  more  than 
thirty  years,  G.  E.  has  been  de- 
signing  and  making  the  most  ad- 
vanced  and  reliable  broadcast  ap- 
paratus  in  the  world.  During  this 


U*.  G-I  Electronic  Toboc  in  your  ctn- 
Mon  for  maxlmuni  d.p.ndabUity  and 
fln.r  porformonc. 
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Victor  Murdock, 
Wichita  Editor, 
Succumbs  at  74 

Wichita,  Kan,  July  8 — Victor 
Murdock,  74,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle,  died  today 
after  an  illness 
of  one  year.  Al¬ 
though  unable 
to  come  to  the 
ofiBce,  he  r e - 
malned  active  in 
editorial  man¬ 
agement  and 
writing  until  a 
few  days  before 
hia  death. 

Bom  in  Burl¬ 
ingame,  Kans., 
on  Mar.  18,  1871, 
he  was  the  son 
of  Col.  and  Mrs. 

Marshall  M.  Murdock.  He  came 
to  Wichita  with  his  parents 
when  one  year  old  and  Colonel 
Murdock  founded  the  Elagle  a 
short  time  later. 

After  a  spell  as  a  printer, 
Murdock  became  a  reporter  and 
Just  before  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  he  went  to  the  Chicago 
Int*T-Ocean.  There  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  for  himself 
as  a  sports  reporter.  Admitting 
he  knew  little  about  baseball,  he 
used  slang  style  in  writing  and 
his  articles  soon  became  popu¬ 
lar.  His  style  changed  the  man¬ 
ner  of  reporting  sports. 

At  23,  Murdock  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Eagle.  In 
1M3  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  served  12  years,  becoming 
leader  in  the  insurgent  group 
that  took  the  power  away  from 
the  Speaker,  Joseph  Cannon. 
He  bolted  with  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  and  made  the  race  for  the 
Senate  in  Kansas. 

The  Eagle  led  a  terrific  fight 
for  the  Bull  Moosers  at  that 
time.  President  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  appointed  Murdock  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
1917  and  he  served  on  that  body 
until  1924  when  he  came  back 
to  Wichita  to  become  editor. 

Reporting  remained  the  first 
love  of  Murdock.  He  liked 
straight,  factual  reporting  and 
fought  excessive  use  of  the  ad¬ 
jective  and  adverb.  Three  years 
after  he  returned  to  Wichita, 
the  Evening  Eagle  was  started. 

War  Reporter  for  Collier's 

During  World  War  I,  Collier’s 
sent  Murdock  to  Europe.  There 
he  covered  the  war  for  a  time, 
entering  the  trenches  near  Dun¬ 
kirk.  One  of  his  best  stories 
was  written  while  he  was  in 
Washington.  He  covered  the 
first  flights  of  Orville  and  Wil¬ 
bur  Wright  for  the  Eagle. 

When  Murdock  first  entered 
the  newspaper  business  in  Wich¬ 
ita,  vast  Oklahoma  lay  undevel¬ 
oped  to  the  south.  He  entered 
into  the  Eagle’s  fight  to  open 
this  territory  for  settlement 
His  love  for  Oklahoma  was  such 
that  he  knew  hundreds  of  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state  by  first  names. 
It  is  said  that  he  knew  more 
about  David  Payne's  boomers 
than  they  did  themselves. 

He  aid^  much  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  oil  In  southern  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  the  Eagle  constantly 
becked  aviation  in  Wichita  with 
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Murdock 


the  result  several  plane  build¬ 
ing  plants  located  here. 

An  intimate  of  President  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley,  Murdock  trav¬ 
eled  with  him  reporting  his 
speeches  for  his  paper. 

One  of  Murdock’s  big  con¬ 
gressional  fights  concerned  the 
weight  of  mail.  U.p  to  1878  no 
mail  had  been  carried  on  the 
railroads  on  Sunday.  Railroads 
were  paid  by  weight,  arrived  at 
by  weighing  the  mails  for  six 
days  and  then  striking  an  aver¬ 
age.  The  next  step  was  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  daily  weight  by  the 
number  of  days — counting  six 
to  the  week — in  the  mail  haul¬ 
ing  year.  Mail  was  hauled  on 
Sunday  after  1878.  The  divisor, 
however,  remained  the  same. 
Murdock  pointed  out  it  should 
be  seven.  He  forced  the  matter 
into  public  notice  and  pushed 
through  a  reform  which  saved 
the  government  about  $5,000,000 
a  year. 

Miurdock  is  credited  with  giv¬ 
ing  Sockless  Jerry  Simpson  his 
ni^name  during  the  heated 
Populist  days  in  Kansas. 

Wrote  Southwest  Articles 


For  the  last  13  years.  Mur¬ 
dock  wrote  a  daily  article  in 
the  Evening  Eagle,  much  of  the 
writing  centering  on  the  history 
of  Wichita  and  the  Southwest. 

After  several  months  in  China, 
he  wrote  his  book,  “China  the 
Mysterious  and  Marvelous.”  He 
wrote  “Constantinople”  after  a 
visit  to  that  city  and  his  third 
book  was  entitled  “Folks.” 

Survivors  include  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  Mrs.  Howard  Fleeson, 
Wichita,  and  Mrs.  Harvey  De¬ 
lano,  San  Francisco,  and  his 
brother,  Marcellus  M.  Murdock, 
publisher  of  the  Eagle.  Mrs. 
Murdock,  the  former  Pearl  Allen 
of  Wichita,  died  four  years  ago. 


Plaques  for  Bonds 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  10 — Bronze 
plaques  sculptured  from  Joe 
Rosenthal’s  flag  raising  picture, 
have  been  purchased  by  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  five  individuals  or  or¬ 
ganizations  who  have  done  the 
most  outstanding  work  in  selling 
War  Bonds  during  the  Seventh 
War  Loan.  Presentations  will 
be  made  at  a  public  ceremony. 
Approved  by  Uie  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  the  memorials  were 
sculptured  by  Donald  Curran. 


Alt  very  definite  proof 
of  the  fact  that  Nor- 
rUtown  MUST  be  SOLD  from 
the  INSIDE; 

If  all  three  Philadelifitla 
papera  were  uaed.  leM  than 
26%  of  Nonriatown  and  ita 
ABC  city  zone  could  be 
reached. 


NORRISTOUJN.^ 


53,429  ABC  Cty  Zoas 
15,253  ABC  OrcaUrtoa 


Indiana  Pays 
High  Tribute 
To  Ernie  Pyle 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  10 — 
Probably  never  before  in  the 
history  of  newspapering  has 
such  a  tribute  been  paid  a  re¬ 
porter  as  was  paid  Ernie  Pyle 
here  last  Friday. 

The  tribute,  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  showing  of  the 
“Story  of  GI  Joe,”  included  a 
military  parade  at  noon,  a  re¬ 
ception  in  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club  in  the  afternoon,  a 
dinner  in  the  Claypool  Hotel, 
and  a  program  at  night  in 
Loew's  “rheater. 

Ernie’s  last  manuscript,  sent 
from  the  front,  was  exchanged 
at  the  show  for  the  purchase  of 
$10,5^,000  in  War  Bonds.  The 
manuscript  was  purchased  by 
the  American  United  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company. 

A  portrait  bust  of  Ernie  by 
Jo  Davidson,  famed  sculptor, 
was  presented  to  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  and  approximately  2,400 
persons  who  contributed  $20,000 
to  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Fund  of  Indiana  University  to 
obtain  theater  seats.  A  sum  of 
$2,000  was  given  to  provide 
seats  for  300  wounded  soldiers 
from  Billings  and  Wakeman 
General  Hospitals. 

Among  those  participating  in 
the  various  ceremonies  were 
Walter  Leckrone,  editor  of  the 
Times;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Star 
and  Indiana  War  Finance  Com- 


2  Australian 
Newsmen  Killed 

Two  Australian  war  corres¬ 
pondents  were  killed  July  3  by 
a  burst  of  Japanese  mochine- 
gun  fire  as  they  rested  near  a 
building  in  the  ruins  oi  north¬ 
ern  Balikpapan.  the  Associoted 
Press  reports. 

They  were  William  Smith  oi 
the  Australian  Department  oi 
Iniormotion.  sometimes  called 
the  Australian  Ernie  Pyle,  and 
lohn  Elliott,  news  commenta¬ 
tor  ior  the  Australian  Broad¬ 
casting  Commission. 


mittee  chairman;  C.  Walter  Mc¬ 
Carty,  president  of  the  News; 
Lieut.  Gov.  Richard  T.  James, 
Lester  Cowan,  movie  producer; 
Hal  Boyle,  AP  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  Pulitzer  prize  winner; 
Edward  Karman,  treasurer  of 
the  life  insurance  company,  and 
Bo  McMillen,  I.U.  football 
coach. 

Honored  guests  were  Ernie's 
father,  William  C.  Pyle  and 
Aunt  Mary  Bales,  both  of  Dana, 
and  Mrs.  Ella  Goforth,  an  old 
Dana  neighbor. 

s 

Charter  Supplement 

The  Mediterranean  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  June 
28  included  an  eight-page  sup¬ 
plement  containing  the  text  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
special  Conference  stories. 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
THE  HOUSTON  POST 
LEADS  THE  NATION! 

In  1944  the  Houston  Post  led  the  nation 
in  retail  food  lineage!  There  is  just  one 
reason  for  this  leadership  .  .  .  outstanding 
results  for  Post  advertisers. 

More  and  more  national  advertisers  are 
using  the  pages  of  the  Post  to  reach  the 
South's  richest  market  (in  greater  Hous¬ 
ton  there  are  a  million  people  with  a 
quarter  billion  to  spend  annually!) 

Just  try  the  Houston  Post  and  discover 
for  yourself  how  much  more  Post  adver¬ 
tising  does  for  you. 

M0prmssMt0€i  by 

BURKE.  KUIPERS  Jk  MAHONEY.  INC. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 
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£my  mi 


Not  smiles,  not  grins,  but  deep,  good-to-hear  belly 
laughs  when  they  read  Jimmy  Hatlo's  THEY’LL  DO  IT 
EVERY  TIME. 

You’ll  find  the  short- comings  of  your  friends,  the  obnox- 
ious  qualities  of  your  enemies,  an  idiosyncrasy  or  two  of  your 

own  in  this  popular  cartoon  feature.  ^ 

k  THEY’LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME  has  reader  appeal  plus.  In  3 

and  4  columns,  daily. 

Little  Iodine,  too,  is  the  brainchild  of  Hatlo.  And  what  a 
child.  She’s  an  impossible  and  impertinent  little  imp,  but 
she’s  a  favorite  with  young  and  old  alike.  It  comes  in  full 
color,  1-3  or  1-4  page,  or  in  3-column,  black  and  white. 


KING  FEATURES 
^  SYNDICATE 


235  EAST  45»h  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


Junior  Times  Reporters 
Edit  Own  House  Paper 


.k4it'4‘rlisi§i4i.  ttfittlt-rjihiit  ##<• 
In  HiiiltHiiti  n  Hnllnr  t'irillsaliun 


If  vrwi  haoDMi  to  b«»  i»ditor  suinaaras  are  tne 

of  on^of  tS  oaolrs  try  I" 

slashing  some  of  these  gems!  criticized  for  being 

®  gU^’^Tme  Jeet  '"iTll  wefl-  PaPer  has  its  own  artist. 

wr*men  anTSmed  as“1f  P?b-  hef*  Vio?^^  ^b^? 

Usher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
had  requested  a  staff  newspaper 

in  the  Times  tradition.  He  didn’t.  i-  jj 

Printing  of  the  paper  is  di- 

reeled  by  Tom  McGarry,  fore- 

^rthfir  ^nSlh’^Brtd  ?fth«  composing  room,  who 

DavU.  Arthur  Gelb  *Pa  John  ^  ^  ^  arrange 

Meixner,  who  went  out  to  eat  ^ 

one  hot  June  day  in  1944  and  *  jSs?^  mfcM^oMnv '  that  dead- 
came  back  editors  With  nothing  u becomes  really  biJrden^ome 
to  occupy  their  days  but  full-  _.,^hen  their  college  finals  are 
time  jobs  and  college  on  the 
side,  they  decided  to  devote  P  *•  ^ 

snare  time  to  editing  an  em¬ 
ploye  publication,  as  the  Times  N.  Y.  Writers  Aid  Vets 

Fi^t  Anniversary  To  Collect  StompS 

ve'r^ii^v^lr^Ttli^’elS  \"e^  A;^r^ca^n“^^*ren^ H^sp^a] 

that  started  with  hectograph  is- 
sues  and  ended  with  a  publics- 
tion  which  looks  at  first  glance 

like  the  New  York  Times.  nafi!  veterans  m  hos- 

In  part  the  appearance  is  di-  P“““- 
rected  by  use  of  the  same  type  Newspaper  men  and  women 
faces  and  same  composing  room  with  an  interest  in  stamps  them- 
staff  as  the  big  paper.  Even  more  selves  assisting  in  the  effort  in- 
the  format  results  from  the  elude  Harold  S.  Corbin,  United 
attitude  of  the  paper’s  staff.  For  Feature  Syndicate;  Anne  Peter- 
them  the  paper  is  recreation  and  Neui  York  Times;  R.  H.  Lee 

a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  years  Martin,  editor  of  the  American 
when  they’ll  be — they  hope —  Seaman;  Ernest  A.  Kehr,  na- 
Times  staff  reporters.  tional  chairman  of  Stamps  for 

A  proud  moment  for  the  the  Wounded  and  stamp  editor 
young  staff  occurred  when  they  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
were  able  to  lay  an  issue  de*  une,  and  Vivian  Brown,  Asso- 
scribing  the  Times  coverage  of  ciated  Press, 
last  November’s  election  on  the  Donations  of  loose  stamps  may 
editorial  room  desks  at  about  he  addressed  to  Stamp  Depart- 
noon  of  the  day  after  election,  ment,  American  Women’s  Hos- 
That  issue  carried  their  first  Pital  Reserve  Corps.  817  Madison 
ribbon  headline  and  young  Avenue,  New  York  21. 
staffers  who  had  helped  put  the  a 

Times  to  bed  and  then  had 

turned  sleepily  to  putting  Times-  ComDleteS  60  Years 
week  to  bed  pretended  to  be  A  « 
busy  while  they  lurked  within  Un  001X16  raper 
earshot  for  proper  expressions  Tribute  was  paid  recently 
of  amazement  and/or  approval,  to  A.  O.  H.  Grier  on  the  com- 
Three  issues  later  on  Jan.  8  pletion  of  his  60th  year  with 
the  first  printed  Timesweek  ap-  the  News-Journal  papers  in 
peered  and  circulation  jumped.  Wilmington,  Del.  In  the  pres- 
John  Meixner,  who  works  on  ence  of  fellow  employes,  he  re- 
the  city  desk  dayside,  usually  ceived  a  $1,000  War  Bond,  a  set 
handles  the  story  schedule  after  of  pipes,  pipe  rack  and  humidor 
consultation  with  the  other  two  from  Henry  T.  Claus,  president 
managing  editors  and  charter  of  the  News-Journal  Co. 
meml^rs.  He  also  writes  some  Mr.  Grier,  who  is  also  a  cor- 
of  the  lead  pieces.  Art  Gelb,  a  respondent  for  Editor  &  Pub- 
junior  reporter  on  the  telegraph  lisher,  started  in  the  newspaper 
desk,  specializes  in  headlines,  business  the  day  he  was  grad- 
but  likes  best  handling  the  uated  from  high  school,  in  1885. 
“Talk  of  the  Times.”  Gene  He  is  78  years  old,  “approach- 
Davis  does  more  of  the  makeup  ing  middle  age,”  Mr.  Claus  said, 
than  the  others,  but  recently  ac-  He  rose  from  a  job  as  “printer’s 
companied  the  Times  delega-  devil”  to  a  senior  place  on  the 
tion  to  the  San  Francisco  Con-  editorial  staff. 


\ews  ms  Your  Business 


ctND  Ours 


News  about  a  product,  service,  or  company  vitalizes 
advertising — in  fact  is  advertising.  World  news  and 
its  intelligent  interpretation  make  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  a  great  international  daily  news¬ 
paper  that  offers  a  compelling  setting  for  your 
advertising. 

Advertising  in  the  MONITOR  goes  into  homes  of 
thinking  people  of  better  than  average  income. 
There  this  advertising  is  read  and  acted  upon  by  the 
youth  as  well  as  the  men  and  women  of  these  house¬ 
holds.  For  tangible  returns  on  advertising,  you  will 
find  the  MONITOR  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

In  1944,  this  newspaper  continued  to  add  to  its 
achievement  of  selling  goods,  services,  and  good-will 
—  carrying  the  reliable  advertising  news  of  1,596 
national  advertisers  and  16,917  local  advertisers. 
You  will  find  it  profitable  to  invest  advertising 
dollars  consistently  in  this  newspaper. 

Ask  our  nearest  oflSce  for  full  information  about 
the  MONITOR  MARKET.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBUSHING  SOCIETY.  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


Branch  Officet; 
New  York,  Chicago. 
Detroit,  Miami. 

Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  London, 
Geneva,  Sydney 
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R.ailroaders  identify  various  types  of  locomotives  by  the  num¬ 
ber  and  arrangement  of  wheels  from  front  to  rear.  The  Union 
Pacific  locomotive  pictured  above  is  known  as  a"4-8-8-4”... 
two  pairs  of  small  wheels  in  front,  then  four  pairs  of  driving 
wheels  followed  by  a  similar  unit,  and  two  pairs  of  smaller 
wheels  in  the  rear — not  including  the  tender. 


A  fleet  of  25  "Big  Boys”  is  now  in  Union  Pacific  service. 
Built  primarily  to  haul  heavy  freight  loads  on  western 
mountain  grades,  they  have  proved  invaluable  in  trans¬ 
porting  tremendous  quantities  of  war  materials  over  the 
Strategic  Middle  Route,  uniting  the  East  with  the  West 
Coast. 


NS 


The  ''4-8-8-4”  type  is  Union  Pacific’s  largest  and  heaviest 
steam  locomotive;  informally  christened  "Big  Boy”  by  the 
men  who  built  it.  This  giant  of  the  rails  is  132  feet  in  length 
and  weighs  approximately  600  tons.  Water  capacity  is 
25,000  gallons;  fuel  28  tons. 

★  Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  radio  program  on 

Mutual  nationwide  network  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

Cmisultyour  local  newspaper  for  the  time  and  station. 

THl  UtOCHESSI^e 


The  "Big  Boy”  is  a  typical  example  of  American  industrial 
skill  and  labor,  sparked  by  the  spirit  of  individual  enter¬ 
prise;  the  spirit  that  65,000  Union  Pacific  employes  are 
working  and  fighting  to  keep  alive,  to  build  a  bright  future 
for  your  America. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


ICIIX-  ^ 
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Philo.  Carriers 
Take  Their  Case 
To  Higher  Court 

Philadelphia,  July  9  —  Still 
contending  for  “the  right  to 
strike,”  newspaper  carriers  who 
supervise  delivery  of  Uie  two 
morning  newspapers,  Record 
and  Inquirer,  have  carried  their 
fight  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Bulletin  and 
News  are  not  involved  in  ^e 
litigation. 

Arthur  W.  A.  Cowan,  attorney 
for  Philadelphia  News  Carriers’ 
Union  No.  504,  identified  with 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  &  Assistants  Union  of  North 
America  (AFL),  announced  to¬ 
day  he  had  appealed  from  the 
recent  decree  by  Judge  Vincent 
A.  Carroll,  in  Common  Pleas 
Court,  continuing  indefinitely 
an  injunction  restraining  Rec¬ 
ord  carriers  from  striking  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Record's  policy 
of  employing  “Junior  salesmen” 
on  routes  owned  and  c^erated 
by  union  carriers.  On  the  point 
of  “basic  principles”  involved, 
the  Inquirer  joined  as  a  co¬ 
defendant. 

Appeal  was  taken  on  the 
ground  that  local  courts  have 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
since  the  question  of  status — 
whether  the  carriers  are  em¬ 
ployes  or  independent  mer¬ 
chants — has  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  "nie  case  has 
been  pending  before  NLRB  since 
May,  1944.  The  strike  threat 
here  first  developed  early  in 
April  of  this  year. 

The  case  has  been  docketed 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  for 
November. 

“Our  position  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  Cowan  said,  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  recent 
developments  in  St.  Louis,  af¬ 
fecting  three  large  newspapers 
there.  NLRB  ruling  the  Mis¬ 
souri  carriers  are  employes  and 
not  private  merchants.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court’s  Los  Angeles  decision  of 
more  than  a  year  ago,  shows 
what  we  may  reasonably  expect 
in  Philadelphia.” 

Notice  has  just  been  served 
here  that  representatives  of 
NLRB  will  sit  in  Philadelphia 
on  July  17,  to  take  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  hearings. 

Meanwhile,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  met  this  week  with 
agents  for  Philadelphia  News¬ 
boys  Union,  Local  No.  473,  also 
an  AFL  affiliate,  to  underwrite 
a  new  contract.  The  publi^ers 
agreed  a  few  weeks  ago  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  union. 


Scholarships  Awarded 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  10 — 
Establishment  of  four  $1,000  an¬ 
nual  scholarships  for  carriers 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  has 
been  announced  by  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  editor  and  publisher. 
■The  first  awards  will  be  made 
in  June,  1946.  The  awards  will 
be  made  by  a  committee  com¬ 
prising  Charles  Payne,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  a  business  or 
professional  man  and  a  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  public  schools. 
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The  Stronger  Sex 

With  Raleigh,  N.  C..  newspa¬ 
pers  and  press  association 
offices  manned  almost  entirely 
by  the  women,  the  warden  oi 
the  North  Carolina  state  prison 
has  relaxed  on  old  rule  that 
forbids  women  admission  as 
witnesses  to  executions.  Last 
week  saw  the  first  women  wit¬ 
nesses  since  the  state's  lethal 
gas  chamber  was  installed. 
The  first  women  witnesses 
were  Evelyn  Cheek  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  Times.  Cora 
Stegal  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Gene  Wood  of  the  United 
Press.  It  was  a  double  execu¬ 
tion.  The  girls  made  it  alright, 
but  a  man  witness  fainted. 


Hills  and  Bell  Return 
From  Their  War  Beats 

Lee  Hills,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and 
Jack  Bell,  Herald  columnist  and 
war  correspondent  for  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service, 
have  arrived  home  from  the 
European  and  Mediterranean 
theaters. 

Bell  reached  Miami  July  4 
and  Hills  the  next  day.  Hills 
spent  two  months  in  Italy. 
Turkey,  Jerusalem,  Poland. 
Africa,  France,  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  as  guest  of 
the  War  Department.  Bell’s  re¬ 
turn  was  his  second  from  over¬ 
seas.  After  covering  earlier 
phases  of  the  war  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  for  a 
short  rest  and  then  went  to  Ger¬ 
many  shortly  before  V-E  Day. 
■ 

Mauldin  Aids  War  Loan 

Bill  Mauldin’s  cartoons  of  the 
fighting  infantrymen  drawn  for 
Stars  and  Stripes,  distributed  to 
newspapers  through  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  and  recently  col¬ 
lected  into  a  best  seller,  were 
featured  last  week  in  a  Seventh 
War  Loan  display  by  Stern 
Brothers,  New  York  City  depart¬ 
ment  store.  The  store  turned 
over  several  huge  windows  to 
the  original  cartoons. 


Yon  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

— 4»reater  Cl«v«l«ad 
and 

Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adjacent  Coontie* 
wM  Hm 

GLEVEUUn  HJUN  DEUil 

Ctmnitfi  Htmt  Mtwtfftr 


Business  Urged 
To  Aim  Ads  at 
Farm  Opinions 

Of  the  2,M7  farmers  inter¬ 
viewed  for  the  second  farm 
opinion  survey  directed  by  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  78%  said  they  believed 
private  management  could  do  a 
better  job  of  running  business 
than  the  government. 

The  second  ANA  survey,  titled 
•'What  the  Farmer  Thinks  of 
Business,”  duplicated  the  net 
result  of  the  first  study.  Both 
indicated  the  farmer  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  business  operator 
and  strongly  favors  private  own¬ 
ership  of  commercial  business. 

The  studies,  conducted  by 
Crossley,  Inc.,  for  the  ANA,  were 
financed  by  the  Agricultural 
Publishers  Association  and  di¬ 
rected  and  interpreted  by  A.  C. 
Seyfarth’s  ANA  Agricultural 
Committee. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  study, 
Mr.  Seyfarth  has  pointed  out 
the  social  responsibilities  that 
advertising  must  assume.  The 
most  important,  he  declares,  is 
to  present  facts  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  decisions  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  Committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  business  that  it  en¬ 
courage  better  farmer-business 
relations  by  running  advertise¬ 
ments  that  will  explain  business 
methods  of  finance  and  opera¬ 
tion. 


\wAKLtWHANSC0L 


in  1944 
The 

KLEINHANS  1 
CO.  of  Buffolo 


one  of  America’s 
largest  stores 
for  men  and  boys, 
placed 


62.7% 


of  its  advertising 
space  in  the. 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 


In  retailing, 
advertising  pays  off 
at  the  cash  register 
and  in  Buffalo 
local  space  buyers  know 


th«  Courier-Express 
Delivers  the*  Goods  1 


MOtNiee  A  SWNBAV  NiWSMMK 


Come  Final  Peace.. 


Somebody 
Is  Going 
To  SELL 
A  ‘‘HeUuva” 

Lot  of 

Men's  Wear 

IN 

NEW  ORLEANS 

By  Advertisintt 

IN 

THE  TIMES-PKAYUNE 

AND 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

Representatives 

JANN  &  KELLEY.  INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


IDITOR  A  FUBLISHm  for  Jely  14,  1941 
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TO  BE  RELEASED  JULY  29  BY 
THE  CHICAGO  SUN  SYNDICATE 

MISS  FURY  makes  her  debut  with  The  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate 
on  July  29th.  And  on  September  3  this  beautiful,  exotic  hero¬ 
ine  finds  herself  in  a  new,  exciting  episode  .  .  .  packed  with 
international  intrigue  .  .  .  tense  with  the  emotions  of  hate, 
jealousy  and  love  .  .  .  teeming  with  hair-raising  mystery! 

See  that  your  readers  enjoy  the  fast-moving  action  and  thrill¬ 
ing  adventures  of  MISS  FURY  every  Sunday.  Write  for  proofs 
and  terms  today.  We  are  sure  BOTH  will  please  you. 
AVAILABLE  IN  FOUR  COLORS— 1/2  PAGE  AND  TABLOID 


Unanimously  accfalmed! 


HARIIY  RAKER.  Haiia9«r,  400  W.  MADISOH  ST..  CHICAGO  6.  ILL. 


Recently  one  Navsd  Training  Unit 
picked  out  20  comic  strip 
gals  and  then  voted  to  see  which  was  the 
favorite  ...  it  was  a  clean 
sweep  for  MISS  FURY  .  .  .  not 
one  dissenting  vote!  Aren’t 
the  reasons  obvious.’ 


editor  a  PURLISHERfor  Jaly  14,  194S 
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Mowrer 


Arm  Reporters, 
Dick'  Mowrer 
Advocates 

Richard  Mowrer’s  first  words 
were,  “Are  you  sure  you  don’t 
want  Edgar  Mowrer?” 

Richard,  for- 
eign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily 
Newt,  returned 
to  the  U£.  with 
the  8th  Air 
Force  this  week, 
after  more  than 
four  years  of 
service  abroad. 

Upon  checking 
into  the  Algon¬ 
quin  Hotel  in 
New  York  City, 
he  discovered 
they  were  expecting  his  uncle, 
Columnist  Edgar  Mowrer,  to  ar¬ 
rive  from  Washington.  Soft 
spoken  Richard  Mowrer  didn’t 
consider  himself  “good  copy.” 

Commenting  about  himself, 
the  son  of  Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
Daily  News  editor,  said  Jest¬ 
ingly,  “I  guess  I’m  the  only  re¬ 
porter  who  hasn’t  written  a 
ibook — ^just  lazy!” 

“I'll  probably  go  back  to 
Europe,”  he  guessed,  “but  I 
don’t  want  to  stay  in  the  Middle 
East.  There’s  too  much  censor¬ 
ship  there  and  it’s  really  harm¬ 
ful,  because  a  reporter  can’t 
pass  on  true  facts  to  the  public.” 

Mowrer  is  pessimistic  about 
elimination  of  political  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
said  that  before  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  “American  cor¬ 
respondents  were  chastised  by 
American  military  authorities 
in  Cairo  for  sending  too  much 
political  news.” 

Another  thing  that  Mowrer 
would  like  to  see  changed,  is 
the  rule  forbidding  reporters  to 
carry  arms.  “Anything  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  foreign  correspondent 
in  war  time,”  he  said.  “Things 
may  pop  suddenly  and  without 
weapons  the  reporter  hasn’t 
much  of  a  chance.”  He  pointed 
out  the  case  of  Joseph  Morton, 
AP  newsman  executed  by  the 
Germans  in  Slovakia,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  “anything  can  happen.” 

The  28th  of  April  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  significance  to  Mowrer. 
On  April  28,  1939,  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Italy  by  Mussolini 
because  the  dictator  didn’t  like 
the  “tone”  of  his  dispatches. 
Undaunted,  Mowrer  got  married 
on  the  same  day.  Six  years 
later,  April  28,  1945,  he  returned 
to  Milan,  Italy,  and  saw  II  Duce’s 
body  in  the  morgue. 

Mowrer  has  seen  several  con¬ 
flicts,  dating  back  to  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  He  can  remember 
when  “going  off  to  the  wars  was 
like  a  week-end  hunting  trip.” 

For  about  60  days,  he  plans 
to  “relax,  visit  the  family  and 
shop  around  for  civilian  clothes.” 
He  said  the  first  reporter  to 
come  overseas  in  civilian  clothes 
was  Leonard  Lyons,  the  New 
York  Poet  columnist. 

“I  think  it  was  a  smart  idea, 
too,”  he  commented,  “because 
the  Germans  felt  they  were 
talking  to  a  civilian  instead  of 
iuat  another  guy  in  uniform.” 
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New  England  Parley 

The  summer  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  As¬ 
sociation  oi  Circulotion  Mana¬ 
gers  will  take  place  Aug.  15-16. 
at  the  Hotel  Stotler,  Boston. 
Guy  W.  Mersereau.  Christion 
Science  Monitor,  will  preside. 


No  Legal  Issue 
Seen  in  Reading 
Papers  on  Air 

While  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  and  nearly  all  of  the  city’s 
radio  stations  were  doing  their 
best  during  the  deliverers’  strike 
to  serve  readers  of  newspapers 
by  reading  the  comics  and  sum¬ 
marizing  the  papers’  features. 
Editor  &  Publisher  checked  to 
find  out  whether  the  copyright 
or  any  other  law  would  protect 
syndicate  and  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  from  similar,  but  unper¬ 
mitted,  use  when  the  papers 
have  normal  distribution. 

The  consensus  of  iegal  minds 
indicated  few  or  none  of  the 
features — comics,  Broadway  col¬ 
umns,  etc. — were  protected  from 
reading  or  summarizing  over 
the  air  by  the  copyright  law. 
A  best  seller  novel  or  a  whole 
Winchell  column  could  be  read 
over  the  air,  lawyers  said,  and 
since  that  reading  would  not 
constitute  legal  publication,  the 
copyright  protection  would  be 
useless. 

None  of  the  feature  material 
could  be  dramatized,  of  course, 
without  permission  or  infringe¬ 
ment,  they  said — which  might 
prevent  such  highly  colored 
readings  as  the  Mayor  gave 
“Dick  Tracy.”  Possibly  also,  seri¬ 
ous  columns  might  be  interpeted 
as  being  “similar  composition” 
to  lectures,  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  and  come  under  their 
protection  from  verbal  perform¬ 
ance. 

Precedent  for  this  application 
of  the  copyright  law  to  radio  was 
afforded.  Alfred  Wasserstrom, 
counsel  for  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  noted,  in  the  lower  court 
case  of  Alfred  Kreymborg  vs. 
Jimmy  Durante  and  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  Durante  read 
a  Kreymborg  poem  over  NBC 


The 

Grandest 
Guy  In  the 
Comicsl 

Major  Hoople 

star  of 

Our  Boarding  House 


Another 


Leader 


and  the  court  ruled  that  even 
though  the  poem  possessed  dra¬ 
matic  possibilities  it  was  not  a 
dramatic  work  and  therefore  not 
protected  by  the  copyright  pro¬ 
visions. 

Reading  over  the  air,  Was¬ 
serstrom  beiieves,  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  publication  —  and  the 
copyright  law  protects  against 
publication,  not  against  reading. 

Although  the  copyright  law 
thus  would  furnish  little  pro¬ 
tection,  the  legal  consensus  was 
that  the  features  would  be  safe 
against  any  use  on  the  air  which 
might  be  proved  injurious  to  the 
owners’  property  interests.  A 
suit  for  damages  would  be  the 
logical  recourse  in  any  per¬ 
sistent  infringement. 


Phoenixville  Daily 
Serves  Army  Hospital 

Publishing  the  news  of  the 
Army’s  big  Valley  Forge  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  isn’t  all  the  Phoe¬ 
nixville  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican 
is  doing  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  veterans  and  its  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  also  educating  its 
readers  how  to  treat  the  blinded 
and  disfigured  men;  it  is  devot¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  its  sports 
pages  to  the  hospital’s  athletics 
program:  it  is  helping  to  accom¬ 
modate  thousands  of  visitors  in 
town,  and  to  find  homes  for  ser¬ 
vice  men’s  relatives;  and  it  has 
now  made  its  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties  available  for  publication  of 
the  hospital’s  own  magazine. 


SWtPS  MORALE 
-lOCAlNEWS 

NO  SINGLE  FACTOR  helps  to  build  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  our  men  in  the  armed  forces  as 
cheerful  mail  from  home.  Even  apple  pie  a  la 
mode  is  a  poor  second  in  popularity  when 
those  letters  are  brightened  up  with  home 
town  clippings  from  the  Localnews  DailiesI 
Commanding  officers  and  public  relations  of¬ 
ficers  in  all  theatres  of  the  war  and  those  at 
camps  and  bases  here  in  this  country  em¬ 
phatically  state  that  such  raise  the  spirits,  and 
hopes  and  zeal  as  if  by  magic. 

Whether  he’s  a  lonesome  lieutenant  or  a 
swashbuckling  sergeant  he’s  anxious  to  know 
“what’s  cookin’  ”  back  home,  and  takes  as 
eager  interest  in  the  local  ads  as  well  as  in  the 
local  teams’  scores,  and  social  news. 

It’s  up  to  us,  the  folks  he’s  left  behind  to 
bring  him  home  for  the  moment  by  our  letters 
which  have  their  interest  increased  consider¬ 
ably  when  we  enclose  clippings— send  him  the 
whole  issue  of  his  localnews  daily! 


iti  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  if 
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More  than  8500  four -engine  heavy 
planes  iiave  come  off  the  twin  assem¬ 
bly  lines  at  Willow  Run. 

Behind  this  achievement,  un¬ 
equalled  in  aircraft  history,  is  an 
amazing  story.  Ford  decided  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  plane  building  the  precision 
mass-production  methods  it  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  automobile  held. 

This  called  for  erecting  the  largest 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  world — 
designing  thousands  of  machines  and 
fixtures — setting  up  91  conveyor 
lines  and  29  miles  of  craneways — 
training  thousands  of  workers. 

The  plane,  containing  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  parts,  had  to  be  broken  down 
into  pro<luction  units  which  could  he 
integrated  into  the  assembly  system. 


Shortcuts  were  developed  at  every 
turn.  In  the  case  of  the  center  wing 
section,  for  example,  the  construc¬ 
tion  time  of  standard  aircraft  meth¬ 
ods  was  reduced  94%. 

Raw  material  went  in  one  end  of 
the  plant  .  .  .  planes  came  out  the 
other,  at  a  peak  rate  of  one  every 
hour,  ready  to  fly  away. 

Here  is  another  Ford  "Hrst.”  In 
the  days  ahead,  new  Ford-built  cars 
and  trucks  will  continue  to  beneht 
by  the  same  resourceful  engineering 
which  made  Willow  Run  the  marvel 
of  the  industrial  world. 


“THE  FORD  SHOW*  Brilliant  sinaint  tiara,  orchaatra 
and  drama.  Evary  Sunday,  NBC  natworh.  2:00  P.M., 
E.W.T..  1;OOP.M.,  C.W.T..  12:00  H.,  M.W.T.,  11:00 
A.M.,  P.W.T. 


EXPECT  THE  FROM  FORD! 
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PHOTCKfRAPHY 

Men  and  'Suds' 
On  Hearst  Staff 
In  Baltimore 

By  Jack  Pric* 

There  is  something  familiar 
about  the  scenery  around  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Baltimore 
that  reminds  one  of  the  New 
York  Journal  -  American.  Both 
plants  face  a  river  where  ship¬ 
ping  is  heavy  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  similar.  We  felt  at  ease 
when  entering  the  Baltimore 
Newt-Poet  and  American  plant 
because  of  the  homey  surround¬ 
ings. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  door 
of  the  art  department  we  were 
greeted  with  a  roar  and  a  cheer. 
The  cheering  came  from  Joe 
Arthur,  the  chief  of  the  art,  en¬ 
graving  and  photo  departments. 
He  ..nd  this  writer  covered  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  1912 
at  Baltimore.  Joe  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Later  he  transferred  to  the 
Hearst  papers,  first  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  In  1925  he  came  to 
Baltimore. 

The  photo  department  appears 
to  be  part  of  the  art  department 
but  it  operates  independently. 
There  are  five  developing  rooms, 
two  being  about  7x9  feet  and 
the  other  three  5x6  feet.  Each 
room  is  shared  by  two  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  rooms  are  fitt^ 
with  lockers  and  work  benches. 

There  are  two  printing  rooms, 
one  a  small  room  about  8x10 
and  the  other  a  larger  one  about 
12x15  feet.  There  are  two 
Howie  water  cooled  enlargers 
in  the  large  room.  The  cypress 
wood  tank  in  this  room  is  about 
10  feet  long  and  set  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  where  it  may  be  used  from 
all  sides. 

Outside  the  printing  rooms 
there  is  a  combination  room 
which  is  used  for  copying,  dry¬ 
ing  of  negatives  and  prints  and 
other  finishing  work.  This  sec¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the 
art  department.  It  is  airy  and 
light 

The  staff  consists  of  nine  out¬ 
side  men  and  one  inside  man. 
The  cameramen  are  supplied 
with  all  equipment,  the  4x5 
Speed  Graphic  being  standard. 
The  repair  work  is  done  by  a 
former  staff  photographer,  Fred 
Frititta,  who  is  presently  a  re¬ 
toucher  and  artist.  He  is  also  a 
^ecialist  in  color  photography. 

Each  photographer  has  a  car 
and  is  allowed  seven  cents  per 
mile  for  maintenance.  They 
cover  about  four  assignments  a 
day  and  develop  and  print  their 
own  negatives  except  in  emer¬ 
gencies  when  the  work  is  turned 
pver  to  the  inside  operator. 

The  staff  includes  Fred  Ho- 
h^nstein.  Jack  Shipley,  Law¬ 
rence  McNally,  Charles  Bauer, 
Peter  Rowe,  Alvin  Nazdor, 
William  Dunaway,  Louis  Steese 
and  Ivan  Young.  The  following 
are  in  service:  William  Ochs, 
Charles  Hart.  Sydney  Sussman, 
Frank  Spineck  and  Harold 
Spicer.  There  is  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  who  seems  to  be 
in  a  special  class.  She  is  Sodel- 
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via  Rihn.  “Suds”  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  came  to 
America  when  she  was  10.  She 
is  now  26. 

After  high  school,  she  de¬ 
cided  photography  was  to  be 
her  career  and  now  she  intends 
to  make  news  work  her  spe¬ 
cialty.  She  gets  no  fecial  privi¬ 
lege  and  is  kept  going  on  a  par 
with  the  men.  She  covers  every 
type  of  assignment  and  is  not 
designated  for  sob-sister  stuff. 
“Suds”  does  her  own  develop¬ 
ing  and  printing  and  is  capable 
of  keeping  her  equipment  in 
repair.  She  came  to  the  News- 
Poat  four  years  ago. 

As  soon  as  an  additional 
building  has  been  completed,  the 
photo  department  will  be  moved 
into  it  and  modernized  to  the 
last  degree. 

Pittsburgh  Election 

Walter  Stein,  Associated 
Press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  at  the  annual 
meetiiM.  James  Klingensmith, 
Pott  -  Gazette,  was  re-elected 
vice-president;  Paul  E.  White- 
house,  Sun  -  Telegraph,  was 
named  secretary,  and  George 
Bower,  Post-Gazette,  treasurer. 
Charles  Steubgen,  Post-Gazette. 
George  Ruark,  AP,  and  Ed 
Morgan,  Sun  -  Telegraph,  com¬ 
prise  the  executive  committee. 

Personctl  Shots 

CAPTAIN  DICK  SARNO,  who 

has  been  with  the  Photo  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Signal  Corps  since 
early  1943,  has  recently  been 
honorably  discharged.  He  will 
return  to  his  job  as  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  after  his  terminal 
leave  has  expired.  Sarno  has 
covered  many  famous  assign¬ 
ments  including  several  of  the 
Big  Three  Conferences.  He  is 
the  first  of  the  five  Sarno 
brothers  to  be  mustered  out 
His  brothers  are  combat  pho¬ 
tographers.  .  .  .  Thomas  Goidon, 
recently  resigned  from  the  OWI 
to  join  the  photo  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  .  .  .  “Toney" 
Vidacovich  left  the  photo  staff 
of  the  New  Orleans  ( La. )  Times- 
Picayune  to  enter  military  serv¬ 
ice.  .  .  .  C.P.O.  Nick  Peterson 
was  recently  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to  his  former 
position  as  staff  photographer 
on  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

.  .  .  The  New  York  Turf  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  a  group 
of  cameramen  who  cover  the 
horse  races,  reelected  all  offi¬ 
cers  for  another  year:  EKck 
Sarno  (Daily  Mirror),  presi¬ 
dent;  Sam  Falk  (New  York 
Timet),  vice-president:  Bill 
Greene  (World-Telegram),  sec¬ 
retary  and  acting  chairman,  and 
Joe  Lyons  (New  York  Sun), 
treasurer.  .  .  .  Lt.  Robert  Wands, 
former  Wide  World  and  AP 
photographer,  is  now  acting  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  of  the  Still  Pic¬ 
ture  School  of  the  Signal  Corps 
at  Astoria.  L.  I.  .  .  .  Major  Mar¬ 
tin  McEvily  sent  a  menu  from 
Kunming,  China,  with  listed 
prices  of  a  Chinese  restaurant. 
It  showed  that  a  meal  for  four 
hungry  persons  cost  7,720  Chi¬ 
nese  dollars.  .  .  .  Sam  Myers, 
veteran  AP  photographer  in 
Philadelphia,  had  six  blood 


transfusions  contributed  by  fel¬ 
low-cameramen  on  various  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspapers,  and  has 
now  been  moved  from  Grad¬ 
uate  Hospital  to  his  home  in 
Atlantic  City.  .  .  .  Jack  Sperry, 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and 
Daily  News  photographer,  has 
join^  the  pictorial  staff  ot  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  .  .  .  Bart  Cos- 
tanzio  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
camera  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

'Reumon' 

EVERY  (JOOD  photographer 

looks  for  a  new  “angle”  when 
his  assignment  is  a  situation  that 
has  been  done  many,  many  times 
before.  That  was  the  problem 
that  confronted  Los  Angeles 
Times  Staff  Photographer  Alfred 
(Red)  Humphreys  when  the 
Blackhawk  Division  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  recently. 

Told  to  shoot  reimions  be¬ 
tween  the  returning  service  men 
and  their  families,  Humphreys 
came  up  with  a  corking  idea. 
He  photographed  the  upturned 
palm  of  a  returning  soldier  in 
which  was  resting  his  baby’s  tiny 
hand  and  the  mother’s,  ’^e  pic¬ 
ture  was  captioned  “Reunion.” 
a 

Upholds  SmaUer  Papers 

Protests  against  increasing 
newsprint  allotments  on  the 
proposed  sliding  scale  during 
the  third  quarter  have  been 
made  in  wire  and  letter  to  the 
WPB  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  by  Harold  B.  Johnson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times,  on 
the  ground  that  the  method  oi 
allowing  a  greater  percentage 
of  increase  if  use  of  newsprint 
is  larger — “discriminates  against 
smaller  papers.”  To  prevent 
placing  such  a  “premium  on 
the  heavy  use  of  newsprint,”  a 
flat  percentage  rate  should  be 
employed,  he  suggested. 

■ 

Southom  Shares  on  Sale 

Common  shares  of  Southam 
publishing  company  were  of¬ 
fered  the  public  recently  and 
approved  by  the  Toronto  and 
Montreal  stock  exchanges.  In 
addition  to  large  job  printing 
establishments,  Southam’s  pub¬ 
lish  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  the  Wlnni- 
peg  Tribune,  the  Edmonton 
Journal,  Calgary  Herald  and 
Vancouver  Province. 


StraUfically-located  Tex- 
M  arkana.  ABC  Citz  Zone, 
m  06.127.  induatrlallz  secure 
M  for  the  future,  shows 
V  steady  zrowth  in  every 
m  Market-Vital  Field,  and  pay- 
m  roll  flrurea  display  the  same 
m  upward  swiny  to  yreater  buy- 
M  iny  power. 

■  Monthly  wayes  up  to  an  ap- 

■  proximate  $4,200,000.  That’ll 

■  buy  a  lot  of  yoods. 

'fXA«KAMA 


GHZETTE'NEUIS 


^^^TEXARKANA.  ARK.-TEXA6 


All-Star  H.  S. 
Gridders  Ploy 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  10 — 
The  Minneapolis  Daily  Times 
is  going  into  a  pretentious  foot¬ 
ball  promotion  worked  out  by 
its  sports  editor,  Dick  Cullum. 

An  annual  All-Star  high 
school  football  game  will  be 
played  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota  stadium  between  the 
northern  and  southern  sections 
of  the  state,  Aug.  25.  This  line¬ 
up  makes  use  of  the  strong  in¬ 
tercity  rivalry  which  has  St. 
Paul  with  the  South  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  with  the  North. 

Sports  editors  of  all  dailies 
in  the  state  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  into  regional  committees 
to  select  the  All-Stars  by  re¬ 
gions  on  a  population  basis. 
Two  high  school  coaches  for 
each  side  have  been  picked  on 
their  records. 

Cost  of  equipping,  transport¬ 
ing,  housing  50  players,  train¬ 
ing  them  for  two  weeks,  com¬ 
pensating  coaches,  trainers, 
o.her  promotional  details  make 
this  one  of  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  promotions  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  Minnesota. 

All  net  proceeds  of  the  game 
will  be  administered  “for  the 
advancement  of  high  school 
athletics  and  physical  training 
in  Minnesota.” 

A  three-day  clinic  for  high 
school  coaches  in  all  sports  will 
be  conducted  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  game. 

I  28  LINES- 
TWia  A  WEEK 

Small,  yes,  but  it  does 
a  whale  of  a  job  for  a 
little  dress  shop  in 
Media,  Pa. . .  .just  five 
miles  from  Chester. 
The  owner  says,  "If 
anybody  doesn't  be¬ 
lieve  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Chester 
Times  pays,  send  'em 

Ito  me  .  .  .  I'll  soon  put 
'em  righti" 

Newspapers  Get 
Immediate 


Action! 


vlfM  a.  Hill.  Pub.;  C.  L.  Umm 
0«w.Myr.;  Dm  McKay .  iMl  A4«.  Mat 
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WHAT  will  baby  look  like? 


The  M.D.  had  diplomas  from  the  best 
medical  schools^  the  tdtra  in  diagnostic 
devices^  coidd  answer  more  questions  than 
the  experts  on  Information  Please,  and 
usually  came  up  with  the  right  reply.  But 
when  the  lady  with  embonpoint  said,  ^^Yes, 
doc,  but  what  will  my  baby  look  like?*' 
— about  all  he  could  stutter  was  "Ga-g-go 
ask  the  stork". . . 

Nine  years  ago,  the  advertiser  in  color- 
gravure  faced  a  dilemma  just  as  dark.  He 
could  hire  a  photographer  who  captured  the 
soul  of  the  Washing  Powder  or  Baking 
Soda  ...  get  an  original  print  which  was  a 
potential  grand  prix  winner ...  set  the  type 
at  a  swank  typographer.  But  what  his  final 
color  advertisement  would  look  like — 
nobody  knew  until  it  appeared  in  print. 

To  take  the  mystery  out  of  magazine 
and  newspaper  colorgravure  reproductions 
. . .  and  permit  an  advertiser  or  publisher  to 
have  a  preview  of  his  ad  or  editorial  page . . . 
Intaglio  Service  developed  the  first  practical 
means  of  supplying  complete  progressive 
proofs ...  in  yellow,  red,  blue,  and  black  or 
brown,  and  the  combination  of  all  colors . . . 


enabled  the  coloroto  advertiser . . .  like  the 
user  of  letterpress  or  offset ...  to  see  proofs 
before  the  advertisement  ran. 

Pioneering  in  a  new  field.  Intaglio  set  the 
pace  and  the  standard . . .  has  done  much  to 
facilitate  and  improve  techniques  and  final 
reproductions  in  monoroto  and  coloroto . . . 
was  first  to  give  the  advertising  agency  or  the 
publisher  a  series  of  prints ...  to  make  film 
positives  ...  to  handle  gravure  copy  in 
pieces  instead  of  the  more  expensive  single 
unit ...  to  supply  proofs  in  monogravure . . . 
to  give  multiple  positives  ...  and  to  prove 
in  colorgravure! 

Wrra  over  nine  years  of  experience, 
enterprise,  and  leadership ...  a  staff  of  more 
than  a  hundred  craftsmen  trained  to  highest 
precision  workmanship . . .  the  most  mo^m 
physical  equipment  and  ideas ...  and  full 
facilities  for  photos,  etching,  and  proofing 
in  Chicago  as  well  as  New  York ...  Intaglio 
serves  the  advertiser  and  the  publisher  of 
magazines  in  gravure . . .  with  the  finest  color 
separations ...  the  best  progressives— saves 
time,  temper  and  cost.  For  the  finest  in 
graviu-e  .  . .  either  monoroto  or  color  .  .  . 
consult  Intaglio! 


INTAGLIO  SERVICE  CORP. 

•  Rotogravure  Servicers 

CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Court  NEW  YORK;  305  East  46th  Street 
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LOUIS 

LOCHNER 


♦  DAN 
DELUGE 


BERLIN 


VIENNA 


IDITOR  *  PUtLISHERf*r  Jaly  14.  1«4» 


THE  BYLINE  OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


These  men  are  port  of  a  great  team  of  AP  experts 
on  the  job  24  hours  a  day,  7  dnys  a  week  to  bring  you 
the  news  with  speed,  clarity,  accuracy. 


Associated  Press  correspondents  are  lifting  the 
blackout  on  truthful  news  in  Europe— a  blackout  that 
existed  during  years  of  Nazi  domination. 


Back  to  Berlin  have  gone  Louis  Lochner,  AP's  Berlin 
chief  of  bureau  for  more  than  20  years,  and  Daniel 
DeLuce,  whose  long  experience  in  Russia,  Poland,  Italy 
and  the  Balkans  has  made  him  an  outstanding  author* 
ity  on  current  European  affairs. 


Alvin  Steinkopf  returns  to  Prague— to  this  veteran 
world  traveler  a  place  almost  as  familiar  as  his  native 
Minnesota.  After  four  years  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  London 
and  on  the  Italian  front,  William  King  moves  to  Bel¬ 
grade.  A.  I.  Goldberg,  whose  stories  on  the  capture  of 
Hermann  Goering  made  headlines  all  over  the  world, 
has  been  reporting  from  Vienna,  Budapest  and 
Bratislava. 


¥ 


rrU  AND  DELIVERERS 

IT  IS  CLEAR  that  both  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  are  op¬ 
posed  to  settling  differences  with  manage¬ 
ment  through  legal  processes  believing  the 
strike  to  be  the  all-powerful  weapon  to 
obtain  unprecedented  concessions. 

Both  unions  are  defying  the  authority 
of  the  War  Labor  Board.  Both  charge 
publishers  with  responsibility  for  strikes 
now  in  progress. 

Actually,  there  is  no  dispute  in  either 
case  over  wages  or  hours.  The  publishers 
refuse  to  pay  the  deliverers  in  New  York 
City  a  3%  welfare  fund  and  ask  to  have  it 
referred  to  the  WLB.  The  publishers  now 
being  struck  in  Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Birmingham  decline  to  give 
blanket  recognition  in  contracts,  to  ITU 
union  rules  and  desire  to  have  this  issue 
referred  to  the  WLB.  These  two  unions 
refuse  to  have  the  issues  decided  by  an  im¬ 
partial  agency  of  the  government  because 
they  know  their  ridiculous  demands  will 
be  turned  down.  So  the  unions  have  called 
strikes. 

We  ask  you.  Who  is  responsible,  the 
publishers  or  the  unions? 

The  ITU  recognizes  its  untenable  posi¬ 
tion  by  crying:  “We  have  been  locked  out.” 
That’s  a  laugh.  The  deliverers  are  now 
seeing  the  folly  of  their  strike  as  WLB 
action  has  wiped  out  all  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  publishers  and  given  the 
latter  a  free  hand  to  make  agreements 
with  other  groups  for  delivery. 

We  have  a  well-tried  and  well-proven 
sports  practice  in  this  country  of  abiding 
by  the  umpire's  decision.  Many  industries 
are  employing  impartial  “czars”  to  settle 
intra-industry  disputes.  Enlightened  labor 
unions  and  employers  for  many  years  have 
abided  by  the  decisions  of  impartial  ar¬ 
bitrators.  But  now  the  ITU  and  the  de¬ 
liverers  declare  their  demands  are  “musts” 
and  therefore  not  arbitrable. 

There  is  no  sympathy  in  any  quarter 
for  these  strikers.  They  are  distinctly 
“away  off  base”  and  are  doing  serious 
damage  to  the  cause  of  unionism.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  New  York  and  the  other 
cities  mentioned  are  being  deprived  of 
their  daily  newspapers  and  they  don’t  like 
It 

Even  leaders  of  other  labor  unions 
believe  these  strikes  are  unjustified  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  “no-strike  pledge”  by 
all  labor.  Michael  J.  Quill,  president  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  and  chairman 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations,  stated  this  week 
that  the  CIO  “stands  squarely  behind  its 
no-strike  pledge.” 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  taken  drastic 
action  against  the  New  York  deliverers 
union.  As  we  go  to  press  the  newspapers 
are  attempting  to  reorganize  their  delivery 
systems  without  that  union. 

We  hope  that  the  WLB  will  also  be 
firm  with  the  ITU  and  its  officers  right 
now  or  the  wave  of  typo  strikes  will  spread 
to  every  newspaper  plant  with  an  ITU 
contract  and  will  seriously  affect  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  vital  news  and  advertising 
copy. 


For  a  dream  romelh  through  the  multitude 
of  husines^;  and  a  fool’s  voice  is  known  by 
multitude  of  words. — Eicclesiastes,  V ;  3. 


ARGENTINA 

SOMETHING  is  rotten  in  Argentina — and 
it  smells  powerfully  like  the  Farrell- 
Peron  government.  Despite  all  the  mouth- 
ings  of  this  regime  in  behalf  of  demo¬ 
cratic  methods.  Fascist  practices  remain. 
That  government  not  only  signed  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec  but  is  pledging  an  early 
signature  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  still  American  newspaper  men  are 
being  hounded  in  Buenos  Aires  like  com¬ 
mon  criminals. 

One  week  Vice-President  Juan  Peron 
announces  that  censorship  has  been  lifted. 
The  next  week  it  is  back  again,  un¬ 
announced,  with  a  squeeze  tighter  than 
ever.  Individual  liberties  are  so  far  cur¬ 
tailed  that  the  once  great  dailies  of  La 
Prenta  and  La  Nacion  are  completely  ham¬ 
strung  and  ineffectual. 

The  people  in  control — Farrell,  Peron 
or  the  army  behind  them — have  discovered 
that  they  cannot  forever  hold  American 
correspondents  incommunicado.  These  re¬ 
porters  have  succeeded  in  telling  the 
world  outside  exactly  what  is  going  on  in 
Argentina.  Sometimes  their  stories  have 
circumvented  censorship.  At  other  times 
they  have  been  passed  by  the  censors  only 
to  have  the  government  attempt  reprisals 
for  something  that  was  written.  The  old 
method  of  threatening  correspondents — 
holding  them  responsible  when  they  wrote 
something  detrimental  to  the  govern¬ 
ment — has  given  way  to  a  reign  of  terror¬ 
ism  against  them. 

Arnaldo  Cortesi  of  the  New  York  Timet 
and  Joe  Newman  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  have  been  threatened  with  bodily 
injury.  They,  and  others  like  Ernie  Hill 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Virginia 
Prewett  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  have  been 
followed  and  hounded  by  the  local 
“gestapo.”  Needless  to  say  these  reporters 
have  not,  and  will  not  be  intimidated. 

Of  course,  Peron  and  his  henchmen  deny 
any  part  in  the  campaign  against  these 
newspaper  men.  But  whether  they  are 
directly  responsible  or  not  they  certainly 
know  what  is  going  on.  If  any  harm  be¬ 
falls  these  American  citizens  they  should 
be  held  responsible. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  around  the  world  where  Amer¬ 
ican  reporters  are  not  permitted  to  func¬ 
tion.  But  Argentina  is  the  only  spot  where 
our  correspondents  are  getting  kicked 
around  in  this  manner.  It  is  time  our  own 
government  made  vigorous  representations 
to  Argentina  against  this  treatment. 


ED 


WITHHOLDING  NEWS 

THE  CORRESPONDENTS  assigned  to  the 
White  House  unfortunately  agreed  to 
withholding  news  of  President  Truman’i 
departure  for  Europe  and  promptly  were 
scooped  on  their  own  story. 

What  was  common  knowledge  around 
Washington — when,  where  and  on  what 
boat  the  President  left — was  being  held 
up  through  an  “understanding”  between 
reporters  and  the  White  House  until  the 
latter  “released”  the  story. 

The  President  departed  Saturday.  Drew 
Pearson  broke  the  story  on  the  air  Sunday 
night,  then  the  White  House  correspondent! 
sent  the  story  for  Monday  morning  pub¬ 
lication  without  a  “release”  from  the  White 
House.  Since  then  the  Office  of  Censorship 
has  declared  there  was  no  security  in¬ 
volved  and  publication  did  not  violate  the 
Censorship  Code. 

Drew  Pearson  told  Editor  &  Publishb 
that  he  “did  not  attend  any  White  House 
press  conference,  had  no  knowledge  of 
such  a  conference,  but  obtained  my  infor¬ 
mation  from  high  official  sources  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  story  of  his  departure  was 
bruited  about  Washington  and  appeared  to 
be  known  by  everyone.  I  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  sending  a  written  transcript  of 
what  I  proposed  using  to  the  Office  of 
Censorship  which  they  okayed.” 

It  is  fine  for  correspondents  to  cooperate 
with  the  White  House  in  withholding  in¬ 
formation  given  to  them  in  confidence. 
But  they  should  study  the  Code  a  little 
more  thoroughly  and  object  vigorously  to 
withholding  stories  not  covered  by  the 
Code  or  they  will  undoubtedly  be  scooped 
again  in  the  future. 

WAR  BOND  RECORD 

THE  FIGURES  on  advertising  cooperation 
in  the  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive  have 
not  been  released,  but  the  new  record 
established  in  bond  sales  is  enough  to 
warrant  newspapers,  radio  and  magazinei 
taking  great  pride  in  the  support  they 
gave.  Without  their  generous  participa¬ 
tion  the  88%  oversubscription  ^  the  14 
billion  dollar  goal  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible. 

All  classifications  of  bonds  set  new  sale* 
records  in  the  drive.  Corporation  and  indi¬ 
vidual  sales  soared  over  their  quotai 
and  only  the  “E”  Bond  quota  was  not  met 
Nevertheless,  “E”  Bond  sales  were  99.4% 
of  the  four  billion  dollar  goal  which  wu 
a  billion  dollars  higher  than  any  previous 
quota.  In  spite  of  failure  to  reach  the 
quota,  $850,000,000  more  “E”  Bonds  were 
sold  than  ever  before.  In  addition,  salei 
to  individuals  were  $1,681,000,000  over  the 
seven  billion  quota. 

It  is  in  the  individual  and  “E”  Bond 
classifications  that  newspaper,  radio  and 
magazine  editorial  and  advertising  support 
has  its  greatest  effect. 

Frank  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Allied 
Newspaper  Council  of  the  Treasury,  state* 
“the  figures  will  show  more  sponsored 
advertising  in  daily  and  weekly  newr 
papers  as  well  as  more  news  and  editorial 
support. 

This  new  record  in  sales  is  a  distinct 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  support 
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Maurice  Heaton,  vice-presl-  gan  FHA  dir 
dent  and  Los  Angeles  manager  nominated  by 
of  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cres-  man  to  be  NI: 
mer  Co.,  has  Frank  H.  I 

been  elected  been  on  leave 

president  of  the  Racine 

Los  Angeles  Times,  has  ret 

chapter,  A  s  s  o-  ing  editor  aft< 

ciation  of  Am-  the  West  Coas 

erican  Newspa-  cadets 

per  Representa-  ^  fvanb 

tives.  Leo  Wil-  -W.  J- 

SON  of  John  B. 

Woodward  Co.  Registe 

was  chosen  vice- 

president  and  n 

Dalton  Bishop, 
he  planned  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
►f  his  paper's  bee,  Inc.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  Maurice  B.  Crabbe,  business 
(to  York  Daily  News  publish-  manager  of  the  Eagle  Grove 
has  received  an  invitation  (Iowa)  Eagle,  has  been  ap- 
jm  General  Douglas  Mac-  pointed  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
rthur  to  visit  the  Philippine  state  Printing  Board,  succeed- 
tands.  ing  Tom  Purcell,  retired  pub- 

W  Webb  McCall,  publi^er  Usher  of  the  Hampton  (Iowa) 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 


)ERS0NAL 

yffiNTION 


Heaton 


Building,  Wil¬ 
liams  continuing 
as  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Wash- 


With  the  recent  addition  of  seven 
new  papers,  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  “My  Day”  col¬ 
umn  has  reached  its  highest  point 
since  the  column  was  started  on 
December  30,  1935. 

Since  Mrs.  Roosevelt  left  the  White 
House,  she  has  made  the  writing  of 
the  column  her  only  job,  outside 
of  her  magazine  work. 

“Released  from  the  restraints  im¬ 
posed  upon  a  President’s  wife,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  can  now  take  her 
place  as  a  leader  of  American  wo¬ 
men,”  says  Mrs.  Walter  Ferguson. 
“She  can  be  herself,  say  what  she 
thinks,  do  as  she  pleases,  without 
creating  a  charge  that  her  remarks 
.-ire  trial  balloons  of  political  poli¬ 
cies. 

“It  is  natural  that  women  should 
look  to  her  for  leadership.  Few 
are  born  to  the  high  destiny  of  an 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  but  to  the  least 
of  us  there  is  the  same  chance  to 
help  others  to  work  for  causes  in 
which  wc  believe,  and  to  concern 
ourselves  with  important  matters.” 

All  tests  show  “My  Day”  at  the 
top  in  reader  interest  for  women. 

For  terms  and  samples  please  write 
to 


01  Angeles  Times,  has  pur- 
ijsed  the  Covina  (Cal.)  Argus  , 

Dd  the  Covina  Citizen  In  part-  ” 
ership  with  Corwin  C.  Hoff- 
lAK,  editor  and  publisher  of  (Oai  ) 
le  Citizen.  The  papers  have  uj_  ‘f* 
etn  consolidated.  partmt 

Cecil  J.  (“Scoop”)  Wilkin-  Univei 
M  in  August  will  round  out  doing 
it  2Sth  year  as  editor  of  Phi  coveriu* 
iornma  Delta,  founded  In  1879  sions  of  the  legislature.  He  left 
ithe  fourth  oldest  of  college  the  Bee  in  November,  1940,  to 
Ireek-letter  society  publica-  become  deputy  secretary  of  state 
ons.  He  was  formerly  editor  under  Paul  Peek.  In  January, 
(  the  East  Palestine  (Ohio)  1943,  he  went  to  the  Associated 

Press,  stationed  in  Sacramento, 
Walter  P.  Lehnertz,  for  sev-  covering  the  Capitol  and  legis- 
nl  years  on  the  Rapid  City  lature. 

S,  D.)  Journal,  has  purchased  Raymond  H.  Foley,  manag- 
it  Dorchester  (Wis. )  Clarion  ing  editor  of  the  Pontiac 
rom  B.  Dayton  Merriman.  (Mich.)  Press  for  12  years,  for- 
Dan  J.  Ryan,  editor  and  pub-  merly  on  the  Detroit  News  and 
^*r  of  the  Parkersburg  (la.)  Detroit  Free  Press,  now  Michi- 
dipie,  recently  became  gover-  ^ 
or  of  Rotary  International  dls-  ♦ 
rict  132.  I 


Dickson 


The  Right  Kind  of  PIUJL! 

Last  month  Josephine  Lowman  offered  to  her  readers  in 
leading  newspapers,  a  leaflet,  “Nine  Day  Reducing  Diet.” 
(One  of  70  free  to  readers  and  at  no  cost  to  newspapers.) 
Approximately  100,000  requests  poured  in;  a  smashing 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  her  DAILY  HEALTH  AND 
BEAUTY  COLUMN,  “WHY  GROW  OLD?” 

Good  Thing  In  a  Small  Package?^ 

WHY  GROW  OLD? 

With  Eye-Filling  Illustrations,  Posed  in  Hollywood 
Write  or  Wire 
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ffls.  ELINORE  MOREHOUSE 
HERRICK,  for  several  years 
Srwtor  of  the  NLRB  second 
'ifion  and  for  the  last  three 
handling  personnel  proto- 
^  between  managers  and  em- 
Wes  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corp., 
JP  join  the  New  York  Herald 
mbune  staff  Aug.  1  as  head  of 


personnel  department. 
Tbomas  j. 


Gilmore,  of  the 
Journal  display 
'ertising  staff,  has  been  elect- 
head  of  the  Bishop  G.  P. 
wa  General  Assembly, 
^  Degree,  Knights  of  Co- 
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Bulletin  staff.  Paul  Foster, 
head  librarian  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  is  a  patient  in 
Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

M.  D.  (Dick)  Fortune  has 
resigned  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  copy  desk  to  enter  pub¬ 
licity  work.  Sam  Hood,  Pres.s 
staff  member,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  on  accelerated  college 
programs  in  the  current  Caro¬ 
lina  magazine  issue,  published 
at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Hood’s  alma 
mater.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Riten- 
BAUGH  are  the  parents  of  a  girl. 
Rltenbaugh  has  charge  of  the 
“Seek  Hawkins”  column  of  the 
Press. 

Miss  Meri  Stout,  June  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  has  joined 
toe  ^ff  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  at  Springfield. 

Ehjtot  a.  Hostel,  editor  of 
the  Harford  (Belair,  Md.)  Ga¬ 
zette  for  toe  past  two  and  one- 
half  years,  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Rostel,  advertising 
manager,  soon  will  go  to  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Ida.,  where  he  will  join  the 
Lewiston  Tribune  staff. 

William  Brodie,  of  toe  News- 
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Journal  Co.  papers,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  represented  the  Jewish 
faith  at  a  panel  on  "Tolerance” 
held  recently  before  a  Metho¬ 
dist  Youth  Institute  at  Dover, 
Del. 

Marshall  H.  Bragdon,  literary 
editor  of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
Republican,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  executive  secretary  of  the 
mayor’s  friendly  relations  com¬ 
mittee  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
Aug.  1.  Mrs.  Claire  Mullen, 
social  ^itor  of  the  Springfield 
News,  has  been  grants  an  ex¬ 
tended  leave  of  absence. 

Miss  Valerie  Nicholson  has 
resigned  as  city  editor  of  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post.  Mary 
Oliver  Boyer  has  become  an  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  telegraph  desk. 

Bill  Boring  has  joined  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  news 
staff  after  two  years  with  the 
OWI.  He  served  previously 
with  AP,  Acme-NEA  and  Look. 
Audrey  Morris,  a  1945  graduate 
of  toe  University  of  Georgia, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Luther  Voltz,  Mrs.  Marya 
Kiehl  and  Glenn  Bretthauer 
are  new  additions  to  toe  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  staff.  Mr,  Voltz 
formerly  served  on  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Register  staffs.  Mrs. 
Kiehl  replaces  Ted  Lucas,  who 
has  joined  the  press  relations 
department  of  Pan-American 
Airways  at  Miami.  Bretthauer 
was  transferred  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  to  be  Herald 
editorial  cartoonist,  suceeding 
Pat  Enright,  resigned. 

'  James  J.  Fenlon,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  public 
relations  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Wincharger 
Corp.,  Sioux  City. 

Miss  Irene  Schwartz,  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  -  Journal.  Edward  E. 
Gloss,  on  the  Beacon-Journal 
staff  for  18  years,  has  resigned 
to  become  public  relations  and 
information  director  of  the  fifth 
regional  WLB  in  Cleveland. 
Copy  desk  man  and  former 
dramatic  critic  for  the  paper,  he 
served  as  current  president  of 
the  Akron  New^aper  Guild. 

Ed  Ainsworth,  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
page,  was  presented  with  a  testi¬ 
monial  and  plaque  by  the  na¬ 
tional  American  Legion  for 
writing  the  best  editorial  of 
1944  on  legion  activities  at  a 
recent  legion  luncheon.  Miss 
Philleo  Watson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  fashion  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  will 
conduct  the  “Babette”  column. 
Miss  Margaret  Foxworthy,  who 
held  the  American  -  Examiner 
fashion  editor  post  the  past 
three  years,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations. 

John  F.  Whitehead,  former 
editor  of  the  Cutnna  (Cal.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  been  appu'nted  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Service  Center,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Basil  Dean,  former  reporter 
on  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 


tator,  is  receiving  his  discharge 
from  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  RCAF  and  ac¬ 
cepting  a  position  on  the  London 
bureau  of  the  Southam  neiws- 
papers.  Ted  (“Moaner”)  Reeve, 
sports  columnist  on  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram,  has  accepted 
the  post  of  coach  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Baimy  Beach  Football 
Club.  Victor  Corps,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Timmins  ( Ont. )  Press, 
has  accepted  the  post  of  sports 
commentator  and  reporter  for 
radio  station  CHML  at  Hamil¬ 
ton.  F.  Treeve  James  will  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the 
Hespeler  Herald,  Ontario  week¬ 
ly,  purchased  recently  by  Earl 
Putnam,  Waterloo  business  man. 

Louis  Banty  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph  to 
succeed  Judd  Brehaut,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Montreal  Star 
editorial  staff.  Zotique  Lesper- 
ANCE,  Montreal  La  Patrie  vet¬ 
eran  sports  editor,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Molson’s  Brewery,  Montreal. 
James  Burrough  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Advocate  at  Port 
Alberni,  B.  C.,  as  news  editor, 
after  receiving  his  discharge 
from  the  RCAlF, 


With  The  Colors 

LT.  COL.  JOHN  T.  CARLTON, 
former  member  of  toe  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  late  Lt.  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner,  Jr.,  when  the  Tenth 
Army  commander  was  killed  in 
action  leading  his  troops  at 
Okinawa.  Mr.  Carlton’s  wife, 
Mrs.  Louise  Mackay  Carlton, 
former  Journal  society  editor, 
provided  the  paper's  readers 
with  sidelights  on  the  general 
and  his  wife,  whom  she  knew 
personally,  in  a  feature  written 
by  Beatrice  Davis  Green,  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  writer. 

Andrew  J.  Gray,  formerly  of 
the  Boston  Post  editorial  staff, 
has  been  promoted  from  captain 
to  major  at  Camp  Lee,  Va., 


where  he  is  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
manding  general's  staff  as  con¬ 
trol  officer. 

Lt.  Herman  Cutler,  forme 
advertising  manager  of  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  (N.  Y.)  ObjerucT,  has  rt- 
ceived  the  Silver  Star  for  gii 
lantry  In  Europe.  He  entered 
service  in  August,  1942. 

First  Lt.  Allan  J.  Carey,  Ji, 
former  Chicago  Sun  circulation 
department  employe  and  a  Lib¬ 
erator  pilot,  is  home  on  leave 
wearing  the  DFC,  the  Air  Medal 
with  three  clusters  and  thr« 
battle  stars  for  service  in 
Europe. 

R.  Alton  Jackson,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Winston-Saltm 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel  and  for  the 
past  two  years  Red  Cross  public 
relations  oflScer  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area,  stationed  it 
Naples,  is  in  Washington  for  i 
series  of  conferences  with  Red 
Cross  officers. 

Lt.  Ed  Rankin,  former  state 
capital  reporter  for  the  Raleigli 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  hai 
had  30  days’  leave  in  North 
Carolina  while  the  LST  that  be 
skippers,  fresh  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  was  tied  up  at  New 
Orleans  getting  repairs  for  i 
run  to  the  Pacific. 

Lt.  Howard  White,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Burlingtn 
(N.  C.)  Times-News,  is  in  Bur 
lington  for  30  days.  He  has 
been  In  the  Pacific,  attached  to 
underwater  defense  service. 

Lorraine  WuxiAMs-GARRin. 
former  AP  reporter  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  has  arrived  in  lodii 
to  serve  as  a  Red  Cross  stall 
assistant. 

Lt.  Col.  Francis  S.  Drati. 
former  editorial  writer  for  the 
State  Journal,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  ii 
now  deputy  military  governor  of 
Schwaben,  Bavaria. 

James  Turnbauch,  Jr.,  forma 
reporter  on  the  Kansas  Cit| 
Times  serving  as  fireman  second 
class  on  a  baby  flat-top  in  the 
Pacific,  has  been  selected  by 
competitive  examination  for  oi- 
fleer  training.  He  is  the  son  d 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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General  Electric  answers  your  questions  about 


PLASTICS 


26,000,000  niSIS.  At  the  tip  of  this  trench 
mortar  shell  is  the  M-51  fuse — most  difficult 
mass  production  job  ever  done  in  plastics. 
Sixty-seven  different  operations  check  its 
perfection.  Design  was  completed  and  mold 
started  by  G.E.  the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Why  was  General  Electric  picked  for  this  job? 


WOULD  PLASTIC  BAZOOKAS  BLOW  UP? 

The  first  hundred  plastics  tried  failed.  Then 
G.  E.  laminated  a  rare  paper  with  a  special 
resin.  The  tube  stood  the  shock  of  many 
firings,  was  non-inflammable.  Now  many 
planes  carry  these  rocket  launchers.  G-E 
presses  turn  out  everything  from  electronic 
equipment  housings  to  submarine  parts. 


YOU’LL  riND  THI ANSWIK  in  your  own  kitch¬ 
en.  The  handle  on  your  coffee  maker,  the 
case  on  the  clock,  the  light  switch  on  the  wall 
— chances  are  these  are  G-E  plastics.  For 
General  Electric  has  molded  more  plastic 
products  like  these  than  anybody  else.  And 
some  you’d  never  guess.  For  example... 


SALT'WATER-PROOP  BINOCULARS  are  new. 
And  won’t  mildew  in  the  tropics.  G.E. 
worked  these  out  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory  and  specialists  in  optics.  Plastics 
were  combined  with  metal;  and,  to  make 
shrinkage  the  same,  a  new  metal  alloy  was 
developed.  The  lenses  are  universal  focus, 
specially  treated  for  night  vision. 


CLOTH  THAT  WEARS  LIKE  STEEL.  Steel  against 
steel  is  noisy.  Wears  fsmt.  Imagine,  then,  a 
gear  made  of  cloth — packed  in  layers,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  resin,  pressed  under  heat. 
Oddly  enough,  G-E  engineers  who  discovered 
this  found  that  for  certain  uses  these  quieter 
gears  actually  outwore  steel. 


HOW  DO  PLASTICS  GET  BORN?  Designers 
say  what  shape,  how  heavy  or  light,  soft  or 
hard.  Engineers  design  special  machinery. 
Chemists  then  invent  the  plastic  to  fit  the 
need.  Finally,  a  factory  can  go  to  work.  In 
war  or  peace.  General  Electric  resesirch  and 
engineering  count  in  plastics,  too.  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


Hear  die  O-E  radio  programs:  The  O-E  AU-girl  Orchestra,  Sunday  10  p.m.  EWT,  NBC — The  World  Today  news, 
Monday  through  Friday  6:45  p.m,  EWT,  CBS — The  G-E  House  Party,  Monday  through  Friday  4:00  p.m.  EWT,  CBS. 

FOR  VICTORY— BUY  AND  HOLD  WAR  BONDS 


GENERAL  O  ELECTRIC 
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Powell  Glass#  58# 
Virginia  Press 
President#  Dies 

Lynchburg.  Va.,  July  8 — 
Powell  Glass,  58,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va. ) 
News  and  Lynchburg  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance  and  president  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association,  died  to¬ 
day  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital, 
Richmond,  Va.  He  had  been 
in  jKMr  health  for  some  years 
and  in  a  critical  condition  for 
several  weeks,  a  heart  ailment 
being  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

A  son  of  U.  S.  Senator  Carter 
Glass  and  a  member  of  a  family 
identified  with  Lynchburg  news¬ 
papers  for  more  than  75  years, 
he  had  advanced  frcHn  reporter 
to  managing  editor  to  associate 
publisher  and  general  manager. 

With  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death  were  his  wife,  the  former 
Ann  Cleghorn,  of  Summerville, 
Ga.;  his  son.  Major  Powell 
Glass,  Jr.,  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  the 
former  Marianna  duPonf, 
Wilmington,  Del.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  father,  a 
brother,  Lieut.  Col.  Carter 
Glass.  Jr.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  John 
G.  Boatwright,  of  Danville,  Va., 
and  two  granddaughters. 

Until  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  enjoyed  visits  from  many 
friends  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fusion  and  amazed  them  with 
his  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  current  events.  Members  of 
his  family  read  the  newspapers 
to  him  each  day.  His  eyesight 
had  been  impaired  by  a  hunt¬ 
ing  accideat  several  years  ago. 

His  chief  interest  was  always 
newspapers.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  an  ofilcer  and  as 
president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association,  and  during  the 
critical  period  of  World  War  II 
he  was  liaison  man  between 
the  Office  of  Censorship  and 
Virginia  newspapers.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  served  two  terms  as 
State  chairman  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press. 

Born  in  Lynchburg,  Oct.  9, 
1886,  he  attended  the  piAlic 
schools  of  Lynchburg  and 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honor¬ 
ary  fraternity;  Kai^a  Sigma, 
social  fraternity;  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  journalistic  fraternity,  and 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  leader¬ 
ship  society. 

After  leaving  college,  he  fol¬ 
low^  the  family  tradition  by 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  newspapers  as  a  reporter 
serving  from  1907  until  he  waf 
made  State  editor  in  1910. 
Two  years  later  he  became 
managing  editor. 

He  was  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  join  the  Army  when 
the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  I 
and  served  in  France  as  a  major 
of  the  First  Battalion  of  the 
317th  Infantry.  At  the  time  of 
the  Armistice  he  was  assigned 
to  the  office  of  public  relations 
on  the  staff  of  the  American 
Commission  to  negotiate  peace, 
and  later  was  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  service  witti  the  rank  of 
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lieutenant  -  colonel.  Returning 
to  Lynchburg,  he  resun>ed  his 
position  on  the  newspapers. 

During  World  War  II  almost 
complete  responsibility  of  the 
newspapers  fell  upon  him  and 
a  cousin,  Robert  Glass,  editor  of 
the  Lynchburg  News. 

His  father,  who  left  Congress 
to  become  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
returned  as  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  used  to  tell  close  friends 
about  meeting  Powell  and 
Carter,  Jr.  in  Paris  after  the 
World  War  I  armistice.  He  said 
the  son,  tired  of  army  rations, 
ate  a  dozen  bananas  at  $1.50 
each. 

“But,  father,”  Powell  said  on 
one  occasion,  “how  about  those 
pears  you  ate  for  breakfast  at 
$2  each?” 


Correspondent  Smalley 
Back  from  Hospital 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  10 — 
Wounded  in  Germany,  Alton 
Smalley,  war  correspondent  for 
the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
returned  to  the  office  last  week 
following  his  discharge  from 
the  Army  hospital  system. 

Smalley  was  wounded  in  Jan¬ 
uary  at  West  Julich  on  the  Roer 
River,  a  shell  fragment  hitting 
his  elbow. 

His  hospital  tour  included 
treatment  in  seven  hc^itals  in 
Holland,  France,  Belgium,  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  ridden  on  five  Army 
hospital  trains  and  on  two  hos¬ 
pital  ships.  He  returned  to  this 
country  on  the  hospital  ship, 
Jarrett  M.  Huddleston. 

The  war  correspondent  ended 
his  hospitalization  at  Baxter 
General  Ho^ital,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Smalley  had  high  praise  for 
the  Army  hospital  system,  ex¬ 
pressing  complete  satisfaction 
with  his  treatment  from  the 
time  he  was  under  the  care  of 
aid  men  in  a  cellar  at  West 
Julich  until  his  discharge  at 
Baxter.  Treatment  was  the 
same  as  that  given  any  wound¬ 
ed  soldier. 

He  has  regained  normal  use 
of  his  arm,  which  was  fractured 
in  two  places. 


Service  Man  Aided 

Springfielo,  Ill.,  July  11 — 
Acting  on  an  anonymous  tip 
that  a  serviceman  would  have 
no  home  to  come  to  for  his  last 
leave  before  going  to  sea.  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Reg¬ 
ister  featured  the  case  and  in 
two  days  the  family  had  a  house 
and  a  dozen  offers  to  spare, 
some  rent  free. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 


the  city  editor  of  the  Times. 

Robert  Bunke,  Oshkosh  ( Wis. ) 
Northwestern  advertising  de¬ 
partment  member  until  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Navy  last  December, 
has  been  promoted  to  fireman 
first  class  upon  completing  an 
electrical  engineering  course  at 
Purdue. 

Waldo  S.  Tadych,  seaman  sec¬ 
ond  class,  reporter  for  the 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman  be¬ 
fore  entering  service,  is  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  to  train  for  duties  on 
a  new  destroyer. 

Lt.  David  L.  Gehshon,  for  10 
years  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
marine  reporter,  is  home  on 
leave  after  18  months  as  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  an  LST 
which  participated  in  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  Saipan  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

Abe  Mellinkoff.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  day  city  editor 
now  serving  as  an  intelligence 
officer  with  the  312th  Fighter 
Wing  in  China,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

Lt.  Col.  D.  Reed  Jordon,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee  copy  desk,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
“meritorious  service  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  military  operations 
while  serving  with  the  com¬ 
munique  section,  public  rela¬ 
tions  division.  SHAEF,  from 
June,  1944,  to  April.  1945.”  Lt. 
Johnson  Hill,  formerly  of  the 
Bee  capital  staff,  was  wounded 
in  action  on  Okinawa. 

Maj.  John  K.  Mahony,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  and  editorial 
staff  member  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province,  was  presented 
an  engraved  silver  salver  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Canadian  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  in 
Toronto  this  week.  Major  Ma¬ 
hony  won  the  Empire’s  highest 
award,  the  Victoria  Cross,  for 
valor  while  fighting  in  Ualy. 

Flying  Officer  Johnny  Miles, 
former  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hamilton  ( Ont. ) 
Spectator,  has  returned  to  Can¬ 
ada  after  serving  overseas  two 
years  with  the  RCAF. 

Lt.  Commdr.  Harold  P.  Requa, 
Jr.,  former  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  reporter,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  overseas  duty  after 
serving  as  officer  in  charge  of 


LEADERSh^lP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 
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the  11th  Naval  District  pubL 
information  office,  Los  Ang^jQ 
since  November,  1943. 

T/5  R.  Scott  Copeland,  3; 
formerly  with  the  Richmois 
(Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch;  Cat 
Jerry  King,  formerly  with  tli 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times,  arj 
PFC.  Dan  Gilgannon,  former 
of  the  New  York  Times,  are  pt^ 
lishing  the  35th  Division  nevi 
paper  at  Fortress  Asteratet 
Germany. 


Wedding  Bells 


JEANNETTE  BRIGGS,  dram 
editor  of  the  Glendale  (Cal 
News-Press,  June  30.  at  Git: 
dale,  to  Mike  Mazurki. 

Pat  Shepard  and  Mary  Tai 
LOR,  court  reporters  for  the  La 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Los  Ai 
geles  News,  respectively,  at  Lc 
Angeles,  June  19. 

Max  Kase,  New  York  Journal 
American  sports  editor,  June:: 
to  Kathleen  Gallagher. 

Christine  Gibbons,  societ; 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pi 
Tribune,  to  Dr.  William  Vaf 
STON. 

Eunice  Biggar,  member  of  tkf 
Racine  ( Wis. )  Journal  -  Tima 
national  advertising  departmtnl 
to  Maj.  Franklin  Oliver  Af 
ders,  formerW  of  Fargo,  N.  D 
Shirley  Bradley,  ^itorii 
staff,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spoke 
man-Review,  to  Walter  R.  Johf 
SON,  April  7.  Bob  Gold,  distrk! 
manager  of  the  Spokesman-Rt 
view  circulation  departmtnl 
June  13  to  Elva  Bender,  .steno^ 
raoher  in  the  business  manager! 
office. 


J.  J.  McCutcheon 
AdvertUiiiR  Manaaer 
Oermaiitowii  Courier 

“The  average  rental  value  of 
dwelling  units  in  the  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Germantown 
Courier  is  $48.45.  Compart 
this  with  the  rental  value  for 
Philadelphia,  $31.22,  and  the 
comparison  tells  a  story. 

“It’s  the  story  of  a  community 
that  <»mprises  the  highest  in¬ 
come  group,  and  the  second 
largest  retail  section  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Hie  Courier’s  inti¬ 
mate  coverage  of  this  com¬ 
munity  is  why  we  can  be  of 
service  to  you  in  merchan¬ 
dising  your  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products. 

“We  publish  three  papers,  th* 
Germantown  Courier,  the 
Main  Line  Times  and  the 
Upper  Darby  News.  Together 
they  give  you  over  160,000 
readers.  NOTE: — Bargain 
rates  when  you  buy  all  three. 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

PhoBc  Greenwood  6050 
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HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 


(A  series  adapted  from  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisements) 


WIRE  ROPE— A  SINEW 

OF  WAR  AND  INDUSTRY 


What  the  muscles  are  to  your  body,  giving  you  mobility  and  flexibility,  wire 
rope  is  to  countless  machines  that  serve  constantly,  continuously,  on  home 
and  battle  fronts.  Wire  rope  is  a  sinew  of  war  and  industry;  it  keeps  the 
wheels  moving;  it  gives  life  to  virtually  every  phase  of  life  itself. 

Wire  rope  stems  from  steel,  from  wire  drawn  from  steel,  and  is  fabricated 
on  machines  made  from  steel,  machines  of  the  closest  of  tolerances  manned 
by  men  of  skill.  And  just  as  the  muscles  that  serve  you  best  are  those  you 
exercise,  so  much  of  the  wire  rope  produced  today  is  "exercised”  before  it  is 
put  into  service  by  a  method  called  pre-forming  that  makes  it  work  easier, 
with  less  friction,  and  serve  longer. 

The  war  has  opened  many  new  fields  of  use  for  wire  rope  that  promise 
an  even  wider  application  of  its  strength  and  versatility  in  the  peace  to 
come;  affording  new  industrial  sinews  for  the  exercise  of  American  ingenuity 
and  enterprise. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

FOURTH  LARGEST  STEEL  MANUFACTU 

iOlTOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Jaly  14,  1945 
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WAR  $  WIRE  ROPE 


Wire  rope  a  machine  of  war.  Intricately 
and  scientifically  woven  of  many  individual 
wires  (see  illustration)  wire  rope  produced 
in  America  is  a  machine  made  of  steel  for 
transmission  of  power  that  functions  as  an 
integral  part  of  war-time  operations. 
Wire  rope  in  tank  treads,  worked  out  by 
a  J&L  wire  rope  engineer  in  cooperation 
with  one  of  the  larger  rubber  companies, 
was  developed  with  the  rope  embedded  in 
the  tough  rubber  to  prevent  “stretch”  and 
“throwing,”  proved  a  great  improvement. 
Deadly  PT  Boats  are  controlled  with  the  aid 
of  preformed  wire  rojie. 

Wire  rope  controls  bombers,  fighters  and 
other  aircraft,  and  is  used  also  in  control 
mechanism  of  their  guns  and  turrets.  From 
250  ft.  to  a  mile  of  preformed  wire  rope  go 
into  each  of  the  many  thousands  of  U.  S. 
combat  and  training  planes. 

Airplane  cable  is  made  by  J&L  at  its  Wire 
Rope  Division,  Muncy,  I’a.  as  small  as  1/16 
of  inch  in  diameter  and  comixjsed  of  7 
strands  of  7  wires  each.  T  he  individual  wires 
are  only  7/1000  of  an  inch  thick.  This  slen¬ 
der  precisionbilt,  preformed  wire  rope  is 
capable  of  lifting  3  persons.  At  same  plant 
J&L  makes  hundreds  of  other  sizes  and 
st>  les  of  wire  rope  from  the  smallest  up  to 
giant  ropes  capable  of  pulling  more  than  a 
million  pounds  dead-weight. 

U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  in  this  war  is  one  of 
greatest  consumers  of  wire  rope.  In  a  single 
voyage  in  convoy  each  Liberty  and  Victory 
Ship  uses  up  almost  a  mile  of  wire  rope.  The 
entire  fleet  of  4,000  ships  is  estimated  to 
consume  approximately  10,000  miles  of  wire 
rope  in  a  year  (more  than  50  million  feet). 
Wire  rope  on  tanks,  trucks,  gun-carriers, 
half  tracks  is  standard  etpiipment  for  tow¬ 
ing  lines  and  winch  lines  to  pull  equipment 
from  mud  holes,  negotiate  steep  banks. 

The  North  Sea  mine  barrage  and  the 
.Adriatic  barrage  were  greatest  consumers 
of  wire  rope  in  World  War  1.  Former  re¬ 
quired  84,000,000  feet  (16,000  miles)  of 
wire  rope  and  caught  17  German  subs  first 
week.  T  he  Adriatic  barrage  required 
12,000,000  feet  of  wire  rope,  but  the  Armis¬ 
tice  was  signed  before  it  was  laid. 

A  canal  across  mountains  led  to  redevelop¬ 
ment  in  America  of  lost  art  of  making  wire 
rope.  Boats  plying  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  were  hauled  on  rails  by 
steam  winches  up  the  Allegheny  mountains 
at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.  Chains  and  fiber  ca¬ 
bles  soon  wore  out  or  broke  under  the  strain 
of  pulling  half  sections  of  heavy  canal  boats 
up  the  declivity.  Canal’s  problem  was 
solved  by  invention  of  wire  rope  made  up 
of  several  wires  twisted  into  strands.  These 
Strands  in  turn  were  twisted  in  rope  heavy 
enough  to  do  the  job. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Fuel  Worries  Lead 
To  Insulation  Sales 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


FOR  ONE  of  our  good  friends 

in  the  heating  appliance  field 
we  have  just  completed  a  sur* 
vey.  Questionnaires  were  filled 
out  in  15  towns  and  cities  in 
five  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  fourth  question  asked  was: 
“Did  you  burn  more  or  less  fuel 
last  winter?”  Fifty-seven  per 
cent  said  they  used  the  same 
amount;  36%  said  more;  and  7% 
said  they  didn’t  know. 

Again  and  again  this  statement 
appeared,  “What  I  am  worried 
about  is  how  to  get  along  with 
the  same  amount  of  fuel  we  used 
last  winter,  and  what  we  can 
do  to  have  healthful  heat  if  the 
government  cuts  our  coal,  gas  or 
oil  allowance  next  winter?’’ 

INSULATION  IS  THE  AN¬ 
SWER.  But  a  few  facts  should 
be  included  in  any  insulation 
campaign  you  decide  to  sell  now. 

1st — Heat  goes  up;  cold  air 
goes  down. 

2nd — Heat  units  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  Just  the  same  as  gas  or 
steam. 

3rd — The  average  room  has  an 
air  leakage  of  30%  to  40%. 

Over  the  past  15  years  that 
we  have  worked  with  friends  in 
the  heating  business,  we  have 
inspected  dozens  of  home,  of¬ 
fice,  school,  and  church  heating 
plants  that  were  not  more  than 
50%  efficient,  simply  because  no 
one  was  ever  able  to  sell  the 
owners  of  these  properties  a 
100%  insulation  job.  The  heat¬ 
ing  plants  in  these  buildings 
take  the  blame.  They  are  over¬ 
fired,  pushed  to  the  limit.  Re¬ 
sult — worn-out  castings,  burnt- 
out  fire  boxes,  and  other  ail¬ 
ments  that  follow  excessive  fir¬ 
ing. 

2  Separate  Campaigns 

The  insulation  of  a  building 
can  be  done  by  one  company. 
Many  concerns  sell  and  do  all 
of  the  work  involved,  whether 
it’s  an  outside  roofing  or  outside 
wall  job,  or  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  job  of  forcing  rock  wool 
between  the  outside  walls  and 
the  inside  walls. 

If  you  decide  to  sell  insula¬ 
tion,  lay  out  two  separate  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  try  to  get  two  dif¬ 
ferent  companies  to  sponsor 
them.  If,  however,  you  can  sell 
the  two  campaigns  to  one  con¬ 
cern,  do  so. 

The  outside  campaign  would 
be  devoted  to  standard  asphalt 
roofing  shingles  that  come  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  colors  and 
weights.  Your  prospect  knows 
what  he  likes,  what  he  has  foimd 
most  satisfactory  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  Roofing  also  comes  in 
36-inch  rolls.  Both  of  these  cov¬ 
erings  are  good. 

Add  to  these  two  items  a  good 
weather  stripping  for  doors  and 
windows,  and  you  have  the  “in¬ 
gredients”  for  a  forceful  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  best  copy  we  have  ever 


seen  for  this  type  of  campaign 
was  written  by  customers.  Get¬ 
ting  bona  fide  letters  from  users 
takes  a  little  time.  All  your 
prospect  does  is  give  you  a  list 
of  ten  to  fifteen  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Contact  them,  get  a  sim¬ 
ple  statement  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  complete  outside  in¬ 
sulation  job,  and  rim  their  state¬ 
ments  under  a  headline  that 
might  read  something  like  this: 
— “Family  cut  fuel  bill  15%. 
Insulation  the  answer,”  or  “Wor¬ 
ried  about  fuel  bills?  Read  let¬ 
ter  about  insulation.” 

Feature  Free  Oiier 

In  every  advertisement,  a 
free  offer  should  be  run  at  the 
top  of  the  ads.  It  might  read 
as  follows: — “Free  Information 
About  Fuel  Savings.  Call  us  or 
drop  in.  We  inspect  homes  and 
other  buildings,  and  without 
obligation  offer  suggestions 
about  insulation.  Call  Main 
0000.” 

No  two  homes  are  exactly 
alike.  No  two  have  the  same 
kind  of  heating  plant.  No  two 
home  owners  fire  their  heating 
plants  the  same  way.  Give 
prospects  an  opportunity  to 
make  inquiries  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  Let  them  come  in  or 
phone  their  problems. 

Practically  the  same  formula 
can  be  used  for  the  rock  wool 
insulation  copy.  Run  a  free 
offer,  testimonials  of  satisfied 
users,  and  be  sure  that  your 
prospect  follows  every  inquirer 
who  calls  at  his  office  or  who 
phones  him. 

Today  is  the  time  to  sell  these 
campaigns. 

No.  143  of  a  series. 
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Eric  Foote  to  Head 
Chicago  Art  Council 

Eric  Foote  has  been  named 
director  of  the  newly  established 
Advertisers  Art  Council  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  Council  which  will  carry 
on  work  similar  to  that  of  the 
service  for  advertising  art  direc¬ 
tors  begun  last  year  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Art  Center, 
Inc.,  New  York,  will  help  artists 
to  contact  markets  both  eastern 
and  midwestern  and  art  direc¬ 
tors  to  have  a  wider  selection  of 
talent.  Offices  are  at  360  N. 
Michigan  Avenue. 

Formerly  associated  with  the 
Bielefeld  Studios,  Chicago,  the 
American  Colortype  Company 
and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Mr.  Foote  was  at  one  time 
art  director  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 
■ 

CoL  DuPuy  Returns 

Washington,  July  10  —  Col. 
Ernest  DuPuy,  who  was  General 
Eisenhower's  public  relations 
officer  in  Europe,  has  returned 
to  Washington  for  assignment 
to  new  duties. 


Dropping  a  Line 
To  the  Fisherman . . . 

A  joint  educational  advertis¬ 
ing  program  to  educate  the 
fishermen  Ifor  higher  quality 
production  of  fish  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  fresh  fish  dealers  and  the 
Northern  California  Council, 
International  Fishermen  &  Allied 
Workers  of  America.  The  ad 
series  is  running  in  the  official 
publication  of  that  union,  which 
goes  to  fishermen  in  Pacific 
Coast  ports. 

Built  around  the  theme,  “Don’t 
let  carelessness  spoil  your  catch,” 
the  ads  cover  such  topics  as 
how  to  protect  the  catch  and 
the  correct  way  to  gaff  a  salmon. 


Public  Relations  Guide 
Scheduled  in  August 

With  the  number  of  listings 
already  past  6,000,  the  first  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Directory  and  Year 
Book  will  go  to  press  by  the 
end  of  August,  Uriel  Davis,  pub¬ 
lisher,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week.  After  being  delayed 
several  months,  Davis  said  he 
has  material  to  fill  more  than 
800  pages,  but  paper  restrictions 
will  limit  the  size  of  the  book. 

The  directory  will  carry  from 
50  to  60  articles  on  every  de¬ 
partment  of  public  relations 
practice,  based  on  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  in  the  field, 
rather  than  purely  theoretical 
information  on  what  might  be 
done.  ! 

A  pre-date  calendar  of  events 
for  12  months  will  also  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

*  Mr.  Davis  said  several  col¬ 
leges  have  already  considered 
using  the  directory  as  a  text 
book  for  a  public  relations 
course. 

■ 

New  Agency  to  Offer 
Classified,  Art  Service 

Sutnar.  Flint  &  Hall,  new 
agency  to  specialize  in  placing 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
and  also  to  function  as  an  art 
service,  has  been  established 
with  offices  at  17  John  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Executives  are  B.  S.  Flint, 
Ladislav  Sutnar  and  Thelma 
Hall.  Miss  Hall  and  Mr.  Sutnar 
for  the  past  several  years  have 
operated  the  Sutnar  &  Hall  art 
■service  on  57th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Flint  will  direct  the  classi¬ 
fied  service  which  will  schedule 
classified  insertions  for  clients 
including  real  estate  firms, 
brokers  and  small  businesses. 


Give  GI  Ad  Course 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  July  10 — 
C.  J.  Medlin,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  and  graduate 
manager  of  student  publications 
at  Kansas  State  College,  was 
selected  by  the  War  Department 
to  serve  on  the  faculty  of  one  of 
the  University  Study  Centers 
in  the  European  theater.  He 
goes  overseas  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  will  teach  adver¬ 
tising  and  have  charge  of  the 
journalism  laboratory  newspa¬ 
per  at  Fontainebleau,  France. 


2  Pennsylvania 
Dailies  ^tablish 
Insurance  Plans 

Pittsburgh,  J  uly  10  —  Two 
Western  Pennsylvania  publish¬ 
ers  have  adopted  group  insur 
ance  plans  for  employes. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  an¬ 
nounced  a  graduated  scale  of 
amounts,  with  approximately 
half  the  premium  paid  by  th« 
company.  Uniontown  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Uniontown  Evening  Standard 
and  Morning  Herald,  gave  each 
business  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employe  $1,000  insurance, 
paying  the  full  premium. 

The  amount  of  insurance 
available  to  any  Press  employe 
depends  on  his  basic  annual 
income,  and  varies  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000.  It  is  optional  with 
all  employes,  and  over  90% 
have  sign^  for  payroll  deduc 
tions  of  the  employe’s  part  of 
the  premium. 

Regular  employes  aged  69 
and  over  will  receive  insur 
ance  for  which  they  make  no 
payment,  the  company  bearing 
the  entire  cost.  The  amount 
of  insurance  coverage  for  such 
employes  will  be  $1,000  for 
those  receiving  less  than  $1,500 
a  year  basic  earnings,  and 
$1,500  for  those  earning  more. 

As  other  employes  enrolled  in 
the  plan  reach  65,  insurance 
will  be  provided  for  them  also, 
without  further  payment,  in  the 
amounts  stated,  whether  they 
retire  or  continue  in  service. 


HOW  TO 
GET  THE  MOST 
FOR  YOUR  ‘‘LOCAL’ 

DOLLAR 


Do  as  more  than  400 
other  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing:  Get  “Advertising 
Trends  for  Newspapers” 
— use  it  for  all  the  profit 
it  can  bring  you. 

More  than  70  different 
classifications  .  .  .  Case 
Histories  of  successful 
campaigns  .  .  .  Plant-City 
advertising  .  .  .  What’s 
New  in  the  Ads  .  .  .  and 
many  other  special  fea¬ 
tures. 

Write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  on  our  NO  -  RISK 
TRIAL  OFFER.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  involved. 
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Part  of  the  war  is  over. 


Now  all  the  emphasis  of  war  lies  along 
the  Route  to  Tokyo. 

There  are  still  boys  in  bomb  bays  we  all 
want  to  see  back  at  their  jobs. 

There  are  still  young  fellows  steering 
tanks  and  landing  craft  who  ought  to  be 
back  steering  family  cars. 


There  are  still  fellows  hunting  Japs  in 
jungles  who  ought  to  be  hunting  rabbits 
on  the  **south  forty.” 

These  men  can’t  get  back  until  they  get 
the  stuff  to  fight  with — and  plenty  of  it. 

That’s  where  Santa  Fe  comes  in. 


Like  the  branches  of  a  river  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  main  stream,  guns, 
tanks,  food,  plane  parts  and  other 
material  of  war  are  flowing  along 
the  "Route  to  Tokyo’*  on  Santa 
Fe  rails. 

Movement  of  these  vital  war 
supplies  is  facilitated  by— 


50  per  cent  more  trains  on  the 
same  tracks  are  now  made  possible 
by  centralized  traffic  control  at 
key  points,  which  avoids  trains 
being  held  on  sidings. 


New  Topock  bridge  over  the 
Colorado  River  is  speeding  up 
movements  of  freight  and  troops 
to  California’s  Ports  of  War. 

When  Victory  is  won  and  the 
boys  come  home,  these  facilities 
will  help  provide  better  passen¬ 
ger  service  than  ever,  and  will 
haul  more  peacetime  freight  even 
more  efficiently  than  before. 


Greatly  increased  yards — More 

than  doubled  at  many  points.  More  power the  form  of 
More  trains  of  war  can  get  in  and  giant  5400 -horsepower  freight 
out  in  less  time.  Sidings  have  been  Diesels.  Santa  Fe  now  has  75  of 
lengthened  to  handle  more  cars.  them — and  more  are  commgf 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 


Serving  the  West  and  Southwest 


SYNDICATES 


In  1917  he  became  "a  very 
bum  soldier.  I  came  back  a  cor¬ 
poral.  I  didn’t  get  back  till 
1919.  I’d  got  awfully  lazy  and 
forgotten  how  to  think.  I  locked 
myself  up  for  six  months  to 
learn  how  to  draw  again.” 

The  Hearst  organization  had 
bought  the  Herald  and  his  syn¬ 
dicate  contract  in  1920,  and  he 
drew  the  “Outtaluck  Club” 
panel  and  the  “Penny  Ante” 

A  HOST  of  earthy  character*—  Moon  sUrted  with  a  prize  1923®^vvhen^Cimt^*^JOTMh 

Moon  MuUina.  Kayo.  Lord  ring  sequence.  Willard  said.  “It  ^ 

and  Lady  Plushbottom.  Uncle  was  the  first  strip  that  ever  was  'hirL  ^ 

Willie.  Dr.  Gold-.  done  around  a  p?lze  fight  and  I 


Inhibitions  Rampant 
In  ‘Moon  Mullins’  Strip 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


enfleece.  Elmo. 

Mr.  Magook  and 
hundreds  of 
others  —  have 
t  r  o  m  p  e  d 
through  the 
frames  of 
“Moon  Mullins” 
since  it  was 
started  by 
Frank  Willard 
for  the  Chicago 
TanuNE  -New 
York  News 
Syndicate. 

But  when  we  realized  that  as 
of  June  23  this  had  been  going 
on  for  22  years,  we  decided  to 


Capt.  Patterson  casts  these 
things  ( comic  strips )  as  you 
would  a  movie,”  he  said.  “He 
wanted  to  have  a  low-brow 
comic.  I  don’t  know  why  he 
11  picked  me.  I  guess  my  stuff 
always  kinda  lo_w  brow.” 


wish  you’d  mention  that,  be¬ 
cause  someone  once  accused  me 
of  imitating.” 

Mushmouth  was  a  punk  fighter 
and  Moon  managed  fighters 


Willard 


find  out  what  the  comic’s  ere-  he  began  to  tell  about  drawing 


love  with  Little  Egypt  who  was  Willard  has  a  daughter  Prii- 
dancer  and  pjjia  who  writes  continuities  for 
she  had  a  hus^nd  who  was  a  piction  House  comics,  and  a 
strong  man.  Gee.  exclaim^  Frank,  Jr.,  now  in  service. 
Frank  Willard  w*lh  relish,  who  “has  the  best  sense  of 
Can  you  imagine  falling  m  love  ^umor  in  the  family,  no  ability 
"’'w  n  s  ,  for  drawing,  but  writes  like 

Willard  had  a  pipe  before  hell.”  Of  Mrs.  Willard  he  corn- 
lunch.  a  cigar  during  it.  a  cig-  ntiented,  “she’s  got  more  sense, 
arette  with  dessert,  then  back  to  more  personality  and  has  done 
PJP®  more  good  than  any  woman  I 

With  a  little  encouragement  know.” 


ator  was  like 

We  found  him  over  at  the 
Hotel  Pierre  where  he  was  in¬ 
termediately  poised  between  his 
five-and-a-half-years’  residence 
in  California  and  his  future 
home  in  Connecticut. 

“I’m  getting  too  damn  old  for  . 

this  climate,”  said  Frank  Wil- 


his  strip — with  a  good  deal  of  Mon  O'Hare 
zest  until  the  word  "deadline”  v-' "are 

was  mentioned.  AN  ENGAGINGLY  independent 

II  I  •  youngster  under  an  untidy 

Awfully  Laiy  thatch  of  hair  is  the  hero  of  the 

“I  work  in  bed  part  of  the  New  York  Post  Syndicate’s  new 
time,”  he  stated.  T’m  awfully  panel,  "Mop  O’Hare.”  Ready 

for  release  July  30,  the  panto- 
is  the  way  I  work —  mime  cartoon  looks  like  a  real 


lard  mopping  his  brow  and  the  "ow  this  is  a  screwy  thing— I’ll  chuckle-raiser, 
back  of  his  neck.  “I  used  to  8o  back  and  get  some  sleep  and  Another  engaging  youngster- 
think  I  could  live  comfortably  1 11  work  48  hours.  Maybe  a  dozen  years  older — created 

in  hell,  but  now  I  guess  I  bet-  trouble  with  me  is  that  I  the  feature.  S.  B.  Stevens,  bet¬ 
ter  reform.”  move  too  damn  much.  Some-  ter  known  as  Ken,  started  sell- 

I  j  M  times  I’ll  do  it  (the  comic)  in 

Inhibition*  and  Moon  24  hours.  Sometimes  I  don’t 

In  his  neat  business  suit,  horn  think  so  good  and  I'll  take  48. 
rimmed  .spectacles  and  dark  I  guess  I  procrastinate.”  he 
smoothly  combed  hair,  Willard  added  with  characteristic  frank- 

looked  more  like  a  syndicate  ness.  _  .  . .  . . 

manager  than  the  creator  of  He  can’t  get  started  working  time7  ‘attended  Corcoran  Art 
Moon — and  a  quite  possible  10  in  the  morning,  he  said,  al-  School  in  Washington,  became 
years  younger  than  his  52  years,  though  if  he  works  the  night  parent  of  another  youngster 
“Everybody  has  inhibitions  before  he  can  keep  going  in  the  now  19  months  old.  and  sung 
and  conventions.”  he  explained  morning.  in  such  Washington  night  clubs 

the  psychology  of  his  comic.  Pages  are  a  lot  easier  for  him  as  the  Crossroads 

“When  I  see  somebody  dignified  than  strips.  "It's  very  hard  be- 
walking  down  the  street.  I  think  ing  cut  down  so  much  because 
it  would  be  loads  of  fun  to  walk  I  depend  on  action  so  much.” 
up  and  give  him  a  kick  in  the  His  assistant  has  been  Ferd 
fanny;  so  I  had  my  characters  Johnson  since  about  six  months 
have  no  more  sense  than  to  do  after  Moon  started, 
those  things.  And  when  I  get  Willard  was  born  in  Anna, 
drunk  I  sometimes  do  them  and  Southern  Illinois.  After  he  had 

I’ve  gotten  into  lots  of  trouble —  been  kicked  out  of  school  more  _  _ _  _ 

but  I’m  getting  too  damn  old  than  once,  he  says,  he  went  to  detail  on  his  life,  he  chuckled 

for  that  sorta  stuff,  honey.”  work  for  the  Boston  Store  in  modestly;  “My  past  is  in  the 

He  mentioned  some  of  Moon’s  Chicago,  studying  nights  at  art  future.” 
preferences  in  practical  Jokes  school.  In  1914,  while  McCutch- 
then  added:  “Moon  would  al-  was  on  vacation,  he  sub¬ 

ways  be  taking  off  his  shoes  in  "Jitted  political  cartoons  to  the 
public  places — that’s  something  Chicago  Tribune. 
you'd  like  to  do  too.  I  like  to  “When  I  found  I  could  get 
take  my  shoes  off  but  my  wife  $15  for  just  one  of  them  as  corn- 
makes  me  put  them  back  on.”  pared  with  10  bucks  a  week  at 
“Moon  Mullins”  hasn’t  changed  the  store,”  he  related,  “I  quit 
very  much  in  22  years,  he  said,  the  store  and  I  was  down  there 
“I  have  toned  it  down  to  some  at  the  paper  at  8  o’clock  the 
extent"  next  morning.  I  didn’t  know  it 

“Why?”  we  asked.  was  a  morning  paper  and  no  one 

“I  don’t  know.  I  think  you’ve  would  be  around.” 
got  to  keep  changing.  You  have  After  some  success  with  the«p 

wrestler— ever  see  a  lady  wres-  it  until  1917,  doing  a  sports  car- 
Uer?  I  think  wrestlers  are  toon,  a  “kid  comic  ”  called  ‘  Tom, 
funny.  I  think  lady  wrestlers  Dick  and  Harry,”  then  gag 
are  funnier.  They  do  the  panels  titled  “Wild  Men  (or 
DAMNEDEST  things."  Women)  I  Have  Known.” 


ing  gags  when  he  was  16,  and 
in  the  six  years  since  has  free¬ 
lanced  some,  gotten  married, 
worked  for  the  government,  and 
invented  a  drafting  device  to 
make  graphs  in  two-thirds  less 


Ken  bats  his  cartoons  out  with 
relative  ease,  but  credits  two 
little  cousins,  a  12-year-old  red¬ 
head  and  a  14-year-old,  for  many 
of  his  gags.  The  14-year-old 
keeps  a  notebook  on  his  ideas 
for  the  panel  and  for  reward 
gets  his  initials  in  the  drawing. 

When  we  asked  Ken  for  more 


Page  the  Doctor 

TO  FILL  a  war  need  for  health 
guidance  NEA  Service  is  of¬ 
fering  a  new  daily  medical  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Doctor  Says:”  by 
William  A.  O’Brien,  M.D.,  re¬ 
leased  July  16.  The  author  has 
been  a  radio  medical  adviser 
over  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  for 
17  years  and  is  director  of  Post 
Graduate  Medical  Education 
and  Professor  of  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Public  Health  at 


Cartoon  Chat 

TARPE  MILLS’  Sunday  adven¬ 
ture  page,  “Miss  Fury.”  moves 
from  Bell  Syndicate  to  the  Chi- 


■  DITOK  A 


Mop  O'Hare 


CAGO  Sun  Syndicate  after  July 
29,  Harry  Baker,  Sun  Syndicate 
manager,  has  announced.  One 
of  the  few  comics  drawn  by  a 
woman,  “Miss  Fury”  started  in 
1941  when  a  broken  foot  inter¬ 
rupted  Miss  Mills’  career  as  a 
fashion  artist.  Early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  she  is  starting  a  new  epi¬ 
sode  about  a  gang  of  interna¬ 
tional  thieves  handling  European 
plunder.  The  feature  appean 
in  about  90  newspapers. 

Ah  me!  CT-NYN’s  “Little 
Orphan  Annie,”  which  in  the 
near  past  has  been  criticized  for 
political  bias,  bad  example  in 
child  labor  practice  and  de¬ 
structive  attitude  toward  OPA. 
is  now  under  fire  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lawyers  Guild  for  “seri¬ 
ously  attacking  the  integrity 
and  traditions  of  the  American 
bench  and  bar”  in  Harold  Gray’s 
present  trial  sequence.  The 
Guild’s  president  in  a  letter  to 
the  syndicate’s  manager  has 
protested  Gray’s  portraval  of 
Annie’s  Judge,  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney,  defense  attorney  and 
jury  as  nearly  unanimous  be¬ 
fore  trial  on  the  guilt  of  the 
child. 

Notes  and  Personals 
BILL  MAULDIN’S  Pulitzer 

Prize  doughboys,  Willie  and 
Joe,  are  to  be  translated  also  to 
the  screen.  International  Pic¬ 
tures  has  purchased  the  rights 
and  Mauldin  will  assist.  .  .  .  AP 
Newsfeatures’  afternoon  papers 
will  be  getting  a  new  five-part 
series  beginning  July  16  by 
Gen.  Maurice  Gustave  Gamelia 
commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
French  army  at  the  time  of  the 
1940  collapse. 


Here's  an 
advertising 
future 

One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
is  looking  for  a  young  man, 
who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  on 
local  display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  way 
up  who  can  get  along  with 
people.  Write  fully  and  send 
photograph  to  Box  1291,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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A  glance  at  the  globe  shows  why  NATS  need  more  Martin  Mars  I 


This  insignia  is  ^ 
a  welcome  sight 
to  our  fighting 
men  on  every  front. 


Look  at  the  globe.  Note  the  width 
of  the  Pacific.  And  remember,  dis¬ 
tance  doesn’t  lend  enchantment, 
where  logistics  are  concerned! 

How  to  get  blood,  vital  supplies,  or 
personnel  across  the  Pacific  quickly? 
That’s  a  job  for  the  NATS  .  .  .  the 
Naval  Air  Transport  Service! 


penicillin,  radio  parts,  aircraft  tires, 
etc . in  ever-increasing  volume. 


Bright  Start  In  PacHIc  Skiat 

Brightest  stars  in  Pacific  skies  are 
the  NATs’  new  82-ton  Martin  Mars 
cargo  carriers.  The  original  Mars  in 
its  first  year  flew  the  equivalent  of  9 
trips  around  the  world  .  .  .  carried 
more  than  two  million  pounds  of 
cargo  .  .  .  was  never  in  port  more 
than  2  days  for  turn-around.  And  the 
new  Mars  flying  freighters,  now  join¬ 
ing  NATS,  show  higher  performance. 


titles.  Both  are'  in  production  right 
now  ...  a  fact  which  will  mean 
prompt  delivery,  at  minimum  costs, 
of  postwar  commercial  versions.  So 
for  speed,  comfort  and  economy  .  .  . 
plan  to  travel  or  ship,  via  Martin 
flying  boat! The  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Company,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 

The  Glenn  L.  Mnrtin'Nebraska  Company — Omaha 


NATS  Sworm  Ovar  Ivary  Ocaan 

Thanks  to  the  nats,  life-giving 
whole  blood  reached  the  Leyte 
beachhead  48  hours  after  leaving 
San  Francisco.  Thanks  to  the  NATS 


ten  billion  letters  were  flown  over 
the  Pacific  alone  in  1944.  And  thanks 
to  the  NATS,  our  fighting  men,  from 
Rio  to  Okinawa,  are  receiving  high- 


A  Premis*  to  Tomorrow's  Alrlinos 

Martin  flying  boats  will  pay  big 
dividends  to  tomorrow’s  airlines. 
Proved  in  service  with  NATS,  both 


priority  cargoes 


ammunition.  Mars  and  Mariner  are  known  quan- 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 

Approval  Necessary 
For  Many  ‘Extras’ 

By  Benjcanin  Weme 

Member.  N.  Y.  Bar;  L*ctiir«r,  New  York  UniTorsity 


( Editor’ a  Note:  In  the  previout 
article  for  E  k  P,  June  30,  the 
writer  discussed  increases  which 
do  not  require  War  Labor  Board 
approval. ) 

WE  NOW  Uke  up  the  several 

forms  of  “fringe"  increases 
which  require  War  Labor  Board 
approval  W. .  « 

A.  Call-in  Pay 

Approval  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  WLB  for  payment  of 
straight  time  pay  for  a  given 
number  of  hours  ( usually  4 
hours)  where  the  employee  re* 
ports  to  work  (without  prior 
notice  that  no  work  is  avail¬ 
able)  and  is  sent  home  because 
no  work  is  available. 

B.  Holiday  Pay 

If  payment  of  premium  pay 
for  holidays  not  worked  is  the 
practice  in  your  industry  or  area, 
but  not  a  practice  of  your  own, 
you  may  secure  approvai  for 
such  payment. 

C.  Injury  Compensation 

Board  approval  may  be  grant¬ 
ed  for  compensation  of  injury. 
In  one  instance,  a  RWLB  di¬ 
rected  accident  compensation 
for  meat  cutters  at  nine  chain 
and  independent  meat  markets 
to  protect  them  for  time  lost 
because  of  injuries  incurred  on 
the  job.  The  companies  were 
required  to  be  prepared  to  pay 
for  not  more  than  four  days 
a  week  to  compensate  employes 
for  “special  employment  haz¬ 
ards.” 

In  another  instance,  a  RWLB 
approved  a  company’s  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $50  a  year  toward  hos¬ 
pital  expenses  incurred  by  work¬ 
ers  employed  a  year  or  more. 

D.  Incentive  Plans 

Where  plan  will  satisfy  all 
basic  requirements  necessary  to 
constitute  an  incentive  plan, 
which  will  not  be  contrary  to 
stabilization,  approval  will  be 
had  for  non-production  as  well 
as  production  workers.  It  must 
not  create  inequalities  or  Incur 
employe  hostility  sufficient  to 
effect  work  stoppage.  In  order 
for  Board  approval  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  the  plan  must  involve  no 
increase  in  labor  costs,  contain 
no  hidden  wage  increases  or 
decreases  and  must  be  predicat¬ 
ed  on  an  increased  production 
over  and  above  a  predetermined 
standard. 

Approval  must  be  obtained; 

(1)  To  establish  a  new  wage 
incentive  system. 

(2)  To  extend  an  existing  in¬ 
centive  plan  to  departments  not 
formerly  covered  by  existing 
plans. 

(3)  To  change  the  method  of 
compensation  of  any  individual 
or  job  from  an  hourly  basis  to 
a  piece-rate  or  other  incentive 
form  of  payment. 
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(4)  To  discontinue  an  estab¬ 
lished  incentive  pian. 

(5)  To  modify  a  permanent 
production  standard  if  the  job 
content  has  not  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  altered. 

(6)  To  modify  any  plant-wj^g 
or  group  ihceiTwVe  st&ndard  not 
based  on  engineering  methods. 

E.  Insurance,  Group 

WLB  denied  a  union’s  request 
to  change  a  long-established  con¬ 
tributory  insurance  plan  in  the 
plants  involved  to  a  non-con- 
tributory  one  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  company  was  paying 
higher  wages  than  other  plants 
in  the  area,  that  the  company’s 
plan  was  instituted  before  the 
practice  was  established  in  the 
area  and  industry  and  because 
of  the  Board’s  reluctance  to  sub¬ 
stitute  one  insurance  plan  for 
another.  The  Board  pointed  out 
that  approval  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  for  “any  reasonable  group 
insurance  plan  which  is  volun¬ 
tarily  instituted”  but  will  not 
liberalize  a  plan  instituted  or 
already  in  existence  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  case  unless  the  “fair  and 
equitable  disposition  of  the  dis¬ 
pute”  and  the  facts  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  case  dictated  the  insti¬ 
tution  or  liberalization  of  a 
plan. 

F.  Lunch  Period 

Approval  for  paid  lunch  period 
may  be  had  where  it  was  a 
practice  in  the  area  or  where 
company  safety  restrictions  on 
the  activity  and  behavior  of  em¬ 
ployes  confined  them  as  strictly 
during  their  lunch  period  as 
during  working  hours. 

G.  Reduction  in  Workweek 

Reduction  in  basic  workweek 

may  be  permitted  to  conform  to 
practice  in  the  area  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  intra-plant  inequities. 

H.  Severance  Pay 

Where  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  company  to  grant 
severance  pay.  Board  approval 
is  not  mandatory.  In  cases, 
however,  where  severance  pay 
is  first  being  instituted.  Board 
approval  must  be  obtained.  In¬ 
dividual  Board  decisions  indi¬ 
cate  that  reasonable  severance 
pay  plans  will  be  approved.  For 
example,  the  Board  approved  a 
plan  to  grant  severance  pay  to 
employes  dismissed  because  of 
economic  conditions  beyond  the 
company’s  control. 

In  another  instance,  a  RWLB 
ruled  that  an  employer  must 
either  notify  his  office  employes 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  their 
impending  layoff,  or  make  sev¬ 
erance  payments  in  amounts  to 
the  weekly  wages  they  would 
have  earned  if  proper  notice  had 
been  given.  Employes  with  one 
year  of  service  are  entitled  to 
two  weeks’  notice  or  pay;  em¬ 
ployes  with  two  to  three  years’ 


service,  to  three  weeks’  notice 
or  pay;  and  employes  with  three 
years’  service  or  more,  to  four 
weeks’  notice  or  pay. 

I.  Shift  Premium 

WLB  will  grant  a  night-shift 
premium  rate  if  it  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practice  in  the  industry 
or  the  area:  if  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  wage  rate  relationships 
within  the  plant  into  proper  bal¬ 
ance;  and  if  the  regular  rates  do 
not  take  the  night  work  into 
account,  i.e.,  if  all  employes — 
both  those  on  day  and  night 
work — receive  the  same  rate. 
Even  if  it  is  area  practice  to 
grant  night  shift  bonus,  the 
Board  may  refuse  to  approve  a 
nrernlum  if  .it  is  contrarv  to  es¬ 
tablished  industry  practice. 

J.  Sick  Leave 

Where  it  is  reasonable  (the 
auestion  of  reasonableness  is 
determined  by  the  situation) 
and  does  not  constitute  a  hidden 
increase,  anproval  for  sick  leave 
nlan  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Board.  Sick  leave  plans  were 
ordered  for: 

( 1 )  Emnloye.s  of  ice  cream 
manufacturers  because  of  the 
hazard  of  special  illnesses  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  conditions 
under  which  they  worked. 
Since  the  matter  was  one  for 
collective  bargaining,  the  Board 
could  intervene  where  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  fails.  Further 
justification  for  the  increase 
was  found  for  granting  the  leave 
in  the  fact  that  the  company  had 
already  offered  an  extra  week  of 
paid  vacation  as  an  alternative. 

(2)  Emploves  working  under 
conditions  which  had  toxic  ef¬ 
fects.  The  plan  provided  for 
one  day’s  paid  sick  leave  for 
every  two  months’  service  cum¬ 
ulative  over  a  one-year  period. 

(3)  Hourly  paid  employes 
where  theretofore  sick  leave 
benefits  had  been  made  avail¬ 
able  only  to  monthly  paid  em¬ 
ployes,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  really  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

K.  Tapered  Raises 

To  correct  interplant  inequi¬ 
ties  arising  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  substandard  rule,  the 
Board  may  direct  payments  of 
tapered  increases  to  workers 
above  55c  level,  the  amount  of 
the  raise  varying  with  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  related  employes  in  each 
plant. 

TTiis  in  the  case  of  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  Industry,  the  request  for 
a  general  wage  increase  was 
denied,  but  the  Board  pointed 
out  that  certain  increases  for 
workers  above  the  50c  minimum 
level  were  necessgry  to  prevent 
inequities  in  the  higher  brackets. 

In  this  case  the  Board  adopt¬ 
ed  a  new  procedure  and  or¬ 
dered  tapered  increases  by  plants 
rather  than  within  plants. 

The  plan  worked  out  by  the 
Board  provides  that  the  increase 
which  is  to  be  granted  to  work¬ 
ers  above  the  50c  minimum 
should  be  determined  by  taking 
the  average  earnings  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  operators  within 
each  plant  (the  largest  group  of 
workers  in  the  industry)  and 
granting  a  general  increase  of 
2Vfec  an  hour  to  all  workers 
earning  more  than  the  minimum 
if  the  sewing  machine  average 
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falls  between  62.5  and  69.9  cents 
an  hour;  five  cents  if  the  aver¬ 
age  falls  between  65  and  62.4 
cents;  7.5c  if  the  average  falls 
between  47.5  and  54.9  cents; 
and  10c  if  the  average  falls  be¬ 
tween  40  and  47.4  cents.  No 
general  wage  increase  is  to  be 
granted  in  plants  where  the 
sewing  machine  average  is  70c 
or  more. 

L  Travel  Time 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  time 
consumed  in  traveling  from  p(M> 
tal  to  portal  in  the  mine  cases 
has  been  construed  to  be  time 
worked  and  further  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  doctrine  will 
in  all  probability  be  extended, 
time  spent  in  traveling  may  be 
deemed  by  the  WLB  as  basis  for 
granting  increase  in  pay. 

M.  Vocation  Pay 

The  Board  will  grant  approval 
for  new  or  modified  plans  based 
on  industry-area  practice.  The 
general  policy  of  the  Board  Is  to 
grant  one  week  after  one  year 
of  service  and  two  weeks  after 
five  years  and  will  allow  an  ad¬ 
ditional  day  to  the  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  and  an  additional  two  days 
for  two  weeks’  vacation  for  80 
and  160  hours  of  overtime  re¬ 
spectively  within  three  months 
next  preceding  the  vacation 
period. 

{Next — Approval  should  be 
obtained. ) 

a 

Safety  Con  Be  News, 
Says  Iowa  Editor 

Safety  can  be  newsworthy 
of  the  space  devoted  to  it,  as¬ 
serted  W,  Earl  Hall,  managing 
editor  of  the  Mason  City  ( la.) 
Globe-Gazette  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  public  information  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Public  Safety. 

In  urging  less  of  “don’t  do 
this”  and  more  coristructive 
stories  based  on  specific  com¬ 
pany  accident  prevention  rec¬ 
ords,  Hall  said: 

“Actually,  newspapers  and 
their  contemporaries  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  public  are  doing  the 
safety  movement  a  distinct  serv¬ 
ice  when  they  demand  that 
safety  material  be  newsworthy 
and  slanted  definitely  to  reader 
interest.  If  they  were  to  donate 
the  space  just  for  the  sake  of 
‘the  cause,’  they  would  be  doing 
safety  as  well  as  themselves  a 
disservice — ^for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  nobody  would  read  the 
stuff.” 
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You  won’t  have  to  leave  your  coach  to  enjoy  the 
sumptuousness  of  deluxe  travel  when  you  ride  the 
new  Convertible  (]oach-Lounge  originated  by  Pullman- 
Standard.  In  generous  space  at  one  end  of  the  coach, 
this  two-in-one  lounge  will  provide  a  social  room,  with 
mirrored  walls,  deep  chairs  beside  broad  windows  for 
sightseeing  and  observation  car  comfort. 

At  night,  by  closing  a  sliding  partition  and  adjust¬ 
ing  cleverly  concealed  fixtures,  the  attendant  will  con¬ 
vert  this  lounge  into  two  spacious  dressing  rooms  with 
complete  toilet  facilities,  separate  and  private  for  men 
and  women  ...  a  wholly  new  conception  in  car  design. 

Railroads  give  you  the  finest  that  money  can  buy, 
when  their  cars  are  Pullman-Standard.  The  odds  are 
3  to  1  that  you’ve  had  proof  of  this  in  your  own  travels, 
for  Pullman-Standard  has  built  over  70%  of  all  mod¬ 
em  passenger  equipment  purchased  since  1933. 

Pullman-Standard’s  quality  is  more  than  surface 
deep.  The  craftsmanship  and  line  engineering  derived 
from  over  80  years  of  experience — an  unseen  element 
of  quality — is  in  every  car,  whether  built  of  aluminum 
or  sturdy  alloy  steel,  whether  painted,  or  sheathed  in 
stainless  steel  or  bright  aluminum.  For  the  latest 
creations  in  comfort,  beauty  and  safety  in  rail  trans¬ 
portation,  watch  for  the  new  Pullman-Standard  cars 
in  your  travels  to  come. 

®  tMS-P.  8.  a  M.  O*. 
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RADIO 

Viewpoint  of  1920  Held 
Best  in  Public  Service 


A  WARNING  that  newspaper 

owners  looking  to  frequency 
modulation  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
tering  the  broadcasting  field 
should  do  so  with  the  viewpoint 
of  the  early  1920’s  rather  than 
that  of  today  was  voiced  by 
Arden  X.  Pan#»rn,  general 
manager  of  KGW.  Portland. 
Ore.,  before  the  Oregon  State 
Newspaper  Publishers  annual 
meeting  in  Eugene.  Ore. 

‘‘Newspaper  owners  who  went 
into  standard  broadcasting  in 
the  early  20's  did  so  in  a  spirit 
of  public  service  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  inrunediate 
financial  return  could  be  fore¬ 
seen.”  he  said. 

‘‘Newspaper  publishers  seek¬ 
ing  to  utilize  some  of  the  many 
new  broadcasting  channels  made 
available  by  FM  should  do  so 
in  that  same  spirit.  FM  prob¬ 
ably  will  mature  more  rapidly 
than  AM:  however,  FM.  too. 
will  have  an  experimental  and 
developmental  period  in  every 
new  market. 

‘‘‘Those  who  enter  FM  ex¬ 
pecting  immediately  to  make 
profits  equal  to  those  of  stand¬ 
ard  broadcasting  stations  of  long 
standing  and  experience  are  apt 
to  suffer  well-deserved  disap¬ 
pointment.  Emphasis  must  be 
upon  service.” 

Pangborn  was  the  first  radio 
man  ever  to  be  invited  to  speak 
before  the  Oregon  publishers’ 
association. 

Enforced  Standards 
"EXTERNALLY  enforced  stand¬ 
ards  of  public  Interest”  for 
the  radio  broadcasting  industry 
were  advocated  by  Clifford  J. 
Durr  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  Syracuse  University  be¬ 
fore  the  two-week  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Community 
Service. 

"Two  very  simple  steps  which 
would  contribute  materially  to 
a  system  of  broadcasting  better 
serving  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  American  people”  were 
outlined  by  Commissioner  Durr: 

1.  The  requirement  that  every 
broadcaster  devote  a  stated 
minimum  of  time  out  of  each 
segment  of  the  broadcast  day 
to  the  broadcast  of  non-commer¬ 
cial  public  service  programs. 

2.  Full  publicity  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  services  and  earnings  of 
each  and  every  broadcasting  li¬ 
censee  in  order  that  newcomers 
able  and  willing  to  render  a 
better  service  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply  for  and  receive 
the  frequency  assignments  of 
those  stations  who  are  currently 
rendering  less  of  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  than  their  opportunity  war¬ 
rants. 

"If  broadcasting  is  to  serve 
the  public  interest  as  it  should, 
there  must  be  some  externally 
enforced  standards  of  public  in¬ 
terest  which  broadcasters  must 
meet  in  order  to  justify  their 
continued  use  of  publicly-owned 


radio  channeis,"  declared  Mr. 
Durr. 

"Radio  stations,”  he  added, 
"are  changing  hands  at  prices 
reminiscent  of  the  stock  market 
boom  of  the  ’20s.  Many  are 
bringing  from  four  to  ten  times 
the  value  of  all  their  assets  and 
prices  are  often  excessive,  even 
in  relation  to  present  high 
earnings,  indicating  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasers  that 
the  profit  ceiling  is  not  yet  in 
sight.” 

In  1944,  26%  of  CBS  s  busi¬ 
ness  came  from  four  adver¬ 
tisers;  four  advertising  agencies 
handled  38%  of  its  business,” 
Mr.  Durr  pointed  out  turning 
to  what  he  characterized  as 
powerful  controls  growing  out 
of  concentration  of  advertising. 

“Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
Blue’s  business  came  from  four 
advertisers:  37%  was  handled 
by  four  advertising  agencies. 
Four  business  concerns  provid¬ 
ed  23%  of  Mutual's  business 
and  31%  of  its  business  was 
handled  by  four  advertising 
agencies.” 

In  contrast  with  its  excellence 
as  a  business  institution,  radio 
has  failed  to  solve  many  of  its 
problems  as  a  social  agency 
and  to  live  up  fully  to  its 
promise  in  public  service,  Durr 
asserted. 

“News  is  brought  to  remote 
sections  of  the  country,”  he 
.said,  “but  more  than  one-third 
of  the  continental  area  of  the 
U.  S.,  having  a  population  of 
more  than  10,000.000  people,  is 
still  without  any  daytime  broad¬ 
casting  service,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  area,  containing 
more  than  21.000,000,  must  rely 
on  a  relatively  inferior  or 
secondary  service  at  night. 
These  people  living  in  the 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas 
where  the  need  for  broadcasting 
is  greatest  are  without  service 
because  it  is  not  deemed  finan¬ 
cially  profitable  to  serve  them.” 


Radio  Journalism 

SEVEN  university  and  college 

teachers  of  journalism  are 
studying  radio  journalism  at 
radio  news  departments  of 
stations  and  two  more  teachers 
are  expected  to  start  this 
month. 

Last  January,  when  it  was 
found  that  few  journalism 
teachers  had  ever  had  news¬ 
room  experience,  the  Council 
on  Radio  Journalism  concluded 
that  the  first  step  in  a  program 
of  improvement  in  radio  news 
was  to  teach  the  teachers  who 
teach  the  students. 

Teachers  were  told  that  if 
they  would  contribute  their 
time  to  a  radio  news  internship 
that  cooperating  stations  would 
take  care  of  their  maintenance 
and  other  expenses  during  the 
three  months  of  study. 

“Professors  of  Internship”  are: 
Tontr  Eaton.  News  Director. 
WTIC;  Don  McNamara.  Pro¬ 
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gram  Director,  KFI;  E.  R.  Vade- 
boncoeur.  News  Director, 
WSYR;  Hugo  Speck,  News  Eldi- 
tor,  WFAA;  Soren  Munkhoff. 
News  Director,  WOW;  Ken  Mil¬ 
ler,  News  Director,  KVOO;  and 
Earl  Smith,  News  Director. 
KMBC. 

Gross  Receipts 
WISECRACKING  Jimmy  Walk¬ 
er  paid  his  respects  to  Ben 
Gross,  radio  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  for  20  years, 
at  a  testimonial  luncheon  this 
week,  saying;  "Ben  should  be 
congratulated.  In  fact,  any  man 
who  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  20  years  should  be 
congratulated,  especially  so  when 
he  has  been  on  the  same  paper 
all  that  time.” 

Plea  for  WOKO 

DIRECTORS  of  the  Albany 
( N.  Y. )  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  appealed  to  the  FCC  to 
reconsider  its  revocation  of  the 
license  of  WOKO,  in  which  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  have  an 
interest.  Commission  took  the 
action  on  a  violation  of  its  rules 
on  stock  ownership  statements. 
The  Chamber’s  statement  as¬ 
serted  the  severe  penalty  "will 
inevitably  result  in  a  flood  of 
applications  by  those  whose 
qualifications  for  the  operation 
of  WOKO  and  whose  connec¬ 
tions  are  unknown  to  the  people 
of  Albany.” 

Captain  Finch 

COMMANDER  W.  G.  H.  Finch. 

facsimile  and  communications 
expert,  has  been  promoted  to 
captain  on  the  staff  of  Com¬ 
modore  J.  B.  Dow,  in  the  re¬ 
search  and  design  branch  of  the 
electronics  division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Ships.  Captain  Finch 
relinquished  his  post  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Finch  Laboratories  to 
serve  in  the  Navy. 

Wanted:  A  Sponsor 
BECAUSE  of  a  slackening  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  Pacific  war 
news,  advertising  agencies  re¬ 
port  difficulty  in  signing  up 
sponsors  for  news  commenta¬ 
tors,  even  some  of  the  “big 
names”  who  have  returned  from 
the  European  theater.  Net¬ 
works  also  are  contemplating  a 
complete  overhaul  of  news¬ 
casts. 

BMB  Advisors 

ADVERTISERS  and  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  “tapped”  re¬ 
cently  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
research  committee  of  the 
Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau 
which  is  going  ahead  with  plans 
for  its  first  report  on  station 
listenership  early  in  1947.  On 
the  committee  are: 

For  advertisers — A.  N.  Hal- 
verstadt.  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.:  Frederic  G.  Berner,  G. 
Washington  Refining  Co.;  and 
Robert  F.  Elrick.  Quaker  Oats 
Co.;  for  agencies — Frederic  B. 
Manchee.  Batten,  Barton.  Durs- 
tlne  and  Osborn:  William  R. 
Farrell.  Benton  &  Bowles:  and 
W.  J.  Main,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 

BMB  President  Hugh  Feltis 
announced  this  week  that 
WEAF,  NBC’s  key  station,  had 
become  the  fourth  big  New 
York  subscriber 


Newsman  Tracks 
Haw  Haw  Record 

If  Lord  Haw  Haw  establishes 
his  birthplace  as  Brooklyn  and 
his  citizenship  as  American, 
part  of  the  credit  (if  any)  wiD 
belong  to  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram’s  specialist  in  queer 
facts,  Edward  J.  Mowery. 

When  a  birth  certificate  for  a 
William  Joyce  was  unearthed 
and  the  neighboring  churches 
failed  of  any  baptismal  records, 
Miowery  scoured  the  neighbo^ 
hood’s  churches  for  about  two 
days  and  on  his  last  call  failed 
to  make  contact  with  his  in¬ 
formation  source.  A  cail  ba^ 
later  uncovered  finally  the  bap¬ 
tismal  record  for  a  Mowery 
“scoop.” 

Secret  Documents 
Bill  Is  Amended 

Washington,  July  10  —  The 
Senate  has  reconsidered  and  re¬ 
vised  its  bill  making  it  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offense  to  disclose  secret 
governmental  documents.  The 
amendments  limit  prosecutioni 
to  cases  of  "willfull”  disclosure, 
and  provide  that  it  shall  not 
apply  to  information  requested 
by  Congress  or  its  conunitteei 

Senator  Elbert  Thomas  of 
Utah,  sponsor,  said:  "There  ij 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  will 
prevent  information  from  being 
obtained  from  responsible 
sources.  The  issue  is  whether 
responsible  officers  of  the  gov 
errunent  shall  determine,  in  a 
proper  manner,  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  in¬ 
formation  is  to  be  disclosed,  or 
whether  every  officer,  enlisted 
man,  clerk,  or  other  individual 
who  has  obtained  military  in¬ 
formation  in  the  course  of  hit 
work  is  to  be  free  to  disclose  it 
whenever  and  wherever  ha 
wishes.  I  believe  in  free  speech 
and  in  freedom  of  the  prest 
But  I  also  believe  in  responsi¬ 
bility  in  government.  There 
is  no  effort  here  to  cover  up 
information  which  should  be 
made  public.” 

■ 

Bu'ys  Nebraska  Paper 

Margaret  Stukel,  Minneapolis, 
has  purchased  the  Pender 
(Neb.)  Times  from  Byron  Mur 
ray,  publisher  since  1931.  Mist 
Stukel,  University  of  Minnesota 
graduate,  has  been  connected 
with  a  Minn,  advertising  agency 
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Cleveland  Job 
Survey  Adopted 
As  CED  Model 


CLEAR  TRACK 

at  General  Railway  Signal! 


Cleveland,  July  10  —  The 
Cleveland  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Survey, 
conducted  by  Grant  Stone,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  will  be  used  as  a 
national  pattern  for  similar  sur¬ 
veys  throughout  the  nation. 
(E&P,  Dec.  16,  1944.) 

The  spotlight  was  turned  on 
the  work  of  Mr.  Stone  when  the 
survey  was  presented  as  a 
model  and  a  national  pattern 
at  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
trustees  and  regional  chairmen 
this  week.  Descriptions  of  the 
survey  will  be  published  and 
distributed  to  C.E.D.  officials  in 
2.000  cities. 

Outstanding  feature  of  the 
Cleveland  job  was  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  it  reached  a 
large  percentage  of  the  20.000 
businesses  in  the  retail  and 
service  trades,  stimulating  prep¬ 
arations  for  postwar  employ¬ 
ment. 

C.  Scott  Fletcher,  executive 
director  of  the  C.E.D.  in  New 
York,  in  announcing  the  survey 
would  be  chosen  as  a  national 
model  said  it  was  “an  amazing 
survey.” 

Mr.  Stone  alone  devised  and 
handled  the  detail  of  the  survey 
here  after  the  job  of  contacting 
the  retailer  had  been  seen  as 
too  big  for  any  person  or  com¬ 
mittee  to  do  personally  and  too 
expensive  and  unproductive  to 
do  by  mail. 

Mr.  Stone  alone,  devised  and 
operation  of  trade  associations, 
service  clubs  and  jobbers’  sales¬ 
men.  The  jobbers  got  returns 
from  more  than  10,000  of  the 
M.OOO  businesses  involved,  each 
indicating  how  many  employes 
each  had  in  1940  and  how  many 
more  each  expected  to  add  after 
the  war. 

In  the  past  year  Mr.  Stone 
n)^e  before  groups  totalling 
».000  small  businessmen  to  im¬ 
press  on  them  the  necessity  of 
P«twar  planning  and  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  high  level  postwar 
mployment.  He  reached  138 
^e  retailers  personally  get¬ 
ting  data  from  102  of  them. 

Returns  to  date  total  approxi¬ 
mately  509f  of  employers  en- 
I  Mged  in  retailing  and  whole¬ 
saling  here.  They  expect  to 
idd  10.7%  to  their  personnel 
:  rooipared  to  1940,  which  is  on 


Thronghont  The  Nation 

more  and  more  G-R-S 
Sisnal  Systems  increase  the 
efficiency  of  war  burdened 
railroads.  At  war’s  end, 
thousands  of  hishly  skilled 
G-R-S  workers  will  con¬ 
tinue  busy  on  a  huse 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders! 


M  INISHED  products,  known  and  sold 
throughout  the  world,  make  up  Rochester  industry- 
give  Rochester  the  highest  per  capita  value  of  manu¬ 
factured  products  among  all  large  cities! 

SKILLED  workers  at  G-R-S,  Eastman, 
Stromberg,  Hickey-Freeman  and  scores  of  other  spe¬ 
cialized  Rochester  plants  earn  more,  can  buy  more- 
face  no  serious  conversion  problem  as  Rochester  “war 
goods”  return  to  peacetime  trade! 

THIS  is  also  true  in  267  communities 
and  the  rich  farm  section  of  our  655,000  Rochester  area 
dominantly  covered  by  these  two  newspapers! 


the  conservative  side. 


Col.  Peach  Industry 
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•ciation,  all  of  San  Francisco. 

plan  would  be  backed  by 
®  $800,000  annual  appropria- 
“no.  Formal  approval  of  cling 
JJJch  producers  and  processors 
j™  be  asked  after  the  data  has 
been  studied. 


PROMOTION 

Local  Touch  Offsets 
‘Big  Business’  Label 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


WHE^  a  newspaper  becomes 

‘^big  business”  in  the  minds 
of  its  readers,  be  prepared  for 
all  sorts  of  trouble.  Every 
newspaper  man  knows  that  a 
paper  is  MORE  than  business.  It 
is  not  an  impersonal  commod¬ 
ity  but  instead  the  supplying  of 
facts,  thoughts,  entertainment, 
friendship  and  inspiration.  When 
it  fails  in  these  last  four  it  be¬ 
comes  a  pale  ghost  if  it  is  weak 
or  a  menacing  power  if  it  is 
large.  A  newspaper  is  nothing 
but  people — and  the  people  who 
put  it  out  can  never  forget 
that 

It  wasn’t  very  hard  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White’s  Emporia 
Gazette  to  be  human,  but  it  de¬ 
mands  real  effort  when  your 
circulation  passes  100,000.  The 
goal  of  objectivity  in  fact  re¬ 
porting  is  noble  but  chilly. 
People  are  hungry  for  warm  hu¬ 
man  conversation  and  friend¬ 
ship.  As  a  newspaper  grows 
large,  it  must  try  to  seem  small. 
Some  of  this  home  town  flavor 
can  be  imparted  by  pleasant, 
simple  news  handling;  more  can 
come  through  the  activities  of 
the  newspaper  which  represent 
an  extension  of  its  personality 
into  action. 

Might  not  a  publisher  say  to 
himself; 

’’Sure — ^I  want  to  have  the  best 
newspaper,  but  I  also  want  it 
to  be  an  active  institution  of 
which  this  community  is  proud; 
a  sheet  that  even  its  enemies 
would  have  to  admit  has  done 
a  lot  for  the  town.  And  more 
than  that,  I  want  my  paper  to  be 
as  human  and  friendly  in  its 
attitude,  contacts  and  activities 
as  if  it  were  a  country  weekly.” 

If  he  said  this,  what  instruc¬ 
tions  would  he  give  his  pro¬ 
motion  manager?  And  what 
ideas  might  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  have  all  ready  if  he  were 
on  his  toes?  In  view  of  pos¬ 
sible  storms  ahead,  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  newspapers 
could  mean  a  lot  to  all  of  us. 

Me«t  the  Ladies 

THE  World  Almanac  says  that 

at  the  last  census  Monroe,  La. 
had  28,309  people,  but  that 
doesn’t  prevent  The  News-Star 
World  ot  that  city  from  showing 
enterprise  worthy  of  some  bigger 
contemporaries.  Seems  like  all 
the  local  advertising  staff  of  the 
paper  is  feminine,  but  not 
daunted  by  this  the  ^irls  headed 
by  Irene  Simms  Reid,  local  ad 
manager,  got  up  a  little  folder 
entitled  ‘^r.  Merchant — Meet 
The  People  Who  Meet  The  Dead¬ 
line”  and  containing  pictures 
and  biographies  of  the  10  women 
who  handle  advertising.  Might 
even  result  in  some  matrimonial 
offers  . . .  and  suggests  to  us  that 
some  newspapers  in  larger  cen¬ 
ters  might  even  more  profitably 
introduce  their  employes  to  their 
friends. 

4S 


Pulitzer  Announcement 
WE’VE  always  wondered  if  a 

Pulitzer  prize-winning  news¬ 
paper  should  be  coy  and  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  notice  the  dern 
thing.  (Small  chance  anyway!) 
Or  should  it  yell  up  and  down 
Main  Street?  The  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  in  case  of  a  major  prize 
seems  to  us  well  illustrate  in 
the  case  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  which  has  just  issued  a 
12-page  booklet  on  the  prize 
earned  for  its  exposure  of  graft 
in  Michigan.  The  booklet  spends 
most  of  its  time  telling  the  facts 
of  the  case  upon  which  the 
award  was  made.  It  is  smoothly 
printed,  modestly  written,  and 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

"Lwt's  You  and  Him  Rghtl" 
RECENTLY  in  the  mail  we  got 

two  current  market  data  books 
—one  from  the  Fort  Smith 
( Ark. )  Times  Record  and  South¬ 
west  American  and  the  other 
from  the  Dayton  Journal-Her¬ 
ald.  Comparisons  are  always  un¬ 
fair  (but  fun)  and  we’re  going 
to  maintain  that  out  of  two 
good  books  the  Arkansawyers 
emerged  with  somewhat  the  best. 

The  Fort  Smith  booklet  is 
blatant  and  features  a  rather 
unpleasantly  self-satisfied  fic¬ 
titious  character  by  the  name 
of  ’’Bill  Dilly”  ( whence  the 
name?)  who  keeps  telling  us 
how  much  of  a  cross  between 
the  garden  of  Eden  and  42nd  and 
Broadway  his  particular  section 
of  the  country  has  become.  But 
it  IS  vigorous  and  has  plenty 
of  pictures  and  well  located  facts 
although  we  could  stand  a  bit 
more  national  orientation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  city  and  its  loca¬ 
tion. 

The  "Aim  For  Dayton”  book¬ 
let  by  the  Journal-Herald  is 
much  more  modern  and  smooth, 
beautifully  done,  but  a  bit  im¬ 
personal.  Perhaps,  even  with 
advertisers  It  wouldn’t  hurt  to 
Just  talk  about  real  people 
more.  It  may  seem  as  if  big  ad¬ 
vertising  moguls  think  with 
chromium  brains  and  eat  only 
statistics  for  lundi  —  but  we 
doubt  it.  Dayton  is  a  swell 
market.  There  isn’t  much  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  Yet  after 
this  is  gotten  across  quickly, 
we’d  like  to  be  "beguiled”  a 
bit. 

CapBule  Reviews 

A  GOOD  leaflet  which  needs  a 

hunun  face  to  grace  it  (big¬ 
gest  eye-catcher  on  a  page  say 
the  polls  and  eye-cameras)  is 
that  just  issued  by  the  Johns¬ 
town  ( Pa. )  Tribune  which  points 
out  its  local  news  ranks  highest 
in  the  continuing  study  and  thus 
ties  in  with  the  "local  touch” 
booklet  of  ANPA. 

Promoting  the  promotion 
reaches  the  ultimate  in  Superior, 


Wis.  A  few  weeks  ago  this 
column  reviewed  a  market 
booklet  issued  by  the  Evening 
Telegram  of  that  city,  where¬ 
upon  the  Telegram  reprinted  the 
review  in  full  without  deletions 
in  its  own  columns,  thus  help¬ 
ing  sell  the  home  folks  on  what 
it  was  doing  to  put  Superior 
on  the  map. 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  Times  and 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  have 
just  issued  a  market  folder  on 
drug  sales  in  that  area.  Al¬ 
though  somewhat  over  laidout, 
it  contains  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  is¬ 
sued  a  reprint  miniature  of 
its  food  pages  which  is  impres¬ 
sive  except  that  we  become  too 
engrossed  in  the  little  pages  to 
want  to  read  the  important 
explanations  about  them  —  a 
trouble  which  could  have  been 
prevented  by  using  the  red 
in  the  two-color  booklet  for 
attention  as  well  as  ornament. 
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2-Year  War-ERort 
Ad  Drive  Acclaixned 

Win  the  fight  through  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  motto  of  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  retailers,  who  two 
years  ago  decided  to  publish 
one  cooperative  sizable  adver¬ 
tisement  a  week  ( one  in  the 
Tribune,  the  next  in  the  Reg¬ 
ister)  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
war  effort  or  any  community 
welfare  cause. 

Advertisements  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  bond  selling,  salvage 
drives,  Conununity  Chest,  R^ 
Cross,  USO,  rationing,  recruit¬ 
ing,  victory  gardening,  canning, 
store  hour  changes  and  requests 
for  public  cooperation  in  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  wartime  problems 
of  retailers. 

Legwork  for  the  campaign, 
the  monthly  billing  and  collect¬ 
ing,  is  done  by  the  Register 
and  Tribune.  The  promoting 
committee,  working  with  the 
government  and  local  agencies, 
decides  upon  the  nature  of  the 
message  and  prepares  and  su¬ 
pervises  all  copy. 

Forest  Geneva,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune,  works  with  the 
Des  Moines  retailers.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  won  government  en¬ 
dorsement. 

■ 

Wilson  &  Haight  Opens 
Office  in  New  York 

Wilson  &  Haight,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  advertising  agency 
will  establish  a  New  York  di¬ 
vision  soon,  under  the  direction 
of  Arvin  J.  Welch.  To  be  known 
as  Wilson  &  Haight  and  Welch, 
the  Neiw  York  offices  will  be  in 
the  News  Building,  220  East 
42nd  Street. 

Mr.  Welch  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  in  both  World 
Wars,  only  recently  being  re¬ 
leased  as  a  major  after  two 
and  a  half  years  with  the  313th 
Troop  Carrier  Group  of  the 
First  Airborne  Army.  Prior  to 
becoming  associated  with  the 
Hartford  agency  he  was  vice- 
president  of  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
Inc.  Earlier  he  served  as  vice- 
president  of  M.  H.  Hackett,  Inc. 
and  as  account  executive  with 
Lord  &  Thomas. 
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What  It  Takes 

THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  cir 
culation  department  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  illustrated  booklet 
entitled  “What  It  Takes  to  Make 
a  Metropolitan  Newspaper.”  It 
will  be  used  in  schools  in  con¬ 
nection  with  talks  given  about 
the  Times.  Copies  also  will  be 
given  to  plant  visitors  and  car 
rier  boys. 


War  Bond  Award 
THE  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  gives  a  $25  War  Bond 
to  the  reporter  or  headline 
writer  who  turns  in  "the  best 
writing  effort  of  the  week”  dur 
ing  each  war  loan  drive. 


Soil  Conservation 
HAVING  been  honored  as  the 
locale  for  a  motion  picture 
dealing  with  soil  conservation, 
Stephenson  County  in  Illinois  is 
getting  ready  for  a  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Week,  Aug.  19-25, 
with  the  help  of  the  Freeport 
( Ill. )  Journal  -  Standard.  Ex¬ 
pressing  no  desire  to  arrange  i 
community  “stunt,”  the  paper 
wants  to  "open  as  many  ears 
and  eyes  as  possible  to  the  all- 
important  necessity  of  the  de 
velopment  of  the  nation’s  food 
resources.”  The  picture,  which 
is  to  be  shown  in  every  theater 
in  the  countn^,  will  have  its 
premiere  during  the  Freeport 
event. 

Tourist  Reminder 
THE  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Stole 
Tribune  has  a  subscription 
plant  to  boost  tourist  trade.  The 
paper  is  sent  to  last  year's 
visitors  in  town  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  a  reminder  that 
they  had  been  to  Wyoming  and 
as  a  hint  that  they  are  welcome 
to  return.  The  paper  brings  the 
toiurist  up  to  date  on  the  news 
of  the  places  he  visited  and 
keeps  up  his  interest  in  them. 


Charter  Is  Free 
THE  complete  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization 
adopted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  is  being  distributed 
free  by  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 
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Battle:  Postponed! 


decided  to  wait  for  their  good  times  until  their  war 
jobs  were  finished.  They’re  going  to  spend  their 
hard-earned  vacations  at  home  in  their  Victory 
Garden. 

The  Cook  family  is  from  “Our  Town,”  Pa.  Boom 
times  or  bad  times,  these  people  have  money  to 
spend  on  the  necessities  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
you  have  to  sell.  Right  now  they’re  investing  the 
luxury  money  in  War  Bonds — piling  up  a  comfort¬ 
able  reserve,  for  not  only  post-war  pleasure  trips, 
but  for  that  new  car,  refrigerator,  and  heaven  knows 
how  many  other  things  for  better  living. 

To  sell  what  you  want  to  sell  them  tomorrow,  a 
good  time  to  sing  your  product’s  praises  is  today 
.  .  .  via  their  very  own  local  newspapers. 


Tltr,  ANNUAL  BATTLE  OF  THE  COOK  FAMILY 
been  called  off  for  the  duration. 


Every  year,  until  war  interfered,  the  Cooks  looked 
forward  to  a  vacation  together.  Papa  and  young 
Bobby  would  yell  for  a  fishing  trip.  Mrs.  Cook 
would  hold  out  for  a  mountain  resort  and  comfort 
. . ,  while  nothing  would  suit  Mary  but  the  seashore. 

So  the  Cook  family  usually  found  themselves  in 
the  mountains.  Three-fourths  of  the  family  never 
did  figure  out  how  the  decision  had  been  made — 
but  every  one  had  a  great  time  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves. 

This  year  the  budget  could  well  afford  a  vacation, 
but  the  Cook  family,  like  many  of  their  neighbors. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridfte  Citizen  (E)  •  Benver  Fzlli  Newt-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlitle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chzmbertburf  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  ProRreti  (E)  *  CoatesTille  Record  (E)  •  Connelltrille  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  * 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (£)  *  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Reriew  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Obsenrer  Reporter  (ll&E)  •  Waynes  bore 
Record-Herald  (E)  *  >^llianupart  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  Yoek  Dispatch  (K) 

illTO  R  «  PURLISHIRfer  Jely  14.  1«4S 
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HudsonDispatch 
Trial  Is  Started 
In  Guild  Dispute 

Trial  of  the  Union  City  (N.  J. ) 
Hudson  Dispatch  on  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practices.  lodged 
last  January  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  began  this 
week  in  New  York  City  before 
Examiner  Sidney  Feiler  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  guild  accused  the  news¬ 
paper  of  firing  two  employes, 
James  Allen  and  Melvin  Greene, 
for  union  activity  after  the 
publisher,  William  Rubel,  had 
been  notified  the  guild  was 
claiming  a  majority  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  room. 

Elisha  Hanson,  attorney  for 
the  paper,  told  the  Examiner 
the  guild  had  filed  its  allega¬ 
tion  of  unfair  labor  practices 
with  the  government  even  be¬ 
fore  the  publisher  had  time  to 
reply  to  the  letter  in  which  the 
guild  sought  to  be  recognized  as 
the  bargaining  agent. 

One  Contest  Dropped 

The  guild,  which  at  the  time 
was  claiming  a  majority  of  one, 
declined  the  publisher’s  offer 
to  an  immediate  election,  Han¬ 
son  said,  and  pressed  the  charges 
instead.  In  the  present  hearing 
five  names  were  originally  in 
dispute  as  to  eligibility  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  election.  Morris 
Isserman,  counsel  for  ANG, 
withdrew  objection  to  one  of 
the  five  who,  it  was  brought 
out,  works  more  than  30  hours 
a  week  for  the  paper  while 
holding  down  another  job  in 
the  post  office. 

In  the  cases  of  other  part- 
time  workers,  Isserman  argued 
the  guild  "should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  bargain  for  people 
who  can’t  be  members.’’  "The 
guild  constitution,  he  pointed 
out,  requires  a  member  to  be 
one  whose  chief  occupation  is 
on  a  newspaper.  He  made  a 
distinction  between  “vocation” 
and  “avocation.”  (In  an  out-of- 
court  discussion  later,  the  guild 
lawyer  insisted  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  qualifies  as  a  guild 
member  despite  the  fact  her 
newspaper  writing  has  been 


Eyewitness  Story 
From  Battleship 

From  a  battleship  “at  the 
gates  of  Tokyo,”  Richard  W. 
Johnston,  reporting  for  the 
United  Press,  this  week  saw  the 
U.  S.  Navy  “catch  the  Japanese 
again  with  their  planes  down.” 

The  U.P.  correspondent  wrote: 
“Admiral  William  F.  Halsey 
sent  in  a  thousand  planes  to 
give  the  Japs  a  taste  of  hell. 
I  have  been  watching  from  the 
bridge  of  this  mighty  battleship 
the  swift  Corsairs  and  Hellcats 
returning  to  their  carriers  from 
early  sweeps.” 

In  a  bonder  which  Japanese 
ground  batteries  “almost  mouse- 
trapped”  and  whose  pilot  twice 
had  been  shot  down,  U.P.  Corre¬ 
spondent  William  F.  Tyree  re¬ 
turned  intact  this  week  from 
a  raid  on  Korea. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITOR  ENTERTAINED  IN  HOLLYWOOD 

Producer  Samuel  Goldwyn  is  host  at  a  luncheon  in  the  private  dining  room  oi  his  studio  in  Hollywood 
for  Lester  Market  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Left  to  right:  Harlan  G.  Palmer.  pubh8h#| 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News;  Mr,  Markel;  Robert  L,  Smith,  general  manager,  Los  Angeles  Dailr 
News;  Mr.  Goldwyn;  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Ir.,  publisher,  Los  Angeles  bxaminer;  and  Wormoa  , 
Chandler,  publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times.  j| 


only  a  small  part  of  her  ac¬ 
tivities.  ) 

Hanson  replied  the  Labor 
Relations  Act  confers  “no  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  on  a  union”  and 
requires  it  to  bargain  for  all. 
even  for  members  who  may 
have  been  expelled  before  the 
union  became  the  bargaining 
agent. 

Dismissal  Reasons 

In  a  preliminary  statement  of 
the  defense  to  the  unfair  prac¬ 
tice  charges,  Hanson  told  the 
Examiner  the  Dispatch  contends 
both  Allen  and  Greene  were 
discharged  for  cause.  He  named 
the  specific  grounds  for  Allen  s 
dismissal:  Writing  of  slanted 
stories,  resentment  of  criticism, 
a  “messed-up”  story,  writing  of 
letters  ( under  an  assumed 
name)  that  were  critical  of  the 
paper’s  editorial  policy,  and 
blasphemy  in  a  headline.  Han¬ 
son  also  asserted  Allen  had 
given  false  information  in  a 
job  application. 

Greene  was  fired  after  self- 
admitted  incompetence,  the 
paper’s  defense  states.  The 
ANG  has  been  raising  a  fund 
from  members  to  pay  part  of 
Greene’s  salary  while  he  has 
been  in  the  hospital.  He  re¬ 
cently  started  a  new  job  and 
the  benefit  payments  were  end¬ 
ed,  a  guild  spokesman  said, 
adding  that  nearly  $1,700  had 
been  raised  in  his  behalf. 

On  the  stand.  Allen  testified 
he  had  received  praise  for  his 
work  from  superiors  and  had 
been  advanced  from  a  district 
reporter  to  executive  posts 
within  a  few  months. 


35th  War  A'ward 

Chicago,  July  10 — Developing 
an  idea  with  the  aid  of  two 
broomsticks,  Daniel  N.  Kramp, 
32,  an  employe  of  the  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co., 
devised  a  way  to  speed  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  device  that  helps  place 
B-29s  and  other  bombers  square¬ 
ly  over  their  targets.  For  this 
service  to  the  nation  he  became 
the  35th  winner  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  War  Workers’  Award. 


Newsy  Sessions  with  President 
Prompt  Plea  for  More  of  Them 


WASHINGTON.  July  10— The 

Washington  Post,  close  to  the 
situation,  has  appealed  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  to  conduct  more 
than  one  press  conference  a 
week,  so  that  the  news  may  be 
handled  properly. 

“The  tendency.”  said  the 
Post,  “is  toward  too  much  con¬ 
centration  of  important  an¬ 
nouncements.  Each  story  out 
of  the  White  House  thus  gets 
less  space  and  emphasis  than  it 
is  entitled  to  because  space  and 
emphasis  have  to  be  given  to  a 
half  dozen  other  important  stor¬ 
ies  at  the  same  time. 

“We  think  that  a  more  even 
flow  of  White  House  news  would 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  the  President  and  the 
press.  Consequently,  we  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  when  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  President's  time  is 
relaxed  he  will  resume  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  holding  two  press  con¬ 
ferences  a  week,  whenever 
there  is  enough  news  to  justify 
it.” 

Aside  from  the  news  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  Truman  confer¬ 
ences,  correspondents  have  be¬ 
come  aware  of  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  in  method  between  the 
present  President  and  his  pred¬ 
ecessor,  as  evidenced  at  one 
stage  of  a  recent  session. 

The  Polish-Russian  situation 
had  again  been  moved  into  top 
news  position  by  reason  of 
Harry  Hopkins’  arrival  in  the 
capital  to  report  on  his  talks 
with  Premier  Stalin,  and  the 
subject  to(rfc  up  most  of  the  con¬ 
ference  time.  The  President  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  newspapers  not 
to  muddy  the  waters  by  too 
vigorous  discussions  or  undue 
emphasis  on  differences  which 
might  not  be  fully  understood. 

It  was  a  common  practice  for 
President  Roosevelt  to  caution 
the  press  against  discussion  of 
public  issues  and  he  even  car¬ 
ried  his  admonitions  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  suggesting  headlines  and 
lead  paragraphs  for  stories. 


The  major  difference  between 
the  two  approaches,  correspond¬ 
ents  agreed  in  after-conferenct 
chats  was  that  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  was  in  the  nature  of  i 
friendly  appeal  without  criti¬ 
cism,  whereas  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
was  in  the  form  of  lectures  on 
good  newspapering. 

Disclosures  at  news  confer 
ences  have  taken  the  play  from 
other  happenings  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere  at  every  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Truman  has  had  with 
the  newsgatherers.  This  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  several  circumstances, 
one  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
his  dramatic  ascendency  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  land  makes 
every  hint  of  policy,  whether 
retention  or  change,  news¬ 
worthy. 

But  the  better  answer  prob¬ 
ably  is  that  the  Truman  news 
coriferences  are  fewer  than  those 
held  by  Mr.  Roosevelt — not 
oftener  than  once  a  week  and 
sometimes  not  that  frequently 
wibereas  Mr.  Roosevelt  met  the 
reporters  twice  weekly.  The 
results  is  that  both  news  and 
press  inquiries  accumulate. 
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meo's  Club  national  award  for 
the  most  distinguished  features 
of  the  year,  but  she  rates  high 
among  her  newspaper  honors 
the  praise  of  H.  L.  Mencken  on 
her  Alexandria,  Va.,  trailer  mur¬ 
der  story  as  “one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  reporting  I  have  ever 
seen”  and  Carl  Sandburg’s  de¬ 
scription  of  her  John  Wilkes 
Booth  piece  as  the  best  his¬ 
torical  story  he  had  ever  read 
in  a  newspaper. 

On  the  Wisconsin  paper  she 
handled  general  assignments, 
then  turned  her  hand  for  six 
months  to  college  publicity. 
Recommended  by  the  late  S.  E. 
Thomason,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  to  the  New  York 
News — after  she  had  turned 
down  jobs  on  his  papers — she 
started  doing  features  for  the 
Sunday  department  and  within 
a  month  was  in  Massachusetts 
gathering  material  for  a  lengthy 
piece  on  a  mill  strike  at  New 
Bedford. 

Assigned  to  international  ce¬ 
lebrities,  scientific  discoveries. 
A  featured  writer  and  re-  history  and  murder  trials,  she 
porter  for  the  News  for  17  years,  traveled  widely  and  rather  for- 
Miss  Reynolds  is  five  months  got  that  she  had  first  insisted  on 
short  of  20  years  as  a  newspa-  general  reporting, 
perwoman,  but  is  short  those  Among  her  better  known  suc- 
months  only  because  it  took  that  cesses  were  an  automobile  trip 
long  to  persuade  the  late  Her-  down  the  Pan-American  high- 
man  Ewald,  city  editor,  to  hire  vvay  in  1937  “to  see  if  a  woman 
her  and  her  Marquette  Univ^-  could  do  it  alone”;  an  interview 
sity  journalism  training  on  the  with  Leon  Trotsky;  the  de 
Wisconsin  News.  She  first  re-  Marigny  trial  in  the  Bahamas 
ported  for  work  on  Jan.  1.  1926.  two  years  ago  and  the  life  story 
Miss  Reynolds  has  twice  won  of  the  late  William  James  Sidis, 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Wo-  child  prodigy. 


Ruth  Reynolds 
To  Do  CT-NYN 
'Justice'  Series 
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advancing  the  funds,  the  first 

advertisement,  an  announce-  _ WK— 

ment  that  a  scarcity  of  flowers 

was  over  (see  cut),  was  run  in  post-war  advertising  to  permit 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Feb.  27.  an  expanded  program. 

1920.  The  Allied  advertising  plan. 

Even  this  initial  ad  had  pull-  according  to  the  booklet,  has 
ing  power  of  a  sort,  for  the  Bui-  not  changed  much  in  its  essen- 
letin  reports.  “Immediately  after  tials  during  the  quarter  cen- 
this  advertisement  appeared,  tury  of  operation.  Ads  have 
more  than  300  members  were  en-  been  placed  on  a  regular  sched- 
rolled.”  ule  in  newspapers,  and  radio  has 

Advertising  collections  the  recently  been  added  to  the 
first  year  amounted  to  $24,936.76.  media  list.  Behel  &  Waldie  & 
Over  the  25-year  period  the  col-  Briggs,  advertising  agency,  di¬ 
lections  have  reached  $1,553,-  rects  the  account  and  a  com- 
5(B.31.  The  group  itself  has  ex-  mittee  of  Allied  members  acts 
puided  today  to  three  affiliated  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
divisions,  878  cooperating  mem-  As  an  innovation  for  its 
bers.  Christmas  promotion  in  1940, 

Out  of  wartime  adjustment  Allied  used  scented  ink  in  its 
has  come  a  fund  earmarked  for  newspaper  ads. 


Reynolds 


Typical  downtown  area 
of  Up^state  New  York’s 
Fourth  Largest  Market  .  .  . 

According  to  Sales  Management’s  latest 
estimates — and  they  are  well  supported 
by  latest  11.  S.  Government  figures — 
Metropolitan  Binghamton  is  now  above 
159,000  population.  .  .  .  Not  a  meteoric 
tear-emergency  growth,  but  a  natural  ex¬ 
pansion  of  industry  and  trade  continu¬ 
ing  the  splendid  showing  this  area  made 
in  the  10  year  pre-war  period;  when  it 


teas  among  the  top  three  Eastern  indus¬ 
trial  communities  of  100,000  or  more 
population  in  employment  and  wage 
records.  Are  you  making  sure  to  place 
Binghamton  properly  in  your  major 
city  plans? 


METROPOLITAN  BINGHAMTON 

Ai  «ilaSIUIi«4  ky  li.  $.  Osfmrtmtmt  Csmmttts 

Population  145,156 


THE 

BINGHAMTOIV 

One  of  21 

Ml  Gannett  Newsttapert 


SeptManted  by  J.  I*.  .MrKInney  *  Son 


ST.  PAUL  PAPERS  TAKE  LEAD  AS  COMMUNITY  BUILDERS 


continued  from  page  7 

munity  Chest.  Ben  called  on 
them  and  they  declined  to  give. 
He  went  back  to  his  ofRce  and 
wrote  the  editorial  headed  "The 
Six  Misers"  without  mention* 
ing  names,  but  speaking  very 
bluntly  about  the  matter.  The 
next  day,  30  big  contributions 
came  in  by  noon.  "Each  one 
apparently  thought  he  was  one 
oi  the  six  I  was  talking  about.” 
chuckled  Mr.  Bidder. 

Another  project  that  Mr.  Bid¬ 
der  does  not  claim  credit  for, 
but  to  which  he  again  lent  his 
best  organizing  talents,  is  St. 
Paul’s  wartime  waste  paper  col¬ 
lection  program.  St.  Paul  leads 
the  nation  with  a  7Vi  pound  per 
capita  per  month  rating  in  waste 
paper  salvage.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  unions  of 
St.  Paul,  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  management.  The 
unions  furnish  the  manpower, 
business  supplies  the  trucks. 
People  put  their  waste  paper 
out  in  front  of  their  homes  once 
a  month  and  the  paper  is  col¬ 
lected  and  sold,  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  going  to  the  American 
Bed  Cross. 

Still  another  slant  on  this 
publisher,  who  believes  that  a 
good  newspaper  must  also  be 
a  good  citizen,  is  an  episode 
in  the  papers’  ’Twin  Cities  reli¬ 
gious  pageant  staged  annually 
at  Christmas  time.  Here  again 
he  brought  together  for  the  first 
time  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  Knights  Templars,  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  same  program, 
along  with  Protestant  and  Cath¬ 
olic  choirs  and  clergy.  The 
pageant  is  conducted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  80  ministers  and 
priests,  40  from  St.  Paul  and 
40  from  Minneapolis. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  always  had  a 
part  in  the  program,  but  last 
year  the  director  became  acute¬ 
ly  “Minneapolis  -  minded”  and 
turned  down  Mr.  Bidder  with 
the  remark  that  the  orchestra 
would  not  play  at  the  pageant, 
“which  was  really  just  a  St 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
promotion.” 

“All  right.”  said  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  “but  I  predict  you  will 
be  calling  me  by  noon  tomor¬ 
row,  telliM  me  that  your  or¬ 
chestra  will  again  take  part  in 
the  program.” 

Bidder  returned  to  his  office, 
called  the  80  clergymen  and  be¬ 
fore  noon  the  next  day  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  orchestra  was  on 
the  telephone,  saying  they 
would  take  part,  but  pleading 
with  the  publisher  to  “call  off 
those  ministers  and  priests.” 
As  the  director  explained,  “one 
of  them  called  and  asked  if  1 
was  against  God!” 

Actually,  however,  the  St. 
Paul  papers  make  no  concerted 
effort  to  attract  Minneapolis  at¬ 
tention,  either  through  their 
news  columns,  or  in  promoting 
Twin  Cities  events.  St.  Paul 
people,  in  turn,  are  equally  as 
aloof  to  their  neighbors  across 
the  Mississippi  River.  Each 
city  stays  pretty  well  within 
its  own  cotmnes. 

“In  fact,  about  the  only  thing 
we  do  jointly  is  to  disuse  of 
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our  sewagf,”  remarked  Mr. 
Bidder  with  a  wry  smile. 

’The  Pioneer  Press  is  Min¬ 
nesota’s  oldest  morning  news- 
paper,  now  in  its  96th  year, 
^e  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
were  merged  in  1909  and  were 
purchased  by  the  Bidders  in 
1927.  The  Bidders  took  over 
the  old  St.  Paul  Newa  in  1934 
and  operated  it  as  a  separate 
newspaper  until  1938  when  the 
News  was  merged  with  the 
other  two  papers.  Today,  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  are 
published  in  the  remodeled 
plant  which  formerly  housed 
the  News. 

Heading  the  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  are  two  experienced  men 
— J.  B.  Wiggins,  editor;  and 
Herbert  Lewis,  executive  edi¬ 
tor — the  latter  a  member  of 
the  staff  since  1916  and  the  for¬ 
mer  only  recently  returned 
from  military  service  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  Fred  S. 
Heaberlin  is  managing  editor 
of  the  two  papers. 

Lewis  was  for  many  years 
editorial  director  of  the  two 
papers  and  continues  today  to 
direct  the  editorial  department 
on  both  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  side. 

Buss  Wiggins  joined  the  staff 
as  an  editorial  writer  in  1930, 
later  served  as  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  and  was  managing 
editor  before  going  into  military 
service,  where  he  served  as  a 
major  for  two  years.  In  Africa 
and  Italy  with  the  12th  Fighter 
Command,  Heaberlin  was  for¬ 
merly  city  editor.  The  three 
are  well  schooled  in  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  news  and 
editorial  policy. 

'Print  the  News' 

“Print  the  news,  the  readers 
have  paid  for  it,”  is  Wiggins’ 
basic  news  policy,  which  finds 
expression  in  his  insistence  that 
news  not  be  withheld  from  pub¬ 
lication,  except  under  the  most 
exceptional  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  Wiggins  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  he  subscribes  to 
the  doctrine  once  enunciated  by 
the  late  Charles  Dana  of  the 
New  York  Sun:  “I  have  always 
felt  that  whatever  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  permitted  to  occur,  I  was 
not  too  proud  to  print.” 

Wiggins  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  a  handbook  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  policy  and  style  for 
members  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  staffs.  In  the 
opening  chapter,  he  states: 

“Decisions  to  withhold  news 
can  be  defended  only  when 
getting  and  publishing  it  vio¬ 
lates  the  statutes,  affronts  can¬ 
nons  of  good  taste,  commits  li¬ 
bel,  disregards  private  rights 
or  endangers  the  countrv’s 
military  security.  Public  in¬ 
terest  in  some  news  may  be  so 
great  that  the  general  welfare 
justifies  publication  even  when 
the  news  offends  in  one  or  more 
of  these  respects.” 

Wiggins  also  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  newspaper  writers 
and  editors,  in  effect,  sit  on  a 
court  of  public  information. 
“They  are  the  judges  of  their 
own  rules  of  evidence,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  In  this  connection,  he 


is  opposed  to  a  “free”  press  that 
permits  its  representatives  to 
accept  free  tickets  and  gratui¬ 
ties  and  favors.  Such  practices 
are  taboo  on  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch. 

Advertisers  Sponsor  Comics 

The  Pioneer  Press  publishes 
its  own  tabloid  Sunday  roto 
supplement,  using  most  local 
pictures  which  tell  a  story  in 
sequence. 

Advertising  space  is  sold  on 
a  combination  basis  to  national 
advertisers,  with  local  adver¬ 
tisers  having  an  optional  choice, 
although  98 ‘1  of  the  local  ac¬ 
counts  buy  the  combination, 
with  a  week’s  leeway  on  dates 
of  insertion.  Advertising  space 
has  been  severely  rationed, 
under  newsprint  restrictions, 
resulting  in  a  3,5%  reduction 
over  the  1941  volume,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Lewis,  director  of 
advertising.  Classified  ads  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  Mon¬ 
day  papers  in  order  to  save 
newsprint. 

The  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  sell  lines  of  advertising 
across  the  top  of  comics  at  a 
premium  rate  on  a  13-week 
cycle.  This  advertising  is  sold 
at  $9  per  line  at  the  combina¬ 
tion  daily  rate,  or  $6  for  the 
evening  paper  and  $4  for  the 
morning  paper.  This  type  of 
“sponsorship”  advertising  nets 
the  newspapers  about  $2,000  in 
revenue  per  month. 

The  papers  also  are  empha¬ 
sizing  color  advertising  and  at 
present  are  averaging  five  or 
six  color  ads  a  week  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field.  Mr.  Lewis  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  color  consultant  serv¬ 
ice  to  show  advertisers  how  to 
use  color  satisfactorily.  He  and 
A1  Bosene,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  have  made  a  .study  of 
run-of-paper  color  advertising 
and  are  able  to  give  advertisers 
expert  advice. 

“We  are  placing  more  and 
more  importance  on  our  promo¬ 
tion  and  service  department  in 
helping  local  advertisers  to 
make  better  use  of  their  space 
through  proper  layout,  attrac¬ 
tive  illustrations  and  good  typ¬ 
ography,”  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

Shugord  Acting  Manager 

Serving  as  Mr.  Binder’s  “good 
man  Friday,”  is  Harold  Shu- 
gard,  acting  general  manager, 
who  was  formerly  circulation 
manager  and  for  a  time  acting 
business  manager.  Herman  H. 
Bidder,  son  of  the  publisher  is 
on  military  leave  as  general 
manager,  serving  as  a  captain 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Eric  Bidder,  son  of 
Joseph  E.  Bidder,  president  of 
Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  is 
on  military  leave  as  business 
manager  as  a  lieutenant  In  the 
Marines. 

Hal  Shugard  is  really  doub¬ 
ling  in  brass  these  days,  doing 
the  combination  job  of  general 
and  business  manager,  plus  con¬ 
tinuing  to  supervise  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.  ’The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  ABC  statement  for  the 
period  ending  last  March  31, 
shows  a  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  200.100;  with  the 
Pioneer  Press  80,692  daily  and 
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127.981  Sunday;  and  the  eve 
ning  Dispatch,  119,408. 

As  circulation  manager,  Shu* 
gard  was  instrumental  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  parents  of  can 
riers,  who  operate  under  tht 
Little  Merchant  plan,  into  le 
association,  head^  by  a  pan 
ents’  advisory  board.  Such  an 
arrangement  makes  for  better 
carrier  relations,  he  explained. 

Give  Carriers  IQ  Tests 

The  papers  have  always  takee 
a  special  interest  in  their  can 
rier  salesmen,  being  the  first  te 
use  IQ  tests  for  prospective 
carriers  before  leasing  then 
their  routes.  In  the  pre-war 
days,  the  papers  also  operated 
a  carrier  employment  bureau  to 
aid  former  carriers  in  getting 
jobs  upon  finishing  school.  At 
present  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  psychology  department  ii 
creating  a  special  adaptabili^ 
test  for  post-war  prospective 
carriers. 

St.  Paul  papers  sell  for  3S 
cents  a  week.  13  issues,  home 
delivered  in  the  city,  or  25  cenb 
for  seven  issues. 

The  newspapers  are  housed 
in  a  modem  plant,  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  auditorium  when 
Bettv  Service,  home  economist 
conducts  regular  classes  in  cod¬ 
ing.  Likewise  housed  in  the 
buildine  is  the  St.  Paul  outlet 
of  WTCN,  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  affiliate,  licensed 
to  the  Minnesota  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  with  50%  of  the 
stock  owned  by  the  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  company 
and  50%  owned  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Tribune  Company. 

Ben  Bidder,  together  with 
Joseph  and  Victor,  his  brothers, 
stem  from  Herman  Bidder, 
former  New  York  German 
newspaper  publisher.  The  Bid¬ 
der  Brothers  Newsnaper.s  today 
includes  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce;  N<>w  York  Sfaatr- 
Zeitung  and  Herold;  the  St 
Paul  napers;  Duluth  (^winn.) 
Herald  and  Newa  -  Tribune: 
Aberdeen  (S.  D. )  American  and 
News:  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald;  and  a  49%  interest  in 
the  Seattle  Times. 

■ 

Hoiland  Editor 
Found;  Nazi  Victim 

In  March  of  this  year,  almost 
on  the  eve  of  Holland’s  llberr 
tion,  gangs  of  Gestapo  agents 
rounded  up  500  men  in  retalir 
tion  for  the  wounding  of  Police 
General  Walter  Rauter  by  the 
underground.  All  were  executed 
and  buried  in  mass  graves,  sonoe 
of  which  were  recently  discov¬ 
ered  near  The  Hague. 

Among  the  victims,  according 
to  Netherlands  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  was  a  31-year-old  lawyer, 
Kees  de  Groot,  who  was  the 
moving  power  of  the  under 
ground  newspaper  Het  Parool 
during  its  most  critical  period 
Inspired  by  a  passionate  will  to 
fight  for  a  new  future  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  world,  he  saved  this  paper 
from  extinction  when,  early  ie 
1943,  the  German  Security  Police 
started  a  concentrated  drive 
against  the  clandestine  press. 

rUtLISHIR  far  My  14. 
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New  York  Sun 
Handles  Uniciue 
Bond  Promotion 

The  Victory  Van  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Sun  as  its 
contribution  to  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  Drive  reported  sales  of 
more  than  518,000,000  worth  of 
bonds.  The  fecial  Events  De¬ 
partment  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee  for  New  York  State 
would  have  considered  the  van’s 
activities  a  terrific  success  even 
if  it  hadn’t  sold  a  bond. 

A  unique  promotion,  imprac¬ 
tical  for  daily  use  outside  such 
large  communities  as  New  York 
City,  the  Victory  Van  was  used 
during  previous  campaigns  by 
the  Special  Events  Department 
to  keep  the  public  aware  that 
the  War  Loan  drives  were  still 
continuing. 

Newspaper  Better 

A  newspaper  is  “able  to  do 
the  best  job’’  with  this  promo¬ 
tion,  John  L.  Fitzgerald,  chief  of 
the  special  events  section,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  He  added 
the  department  had  invited  the 
Sun  to  sponsor  this  Treasury 
activity  l^cause  of  the  Sun’s 
success  in  selling  more  than 
$13,000,000  worth  of  War  Bonds 
in  connection  with  its  “Rally 
Round  the  Gun"  promotion  for 
the  Sixth  War  Loan. 

The  Victory  Van  is  a  truck 
with  loud  speaker  and  stage  on 
which  talent  from  the  city’s  top 
shows  performed. 

To  stimulate  the  sale  of  Bonds 
the  Victory  Van  crew  auctioned 
off  daily  to  the  highest  bidders 
such  prizes  as  tickets  to  shows, 
dinners,  clothing,  candy,  cig¬ 
arettes. 

A  graphic  example  of  how  the 
van  worked  to  promote  sale.s 
was  afforded  by  tjie  last  day  of 
the  drive  in  Brooklyn. 

While  E  Bond  sales  for  this 
last  day  were  lowest  of  any  day 
in  New  York  City  and  State. 
Brooklyn  scored  its  best  E  Bond 
sale  of  the  drive,  according  to 
A1  Weiss,  manager  of  the  Loew’s 
Pitkin  theater  and  captain  for 
the  Brownsville  district. 

Other  spots  visited  by  the  van 
during  the  extra-long  drive  in¬ 
cluded  the  Yankee  Stadium  dur¬ 
ing  a  baseball  game  where  they 
auctioned  off  autographed  base¬ 
balls;  the  Polo  Grounds  where 
a  baseball  signed  by  General 
Eisenhower  brought  $10,000  in 
bonds;  Bayshore,  L.  I.;  and  the 
Westchester  County  Airport  for 
two  days  where  a  mammoth 
™ily  was  enhanced  by  planes 
overhead. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vice-ipresi- 
tot  and  general  manager  of  the 
Sun,  initiated  the  van  promotion 
by  the  newspaper,  and  Law- 
lence  W.  Merahn,  promotion 
manager,  and  Frederick  W. 
Ohse,  of  the  retail  advertising 
Ijpartment,  were  in  charge  of 
tbe  van  promotion. 

■ 

Cordow  with  ANPA 

Freeman  Cardaw,  formerly  of 
Be  Chicago  Herald- American 
JMunting  department,  has 
wjed  the  Chicago  staff  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com- 
Bittoie. 


Hospital  Bed  Empty 

Philadelphia.  July  12 — Almost 
forgotten  over  a  spon  of  40 
year*  is  the  fact  a  bed  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  here  is  endowed  in 
favor  of  newspapermen  and 
writers.  Clement  H.  Congdon. 
of  the  Philadelphia  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  just  addressed  a 
letter  to  various  local  organi¬ 
sations  refreshing  their  mem¬ 
ories  on  the  legacy. 

When  Joseph  F.  Sinnott, 
wholesale  liquor  dealer,  died 
in  1906  he  established  the  en¬ 
dowment  in  the  name  of  his 
son.  Joseph  E.  Sinnott. 

Chris  Cunningham 
Takes  Ike  to  Movies 

United  Press  Correspondent 
Chris  Cunningham  took  General 
Eisenhower  to  the  movies  the 
other  day. 

Where  the  taking  took  place, 
Cunningham  would  not  reveal. 
He  had  found  the  general  in  a 
secluded  retreat  where  he  ‘.s  rest¬ 
ing  from  the  rigors  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  ovation.  And  Cunningham 
shrouded  the  location  in  a  se¬ 
crecy  as  strict  as  any  ever  main¬ 
tained  for  military  security  on 
the  Western  front.  Tbe  dis¬ 
patch  was  datelined  “Washing¬ 
ton.” 

But  Cunningham  did  reveal 
the  name  of  the  picture.  It  was 
Ernie  Pyle’s  “Story  of  G.  I.  Joe.” 
Eisehower  told  Cunningham, 
who  was  Pyle’s  side-kick  dur¬ 
ing  the  North  African  and  Si¬ 
cilian  campaigns,  that  he  liked 
the  film,  except  for  one  thing. 

“Why  is  it,”  the  general  re¬ 
marked,  “that  in  war  movies  a 
soldier  who  is  hit  always  dies? 
Actually  the  figures  show  that 
one  of  four  wounded  did.  But 
it’s  a  great  picture.” 

Cunningham  was  one  of  the 
advisers  on  the  picture  when  it 
was  in  production. 

■ 

Vets  Go  Hshinq 

Chicago,  July  10 — Convalesc¬ 
ing  veterans  ot  Pacific  battles, 
stationed  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Hospital,  now  have  weekly  fish¬ 
ing  trip  to  anticipate,  due  to  a 
new  program  arranged  for  their 
benefit  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  department  and  Bob 
Becker,  outdoors  editor.  The 
Tribune  has  supplied  six  casting 
outfits,  and  Becker  accompanies 
the  vets  on  most  of  the  trips, 
acting  as  an  instructor. 


Weller,  Chicago' 
News  Reporter,  ! 
Behind  Jap  Line 

Chicago,  July  12  —  George 
Weller,  Chicago  Daily  News,  is 
filing  eyewitness  accounts  from 
somewhere  in  Burma  behind 
the  Jap  lines. 

Weller,  who  qualified  with 
U.S.  paratroopers  in  Australia 
in  1942,  had  planned  to  para¬ 
chute  into  the  Burma  jungle  to 
join  the  Jingpaw  Rangers.  ’These 
Americans  and  native  guerrillas 
are  engaged  in  softening  up  the 
Japs  for  the  advance  of  the 
regular  ground  forces.  At  the 
last  minute,  Weller  was  able  to 
land  in  the  nameless  valley  by 
airplane. 

His  current  stories  are  the 
first  from  the  operation  consid¬ 
ered  so  secret  previously  that 
many  of  the  men  involved  have 
lost  all  touch  with  their  families. 

Weller  was  one  of  the  last  to 
leave  Singapore  and  Java  in 
1942.  His  stories  of  the  Pacific 
war,  including  his  account  of  an 
appendectomy  performed  on  an 
American  sailor  in  a  submerged 
submarine,  won  him  the  Pulitzer 
prize.  Earlier  he  was  one  of  the 
few  Americans  to  .see  the  Nazi 
conquest  of  Greece.  More  re¬ 
cently  he  was  assigned  to  cover 
activities  in  the  Near  East.  , 

Jack  Dowling.  Chicago  Sun  • 
correspondent  who  recently  suf-  I 
fered  injuries  to  both  ankles  in  I 
making  a  parachute  landing  | 
with  the  11th  Airborne  forces 
in  Luzon,  has  received  two  cov¬ 
eted  honors  as  a  result  of  the 
jump  he  made  at  Aparri.  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  from 
Manila  this  week.  Dowling 
has  been  cited  by  Maj.  Gen. 

J.  M.  Swing,  commander  of  the 
11th  Airborne  Division,  and  has 
received  his  Paratrooper  Wings. 

John  M.  Meddin,  Chicago  Sun 
correspondent  who  was  captured 
by  the  Germans  last  fall,  and 
later  escaped,  filed  a  dispatch 
this  week  telling  of  a  strange 
“reunion  in  Berlin”  where  he 
met  a  member  of  his  Nazi  guard 
in  a  night  club. 

Tom  Morrow,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  return^  on  leave,  hav¬ 
ing  covered  the  campaigns  on 
Iwo  and  Okinawa  Islands. 

■ 

Sanders  in  Hospital 

Paul  Sanders,  news  director 
of  the  Associated  Press  Latin 
American  deoartment,  is  re¬ 
covering  in  a  New  York  City 
hospital  from  his  second  illness 
in  recent  months.  He  was 
stricken  with  phlebitis  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  ' 
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Conter  of 
divorsiHBd 
agrieuituFs! 

WITHIN  the  Tacoma  retail  trading 
area  are  ranches  and  iaorms  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  $11,000,000 
worth  oi  crops  each  year.  Pierce 
County  alone  raises  more  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  than  any 
other  U.  S.  county.  Because  oi 
this  basic  activity — and  because 
Tacoma  is  also  the  hub  oi  a  vast 
industrial  empire  —  the  postwar 
picture  here  is  brighter -than - 
average.  Tacoma  is  definitely  a 
"must-buy" — today  and  tomorrow! 

Only  one  newspaper 
effectively  covers 
Washington’s  2nd 
Market.  In  Tacoma- 
Pierce  County,  the 
dominant  News  Trib¬ 
une  reaches  more  than 
73%  of  all  families. 

Want  the  figures?  Ask 
Lorenzen  &  Thomp¬ 
son,  Inc. 
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Compcugns  &  Accounts 

continued  jrom  page  10 

line  ads  scheduled  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  14  key  cities  throughout 
the  country.  To  break  in  Au¬ 
gust  are  slightly  heavier  sched¬ 
ules  on  Brazilian  and  Soutbwind 
face  powder.  The  agency  is  Grey 
Advertising. 

Peacetime  Program 

SCHEDULING  space  in  news¬ 
papers  in  45  key  cities  Briggs 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  is 
outlining  its  peacetime  pro¬ 
gram.  With  $6^,000.000  worth 
of  war  business  behind  it  the 
company  announces  that  a  re¬ 
duced  war  contract  will  now 
permit  it  to  begin  to  prepare 
for  post-war  body  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Accordingly  it  reports  on 
its  $10,000,000  appropriation  for 
reconversion,  its  plans  to  enter 
the  plumbingware  market  on  a 
large  scale,  its  newly-established 
foundry,  and  other  aims.  Ads 
measure  600  lines,  are  placed 
by  the  F.  B.  Hubert  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Detroit. 

Poetic  Salute 

A  SALUTE — in  verse — to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Central  Airlines  on 
its  opening  o€  flight  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  points 
west  was  made  this  week  via 
a  newspaper  ad  by  Boots  Air 
Craft  Nut  Co.  The  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  dailies  and 
measured  300  lines.  The  com¬ 
pany  supplies  PCA  with  boots 
or  self-locking  nuts.  The  agency 
is  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc. 

Reunion  Theme 

ON  BEIHALF  of  its  rugs  and 
carpets  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  will  take  full^age 
apace  in  the  American  Weekly 
and  in  home  magazines.  All 
ads  in  the  campaign  will  be 
concerned  with  “young  couples 
who  will  be  reunited  after  the 
war."  Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Lion  Series 

ROYAL  TOBACCO  CORP., 
New  York,  will  undertake  a 
newspaper  and  radio  promotion 
to  establish  its  Lion  brand  of 
cigarettes.  To  begin  in  a  few 
weeks  the  newispaper  series  will 
stress  the  fine  quality  at  the 
product  and  urge  a  trial.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Lions  as  yet  ads  will 
appear  only  in  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers.  The  agency 
is  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Retail  Repeater 
BECAUSE  the  New  York  City 
newspaper  deliverers’  strike 
so  cut  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
News  the  day  New  York  re¬ 
tailers  scheduled  a  special  Buy 
Bonds  plea,  the  News  repub¬ 
lished  the  ad  July  6.  (A  co¬ 
operative  effort  by  nearly  100 
retail  store  advertisers,  the  ad 
was  a  cimtribution  to  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  campaign 
lE.fcP.,  July  7,  p.  581)  In  a 
note  in  the  repriot  the  News 
explained  the  situation  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  ad's 
second  appearance  would  spur 


all  who  saw  it  to  purchase  one 
more  “E”  Bond  before  the  end 
of  the  drive. 

Th*  H-A-S  Man 

THE  TRUE  function  of  the 
newspaper  representative  as 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  sees 
it  will  be  detailed  in  a  new 
campaign  Just  released  by  the 
organization.  To  run  in  trade 
papers  only  the  ad  series  Is 
placed  through  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.  All  copy  concludes  with 
the  phrase  “Call  the  H-A-S 
Man.” 

Inflation  Warning 
AN  ANTI-INFLATIONARY  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  be 
initiated  this  week  by  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane, 
brokerage  and  investment  or¬ 
ganization  which  operates  offices 
in  87  U.  S.  cities.  With  110 
newspapers  and  three  national 
magazines  on  schedule  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  consist  of  two  mes¬ 
sages  a  month  from  now  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  ads, 
measuring  360  lines,  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  individual  holders  of 
War  Bonds  and  emphasize  the 
advantages  of  holding  on  to 
one's  War  Bonds  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  home  and  pre¬ 
serving  a  sound  national  econ¬ 
omy.  The  campaign  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  firm’s  regular 
advertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  now  in 
its  sixth  vear.  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law.  Inc. 

Agency  Appointments 
NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Corp.,  to  William 
Esty  &  Co.,  New  York;  news¬ 
papers.  magazines.  .  .  .  The  Self- 
Locking  Carton  Co.,  Chicago, 
to  Western  Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago,  effective  Aug.  1.  .  .  .  AMP 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer 
of  beverage  carbonators,  dis¬ 
pensers  and  refrigerating  sys¬ 
tems,  to  Oakleigh  R.  French  & 
Associates,  St.  Louis. 

National  Fire  Group,  Hart¬ 
ford.  to  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc., 
New  York.  .  .  .  Countess  Marit- 
zA  Cosmetic  Co.  to  Madison  Ad¬ 
vertising:  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio.  .  .  .  Thomas  Young 
Orchids,  Inc.,  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.  and  Cleveland,  to  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Britex 
Co.,  Boston,  and  the  Eastern 
Massachusettes  St.  Railway 
to  Daniel  F.  Sullivan  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton:  both  to  use  newspapers.  .  .  . 
Inner-Sight,  New  York,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  contact  lenses,  to 
S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.;  New  York 
City  newspapers. 

Dainty  Maid,  Inc.,  Middle- 
field,  Conn.,  sanitary  products, 
to  E.  H.  Brown  Advertising, 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Illinois  Beverage 
Journal  to  Midland  Advertising. 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Scruggs  -  Vander- 
voort-Barney,  St.  Louis,  to  An¬ 
derson,  Davis  &  Platte,  Inc., 
New  York,  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  home  furnishings 
diviMon.  .  .  .  George  Frost  Co., 
Boston,  to  James  Thomas  Chir- 
urg  Co.,  Boston.  Trade,  general 
publications  and  radio. 

Edin  Electronics  Co.,  New 
York  and  Worcester,  nnanufac- 
turer  of  therapeutic  equipment, 
to  the  Howard- Wesson  Co.  of 
Worcester.  Mass. 


Among  Advertiaing  Folk 

Joins  Compton 
VAUGHN  FLANNERY  has 
joined  Compton  Advertising, 
New  York,  as  consultant  to  the 
agency’s  art  de¬ 
partment.  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
weekly  Bel  Air 
( Md. )  Harford 
Gazette  tor  the 
past  four  years, 
M  r .  Flannery 
was  formerly 
art  director  and 
member  of  the 
plans  board  of 
Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  New  York. 
Flannery  He  is  currently 
serving  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newly-formed  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  Publishers’  Council. 

In  New  Spots 

IRVING  B.  WHEATON  from 
director  of  production  and 
photography  for  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  Murray 
Corp.  of  America,  to  the  staff 
of  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Detroit,  to 
supervise  production.  .  .  . 
Maurice  Weil  from  layout  spe¬ 
cialist  with  Vogue -Wright 
Studios  to  the  art  department. 
Burton  Browne  Advertising, 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Charles  V.  Morris 
to  Reinhold-Gould.  Inc.,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  trade  relations. 

Rebecca  Young  Diehl  from 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  to  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

William  E.  Flynn  from 
D’Arcy  Advertising,  St.  Louis, 
and  Butler  Bros.,  Chicago,  to 
Krupnick  &  Associates,  St. 
Louis,  as  production  manager. 

.  .  .  John  H.  North  from  sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Acme  Shear  division  of  Acme 
Bridgeport  Co.,  to  manager  of 
the  agricultural  department  of 
Picard  Advertising.  New  York. 

Frank  F.  Morr  from  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manaiger,  Dawe’s  Products 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  vitamin 
products,  to  MeJunkin  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  as  account  executive. 

.  .  .  Robert  G.  Silbar,  formerly 
special  assistant  to  the  regional 
director  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Detroit  Regional 
War  Production  Board  office  for 
the  past  three  years,  to  the 
copy-contact  staff  of  the  R.  L. 
Polk  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Prior  to 
the  war  Silibar  was  assistant 
sales  promotion  manager  of 
Chrysler  Division.  Chrysler 
Corp. 

Edwin  F.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  from 
Kenyon  &  Eckardt,  to  ^ecial 
full-time  representative  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Traffic 
World,  specializing  in  publish¬ 
ing  research.  .  .  .  Richard  Fie- 
belkorn  from  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Worthington 
Pump  and  Machinery  Corp., 
Newark.  N.  J.,  to  contact  staff 
of  the  New  York  office  of  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co. 

Warren  Dean  Black  to  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  &  Associates  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Recently  re¬ 
signed  from  Wrighft  Aeronau¬ 
tical  and  previous  to  that  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 


Corps,  Mr.  Black  before  tfat 
^rtisinoFolk  war  operated  Potter  4  Blatk 

_ ^  Advertising  in  Los  Angeles.  , ,, 

Tom  Skinner  for  the  last  tkm 
years  with  the  D-N-X  Englm 
lNNERY  has  Corp.  as  vice-president  aoi 
>n  Advertising,  general  manager  to  assistant  dK 
msultant  to  the  rector  of  sales  and  advertisini 
Lgency’s  art  de-  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  .  .  .  Hai 
•artment.  Pub-  Winter  from  media  director, 
isher  of  the  Raymond  Spector  Agency,  b 
veekly  Bel  Air  media  director  of  the  New  Yoit 
Md.)  Harford  office  of  Grant  Advertising. 
Tazette  tor  the 

last  four  years.  Service  Stars 
4r.  Flannery  WOODROW  H.  SPORN,  honor 
V  as  formerly  ably  discharged  from  ^ 
rt  director  and  Marine  Corps  after  three  yean 
nember  of  the  as  a  combat  correspondent  in 
liana  board  of  the  central  Pacific  theatre  back 
foung  &  Rubi-  to  the  Duane  Jones  Co. 
am.  New  York.  Harry  S.  Pearson,  formerly 
le  is  currently  vice-president  of  Pacific  Na 
erving  as  chair-  tional  Advertising  Agency  and 
'-formed  Amer-  now  head  of  the  Pearson  agency 
Ushers’  Council,  in  Seattle,  back  from  service  ii 
the  Army. 

Capt.  James  S.  Montgomert 
IFATON  frr»m  ^o  McKee  &  Allbright,  Inc.. 
r^ucSon  and  Philadelphia  after  thre^  ye^ 
the  public  re-  ffvice  with  the  Army  Aii 
>nt  of  Murray 

a,  to  the  staff  j-  «  j 

1C  Detroit*  to  x^ctmcioicczi  JtlociuS 
■oduction.  .  .  .  John  W.  Doherty  of  Imperial 
om  layout  spe-  Oil,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
Vogue  -  Wright  elected  president  of  the  Can- 
irt  department,  adian  Advertising  &  Sales  Fed- 
I  Advertising,  eration  made  up  of  12  member 
.rles  V.  Morris  advertising  and  sales  did* 
Id.  Inc.,  as  di-  across  Canada. 

■elations.  Others  in  new  positions  are; 

G  Diehl  from  B>*uce  Campbell  Montreal,  first 
!  Advertising,  vice-president;  Roy  A.  Hui^ 
Vancouver,  second  vice-prea- 
;-Er  cLtm  Inc  dent;  J.  E.  Cooper,  Toronto. 
_  ■  secretary,  and  Burt  Priddu, 

Flynn  from  Kitchener,  treasurer, 
mg,  St.  Louis. 

lss<wiat«®°’  St  Promotions 
[ition  manager.  RUSSELL  G.  AKIN  from  man- 
RTH  from  sales  ager  of  sales,  Littlefuse,  Int. 
nanager  of  the  to  director  of  sales  and  adver 
ision  of  Acme  Rising  of  the  company.  .  .  .  H.  R 
to  manager  of  P’^ank  from  ’assistant  advertii- 
department  of  manager  of  the  Shellmar 

ig  New  York  Products  Co.  to  advertisini 
I.  managCF.  .  .  .  M.  W.  Grinstea* 

-it  onH  otnorai  ^0  copy  Chief,  Weiss  &  Gell«, 
awe’s^r^ucte  Chicago.  He  will  also  continue 
account  executive  on  the 

Tnnkfr,  Sonora  Radio  and  Television 

Junkm  Adver-  account, 
junt  executive. 

ILBAR,  formerly  Moss  Elected 
to  the  regional  _  _ 

e  of  public  re-  STANLEY  IVfOSS  has  been 
etroit  Regional  elected  president  of  the  ez- 
Board  office  for  ecutive  board  of  the  advertk 
years,  to  the  ing  division  of  the  Independent 
F  of  the  R.  L.  Citizens’  Committee  of  the  Ark 
roit.  Prior  to  Sciences  and  Professions.  Mr. 
was  assistant  Moss  is  a  partner  of  Moss  k 
manager  of  Arnold  Co.,  New  York, 
ion.  Chrysler  Other  new  executive  board 
members  include;  Ted  Patrick, 
MAN  Tn  frnm  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  and 
to  William  H.  Weintraub,  presr 

ntative  1?  the  William  H.  Weintraub  » 

ce  of  Traffic  co-chairmen,  and  Roa 

^  JZfEh  Tolizin,  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Int, 
ng  in  publish- 
.  l-tiCHARD  Fie-  secretary. 

ssistant  adver-  .  , 

>f  Worthington  Personals 
rhinery  Corp.,  LT.  EDWARD  A.  GUMPERT, 
;o  contact  staff  formerly  with  the  Duant 
office  of  James  Jones  (^.  and  now  in  Germaaf 
Co.  with  the  69th  Infantry  DiviaiOk 

Black  to  Henry  has  been  awarded  the  Broo* 
sociates  as  pro-  Star  for  bravery  in  action. 

Recently  re-  Gerald  M.  Lauck,  executiw 
righft  Aeronau-  vice-president  of  N,  W.  Ay«  • 
s  to  that  a  lieu-  Son,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  * 

.  S.  Army  Air  director  of  Webster  Tobacco  Co. 

lf1TOI„A  fUlLISHIk  for  July  K  1t« 
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A  institutional  camoai^^n  of 
the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
which  has  been  doing  a  job  of 
selling  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  public,  is  reviewed 
in  the  latest  “Advertising  Facts” 
folder  iust  released  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  campaign,  which  is  90% 
I  concentrated  in  newspapers,  ap- 
Spears  in  197  dailies  in  172  cities. 
“*“jwith  magazines  in  a  supporting 
I  role.  Begun  two  years  ago.  in- 
s^ions  varying  from  full  pages 
1,260  and  672  lines  at  present 
run  on  a  frequency  of  every 
ve  weeks. 

Employing  the  picture-con¬ 
tinuity  technique  the  ads,  the 
folder  points  out,  are  dedicated 
to  a  candid  discussion  of  Amer- 
can  business,  how  and  why  it 
function.s,  whv  in  some  cases  it 
is  to  be  big.  and  what  the 
princioles  of  free,  competitive 
nterprise  mean  to  the  nation 
id  to  American  standards  of 
ring. 

Large  Readership 
■Verv  early  in  the  camoaign.” 
he  folder  continues,  “Union’s 
Jfiectitivas  were  able  to  reach 
jtwo  imoortant  conclusions:  1,  a 
Iranarkably  large  number  of 
beople  in  all  income  brackets 
reading  the  copy,  and  2,  the 
|3r*ff  rnail  resnonses  indicated 
high  degree  of  public  approval 

Eor  the  economic  principles  pre- 
ented  " 

Readership  registered  high 
tiurks  on  numerous  ads.  accord- 
to  studies  conducted  by 
nion’s  advertising  agency. 
Conff  &  Belding.  An  ad 
hotioned  “Meet  14  Capitalists!”, 
pr  example,  attracted  the  atten- 
on  of  62%  of  the  men  and  49% 
*he  women  readers  of  the  five 
pwspaper  studied;  upper  in- 
sme  readers  of  both  sexes 
^red  ,‘56%.  middle-bracket  53% 
P-Ki  lower-income  readers  53%. 
Another  ad,  “It  cost  $35,000  to 
t  this  man  a  lob,”  was  ob- 
frved  by  65%  of  the  men  and 
1%  of  the  women,  with  25% 
lithe  men  and  9%  of  the  women 
tsding  down  through  the  eighth 
wi  final  picture  caption,  the 
^er  reports. 

Since  the  campaign  first  started 
.  iKters  have  been  pouring  in  to 
4^  oil  company,  the  total  now 
l^g  far  up  in  the  thousands. 

Bureau  reports.  An  analy- 
^of  these  letters  showed  85% 
toitely  favorable.  9%  neutral 
p  only  6%  unfavorable. 

Because  readers'  requests  were 
numerous  the  company  even- 
^ly  bound  the  major  part  of 
campaign  into  a  brochure 
►  by  June,  1945.  had  mailed 
pi  more  than  15,000.  In  one 
th  alone  more  than  1,100 

Kms  executives  wrote  for 
f. 

Jb»eral  U.S.  colleges  are  using 
*  campaign  as  text  material 
tCtonomics  courses,  it  is  stated, 
^  a  series  of  business  lectures 
the  country  was  based  on 
■scb.  An  imi>ortant  by-prod- 
of  Union’s  messages,  accord- 
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CoL  Hobby  Quits 

Washington.  July  12 — CoL 
Oveto  Culp  Hobby,  diroctor  of 
the  Womon'a  Army  Corps,  re¬ 
signed  todoy.  Mrs.  Hobby  en¬ 
tered  military  service  on  leave 
oi  absence  from  her  executive 
duties  with  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

ing  to  the  company,  is  that  they 
have  created  among  the  em¬ 
ployes  a  substantially  greater 
interest  and  pride  in  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  company. 

Regarding  the  selection  of 
newspapers  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  drive,  the  company  stated, 
“We  have  been  very  gratified  at 
the  public  response.  We  feel 
that  newspapers  are  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people.  They  seem 
to  have  an  extraordinary  ability 
not  only  to  inform  a  community 
but  also  to  organize  its  thinking 
and  move  it  to  action.” 


Perrin,  Hill 
Join  Loudon 
In  New  Agency 

Edwin  O.  Perrin,  staff  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council  in  charge  of  U.  S.  Army 
campaigns,  has 
resigned  to  en¬ 
ter  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  agency 
partnership  with 
Henry  A.  Lou¬ 
don,  head  of  the 
Boston  agency 
of  that  name, 
and  DeWitt  Hill, 
formerly  v  i  c  e  - 
president  and 
director  of  Mc¬ 
Cann  -  Erickson, 

Inc. 

The  new  or-  Pomn 
ganization  will  be  known  as 
Henry  A.  Loudon  Advertising, 
with  offices  at  ’  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  and  at  270 


Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Prior  to  becoming  associate 
with  the  Council  in  1943  Mr. 
Perrin  was  vice-president  and 
director  of  McCann-Erickson,  a 
position  he  had  held  for  14  years. 
He  was  a  former  vice-president 
of  Olmstead,  Perrin  &  Leffing- 
well,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hill,  a  major  in  the  Army 
recently  placed  on  inactive  duty, 
was  associated  with  McCann- 
Erickson  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Loudon  formed  his  agency 
18  years  ago,  specializing  in  in¬ 
dustrial  accounts.  Among  the 
agency’s  clients  are  Jones  & 
Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Hood  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Bryant  Chucking 
Grinder  Co.,  New  England  Car¬ 
bide  Tool  Co 

■ 

Carolinos  Meeting 

The  Carolinas  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  will  con¬ 
duct  its  1945  meeting  at  Sedge- 
field  Inn.,  near  GreenAoro, 
N.  C.,  July  28.  The  convention 
theme  this  year  will  be  “Caro¬ 
lina  Industry  Looks  Ahead.” 


Times  -  Democrat 


Davenport,  iowo  •  Rock  Island  •  Moline,  III. 


An  Active,  Prosperous  Market  of  Over  200,000  With— 

Retail  tales  of  ever  $100,000,000  e  leak  deposits  of  over  $151,000,000 
leek  debiH  of  ever  $033,000,000  •  Diversified  iedestHes  fer  peacetiiM  prosperity 

•  ixteesive  plows  for  postwar  peblic  imprevemeets 


^e*H€*Hj6en, 


Only  the  Times-Democrat  have  100% 
home  coverage  in  Davenport  —  the 
largest  of  the  Tri-Cities  and  the  shop¬ 
ping  heart  of  the  entire  trading  area. 
Remember  too  that  only  the  Times- 


Democrat  have  substantial  home  de¬ 
livered  circulation  in  all  thtet  cities 
One  more  thing  —  only  the  Times- 
Democrat  have  editorial  and  business 
offices  in  each  of  the  Tri-Cities. 


ROCK  ISLAND. 


DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


19«f*'TOR  &  PUBLISHER  fer  July  14,  1945 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SDITB  17M  TIMES  TOWIB  •  NEW  YOKE  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BBOADWAY 


Birmingham  Post  Occupies  New  Home; 
Auto  Dealer's  Building  Is  Converted 


A  FEAT  of  moving  in  wartime 
into  a  new  home  with  new 
equipment  has  just  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Birmingham 
I  (Ala.)  Po8t,  Scrippe-Howard 
■  paper.  A  three-story  brick 
building,  formerly  occupied  by 
an  automobile  dealer,  was  re- 
l  modeled  into  a  newspaper  plant 
with  65.000  square  feet  of  floor 
surface.  It  was  designed  by 
William  Ginsberg,  engineer  and 
architect. 

The  moving,  accomplished  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  without 
missing  an  isaue,  was  under  the 
direction  of  John  W.  Frierson, 
general  manager,  and  James  E. 
kills,  editor. 

Fretset  o«  Cetfclons 
The  presses,  which  weigh 
about  250  tons,  are  set  on  lead 
and  asbestos  cushions  in  a  slab 
of  reinforced  concrete  three  feet 
thick  and  weighing  approxi- 
Mtely  500.000  pounds.  TTiis 
slab  is  independent  of  the  build¬ 
ing  structure  itself  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  transmission  of  noise 
and  vibration  is  insulated  from 
it  by  a  two-inch  cushion  of  cork. 
The  presses  can  be  operated 
from  numerous  control  stations 
ttuoughout  the  pressroom  and 
will  be  driven  by  two  motors 
which  developed  150  horse¬ 
power  each. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  new 
Post  building  is  finished  in  Ala¬ 
bama  marble  and  heated  by 
concealed  radiators  on  either 
side.  It  has  a  green  and  white 
terazzo  floor  and  opens  into  a 
main  lobby  richly  paneled  in 
mahogany  and  floored  with  har¬ 
monizing  a^halt  tile.  Lighting 
of  this  area  is  indirect  and  from 
fluorescent  tubes  recessed  in  the 
ceiling. 

OflicM  off  Lobby 

To  the  right  of  the  lobby  is 
the  local,  national  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  departments  as 
well  as  the  cashier  and  to  the 
left  the  business  office,  circula¬ 
tion  department,  ofiice  manager, 
promotion  department  and  the 
office  of  the  business  manager. 

The  rear  half  of  the  second 
floor  houses  the  second  level  of 
the  press  room,  the  mailing 
room,  a  circulation  department 
•Membly  room,  offices  of  the 
circulation  manager  and  pur- 
diasing  agent,  a  general  stock 
room  and  multigraph  depart¬ 
ment. 

An  ornamental  steel  stairway 
cpening  off  the  main  lobby  of- 
hrs  access  to  a  mahogany- 

Cel  reception  area  leading  to 
editorial  department,  the 
tanposing  room,  photographic, 
Ihbto-engraving  and  stereotype 
%mrtments. 

The  second  floor  also  will 
^use  a  small  auditorium  capa¬ 


ble  at  seating  approximately  200 
which  will  used  for  employe 
assemblies,  but  will  be  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  civic  gatherings. 

The  editorial  room  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  composing  room 
by  an  audio-speaker  system  and 
by  pneumatic  tubes  for  dis¬ 
patching  copy. 

The  composing  room  and 
stereotype  departments  occupy 
the  rear  half  of  the  top  floor. 
Windows,  which  occupy  virtu¬ 
ally  all  wall  space  on  three 
sides,  and  numerous  skylights 
provide  ample  ventilation  and 
natural  daylight  but,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  building,  this 
department  also  is  lighted  with 
modern  fluorescent  fixtures. 

Plates  from  the  stereotype 
department  are  dispatched  to 
the  press  room  by  an  automatic 
pneumatic  drop  designed  not 
only  to  save  time  but  to  elimi¬ 
nate  much  of  the  heavy  labor 
of  plate  lifting. 

40,000  Fer  Hour 

Built  to  produce  40.000  news¬ 
papers  of  48  pages  an  hour,  the 
new  presses  deliver  their  pro¬ 
duction  by  twin  conveyors  to 
the  mailing  room. 

In  this  department  again  lost 
motion  has  been  eliminated  by 
straight-line  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ered  to  one  end  of  the  wrapping 
tables  directly  from  the  presses, 
the  papers  are  dropped  off  the 
other  end  down  small  metal 
chutes  directly  to  a  loading 
platform  below,  which  will  ac¬ 
commodate  10  trucks  at  the 
same  time. 

Business  Manager  John  W. 
Frierson  said  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  required  a  minimum 
of  new  equipment  was  a  guid¬ 
ing  factor  with  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  in  permitting  it 
to  move  into  a  new  plant.  The 
press  was  available  in  Buffalo 


Two  directing  heads  of  the  Post: 
seated,  John  W,  Frierson,  business 
manager,  and  standing.  Jamas  E. 
h4ills,  editor. 

and  was  sent  to  Birmingham 
after  being  reworked  by  the 
factory. 

An  interesting  point  about  the 
Post  brought  out  by  Editor 
Mills  was  that  the  old  Potter 
press  with  which  it  was.  started 
in  1929  had  been  used  by  the 
late  E.  W.  Scripps  to  start  the 
Cleveland  Press  in  1879.  After 
doing  duty  in  Cleveland  it  was 
used  in  Minneapolis  and  on  the 
Evansville  Press  before  being 
moved  to  Birmingham.  After 
the  Post  disposed  of  the  press 
it  was  used  for  a  while  by  the 
El  Paso  Press,  then  by  the  El 
Continental,  Spanish  language 
press  in  El  Paso.  It  is  still  be¬ 
ing  used  by  a  Mexican  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  latest  re¬ 
ports. 

Shop  Requisite 

The  printing  industry  of  Eng¬ 
land,  through  its  Joint  Industrial 
Council,  has  adopted  a  regulation 
that  prevents  apprentices  from 
getting  into  shops  where  equip¬ 
ment  is  "so  out  of  date  that 
proper  training  seems  impossible." 


The  new  home  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  a  three-story  brick  building 
formerly  occupied  by  an  automobile  dealer 


Research  Bureau 
Scope  Surveyed 

Research  is  expected  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  future  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States, 
says  Worth  C. 

Coutney,  g  e  n  - 
eral  manager  of 
Toledo  Blade. 
who  has  be¬ 

come  chairman 
of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee 
of  ANPA. 

The  ANPA  is 
embarking  on  a 
five  -  year  pro- 
g  r  a  m  of  re¬ 

search  in  the  Coutnay 
hope  of  improv¬ 
ing  publication  standards 
throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Coutney,  J.  L,  Stackhouse  of 
Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express,  and 

Arch  Burns  of  the  New  York 

Herald  Tribune,  are  sifting  can¬ 
didates  tor  Directors  of  Re¬ 
search. 

Mr.  Burns'  subcommittee  is 
seeking  eligible  candidates  from 
research  bureaus  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  institutions.  The  standards 
set  by  ANPA  have  been  placed 
on  a  high  plane  to  obtain  the 
best  available  man  for  the  post. 

Preliminary  discussions  on  re¬ 
search  among  members  of  the 
Mechanical  Committee  have  re¬ 
vealed  a  wide  variance  as  to 
what  the  duties  of  such  a  bu¬ 
reau  should  be,  Mr.  Coutney 
stated.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  by  the  time  a  director  is 
chosen,  the  general  plan  of  op¬ 
eration  for  the  department  will 
be  formulated. 

The  subcommittee  searching 
for  candidates  for  the  director¬ 
ship  is  composed  of  Mr.  Burns. 
C.  H.  Ruth  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  Leslie  J.  Griner  of  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

Member  papers  of  ANPA  are 
to  receive  a  questionnaire  on 
the  research  department  soon. 
This  poll  is  expected  to  afford 
the  new  director  a  basis  for 
starting  his  work  and  will  give 
him  an  insight  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  smaller  papers  as 
well  as  the  metropolitan  dailies. 

Patriotic  'Seoopy' 

Scoopy,  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee's  lively  little  front-page  mas¬ 
cot,  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  full  color  on  Page  One  of  the 
July  3  edition.  Walt  Disney 
turned  out  a  special  drawing  of 
the  busy  little  bee  who  made  his 
debut  in  the  ears  of  the  Bee  on 
Sept.  4,  1943. 
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Suggestion  Is  Hade  for  Re-ioudier 


To  Work  With,  Not 

THE  technique  of  photographic 

retouching  comes  in  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of 
the  Technical  Committee.  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  “because  of  the  hu¬ 
man  element  angle  involved.” 

Also  covered  in  the  bulletin, 
which  A1  P.  Oberg.  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent  of  the 
Flint  ( Mich. )  Journal,  is  mak¬ 
ing  available  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Conference,  is  the 
question  of  “low”  and  “high” 
negatives. 

with  a  “low”  negative,  in 
which  the  highlight  dots  are 
nearly  connected,  the  matting 
and  plate-casting  operations 
will  result  in  a  further  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  dots  and  correspond¬ 
ing  darkening  of  the  entire 
tone  area  of  the  picture,  says 
the  Bulletin. 

Highlight  dots  are  much  finer 
in  the  “high”  negative.  If  time 
is  available,  it  is  suggested  that 
in  the  case  of  “low"  negatives 
the  engraver  may  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  final  plate  if 
he  will  re-etch  the  plate  by 
hand  with  a  brush  to  bring 
down  the  highlight  dots. 

Retouching  Problems 

On  the  subject  of  retouching, 
the  Bulletin  says: 

“Not  knowing  what  the  news¬ 
paper  photo-engraver's  prob¬ 
lems  are,  it  seems  many  times 
that  the  artist  works  against 
the  engraver  rather  than  with 
him.  For  instance,  by  way  of 
explanation,  artists  have  asked: 
‘Why  is  it  that  when  I  paint 
in  the  same  tone  on  two  differ¬ 
ent  pieces  of  copy,  the  tone  does 
not  reproduce  the  same  in  both 
plates?’ 

"The  reason  for  these  differ¬ 
ent  tonal  values  is  simple 
enough.  The  engraver  must 
appraise  the  tonal  value  of  the 
overall  copy.  If  the  tone  value 
of  a  particular  piece  of  copy  is 
dark,  the  engraver  will  try  to 
lighten  it  as  much  as  possible. 
Of  course,  this  procedure  will 
lighten  the  tone  which  has  been 
painted  on  the  copy  by  the 
artist.  In  the  reproduction,  the 
tone  which  the  artist  painted 
on  the  original  copy  will  be 
very  much  lighter  in  value.  If 
the  tone  which  the  artist  painted 
in  is  too  white  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  engraver  to  lighten 
up  the  darker  tones  in  the  copy 
sufflcientlv. 


Apprentice  Mark 

W*v*rly  W.  Moon,  2l-y*ar-old 
approntice  printer  with  Richmond 
N*«rtpap«rt,  Inc.,  recently  chalked 
up  the  best  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  eiamination  rec¬ 
ord  ever  attained  in  Virginia,  W. 
L  Bragg,  secretary  of  Richmond 
Union,  No.  90,  has  disclosed. 

Moon's  grade  (or  the  6-unit 
course  which  apprentices  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pass  before  they  can 
become  journeymen,  was  98.36%. 


Against,  Engraver 

“Because  of  the  limitations  of 
the  process,  the  engraver  can 
only  lighten  up  ( by  shooting 
a  higher  negative)  to  the  extent 
that  he  must  get  a  dot  in  the 
highlights  or  lightest  tone  of 
the  copy.  If  he  tries  to  lighten 
up  too  much  (shoots  too  high 
a  negative)  the  light  tone  will 
be  ‘plugged  iqi’  on  the  negative, 
resulting  in  no  highlight  dots. 
This  type  of  negative,  of  course, 
will  produce  a  cut  which  will 
print  dirty  in  all  the  high¬ 
lights. 

What  to  Do 

“In  other  words,  if  the  general 
tones  of  the  copy  are  dark,  do 
not  put  in  backgrounds  too  light 
in  tone,  nor  paint  in  spots  of 
white.  When  the  engraver 
lightens  up  the  dark  tones  of 
the  copy  he  must  have  some¬ 
thing  upon  which  to  work  in 
the  highlights  and  lighter  tones. 
When  the  copy  tones  are  all 
quite  light  do  not  paint  in  too- 
dark  tones,  because  they  will 
reproduce  darker  when  ^e  en¬ 
graver  strengthens  his  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  an  attempt  to  retain  all 
of  the  light  tones  of  the  copy.” 

Kernell  Appointed 
General  Manager 

Harold  A.  Kernell  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Eagle  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany.  Division  of  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corporation.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  Howard  Houston,  who 
resigned  May  25. 

Eagle’s  vice-president  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  E.  J. 
Murphy,  who  has  been  with  the 
firm  40  years,  will  direct  East¬ 
ern  sales.  A.  J.  Try,  with  a 
background  of  33  years  in 
Eagle's  employ  aftd  presently 
manager  of  the  company’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  will  be  in  charge  of 
sales  and  service  for  that  dis¬ 
trict. 

Mr.  Kernell  will  divide  his 
time  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  where  he  heads  GPI’s 
American  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany  Division. 

Furlong  in  New  Post 
With  Paper  Company 

Donald  D.  Davis,  president  of 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  has  appointed  L.  A. 
Furlong  of  Minneapolis  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
company.  Mr.  Furlong  has  for 
the  last  12  years  been  director 
of  publisher  newsprint  sales. 

Rondeau  O.  Warner  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
paper  division  for  Mlando.  Prior 
to  his  new  appointment,  Mr. 
Warner  had  been  manager  of 
merchant  sales  for  the  company 
since  1938,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Paul  Joslin,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  M  &  O  sales  staff 
since  1935,  is  now  manager  of 
the  Chicago  sales  office  of  M  &  O. 


Colorado  Journalism  in  Murals 

Tb*  story  of  Colorado  journalitm  in  tha  roaring  gold-rush  days  of  tha  60'i 
and  70's,  whan  sii-shootars  warn  always  handy  on  aditors'  desks,  is  being  told 
in  a  series  of  murals  at  tha  University  of  Colorado  journalism  laboratories  at 
Boulder.  Above  is  ona  depicting  W.  N.  Byars  as  editor  in  tha  ofRea  of  tha 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  Other  murals  will  ba  David  Day’s  crusades,  tha 
Laadvilla  Chronicle,  and  tha  Greeley  Tribune. 

V/E,  THE  PROOFREADERS 

H's  Tough  lor  Them  When  Slips  Gel  By 

■y  Kathryn  Klott,  Coatasvilin  (Pa.)  Rocord 


SOMEWHERE  relegated  to  the 

most  obscure  desk  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  every  newspaper  office 
sits  the  proofreader,  unnoticed, 
the  “forgotten  one”  of  the  staff. 
Unnotic^,  did  we  say?  Un¬ 
noticed  until  the  typographical 
error. 

We,  the  proofreaders,  have 
searched  long  for  a  medium 
through  which  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  shout  our  defenses  to 
High  Heaven  .  .  .  WE  HOPE. 

We  know  of  no  vocation  de¬ 
manding  a  more  unique  versa¬ 
tility  than  that  of  the  proof¬ 
reader.  Oh,  yes,  a  proofreader’s 
subconscious  mind  may  well  be 
compared  to  our  grandmother’s 
old  trunk  in  the  attic  where 
there  is  stored  a  hundred  and 
one  things  which  may  come  in 
handy  some  day. 

Vague  copy  must  be  straight¬ 
ened  out  and  the  writer’s  mean¬ 
ing  made  clear.  The  old  print 
shop  adage,  “follow  copy  even  if 
it  blows  out  the  window,”  may 
be  amusingly  clever,  but  hardly 
a  safe  rule  to  follow  .  .  .  witness 
a  few  examples,  priceless  speci¬ 
mens  .  .  . 

“The  boys,  not  so  rangy  yet 
much  speedier  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  looked  to  be  in  mid¬ 
season  form  in  the  battle  which 
they  waged  before  a  decent  sized 
crowd  for  the  night  outside  it 
was.” 

This  from  the  copy  of  a  sea¬ 
soned  sports  writer! 

“Announcement  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  made  at  a  buffet  sup¬ 
per  which  was  enclosed  in  favors 
in  the  form  of  tiny  books  at¬ 
tached  to  a  small  bouquet  of 
flowers.” 

This  from  the  copy  of  a  social 
writer,  a  college  graduate  with 
some  kind  of  a  degree! 

But  then  good  proofreaders 
sometimes  err,  even  as  you,  and 
you  and  you  .  .  .  for  we  have 
read  just  recently  in  our  favorite 
palladium  that  “Mr.  John  Doe 
and  Miss  Mary  Blank  were 
untied  in  marriage,”  and  that 
“nineteen  of  the  survivors  were 
dead”  following  a  ship  torpedo¬ 
ing.  The  latter  boner  was  passed 
by  the  reporter,  the  city  desk 

IDITOR  « 


man,  the  linotyper  and  the 
PROOFREADER! 

So,  we  beseech  you,  don’t  for¬ 
get  proofreaders  in  your  prayers, 
for  believe  us,  it’s  tough 

When  the  Slip  Gets  By 
The  typographical  error  is  a  slippery 
thing  and  sly; 

Vou  can  hunt  until  you  are  diny,  but 
it  will  somehow  nt  by. 

Till  the  forms  are  oil  the  press  it  is 
strange  how  still  it  keep.s. 

It  shrinks  into  a  corner  and  it  never 
stirs  or  peeps. 

The  typographical  error,  too  small  for 
human  eyes. 

Till  the  ink  is  on  the  paper,  when  it 
grows  to  mountain  size. 

The  boss  he  stares  with  horror,  then  he 
grabs  his  hair  and  groans; 

The  proofreader  drops  his  head  upon  his 
hands  and  moans. 

The  remainder  of  the  issue  may  be  clean 
as  clean  may  be. 

But  that  typographical  error  is  the  only 
thing  you  see. 

(.\uthor  Unknown) 

Buys  Weekly 

Duke  Thornton,  for  many 
years  foreman  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger  compos¬ 
ing  room,  has  purchased  the 
Neshoba  Democrat,  weekly 
newspaper  at  Philadelphia,  Miss. 


700,000  Diameters 

McGill  University  of  Montreal. 
Cenede,  has  become  the  most  re¬ 
cent  North  American  research 
center  to  install  the  RCA  Electron 
Microscope  for  extended  work  in 
physics,  biology,  medicine,  chem¬ 
istry  and  metallurgy.  Scientists 
at  McGill  are  using  the  newly- 
installed  instrument  for  war  re¬ 
search,  but  important  peacetime 
studies  are  projected  according 
to  University  authorities. 

Using  electrons  instead  of  ordi¬ 
nary  light,  the  Electron  Micro¬ 
scope  has  a  resolving  power  so 
great  that  pictures  taken  with  the 
instrument  can  be  enlarged  photo¬ 
graphically  to  more  than  100,000 
diameters. 
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Nowhere  else  on  earth  do  people  enjoy  greater  freedom  to  express  ideas  and 
opinions  than  here  in  the  United  States.  And  no  coimtry  exceeds  it  in  the  number 
of  busy  printing  presses.  Typically  American,  is  this  free  spread  of  printers'  ink, 
and  years  ago  Bill  Nye  caught  the  flavor  of  it  in  the  above  quotation. 

It  is  good  that  we  are  free,  fearless  and  articulate  —  and  have  "the  spiirs  to  back 
it  up".  For  we  still  have  one  remaining  enemy  to  crush.  And  with  the  nation's 
attention  focxised  as  well  on  the  problems  of  shaping  a  framework  for  future  world 
peace,  there  will  be  ever  greater  need  for  the  rapid  spread  of  information  and 
opinions  to  develop  nationwide  awareness,  imderstanding  and  unity.  In  this  our 
newspapers  are  indispensable. 

At  this  point  permit  us  to  do  a  little  crowing  about  Hoe  equipment  —  in  particular, 
the  Hoe  Super-Production  Press  on  which  so  many  of  the  coxmtry's  newspapers 
are  being  produced.  With  its  modem  design  and  advanced  features,  its  high  speed 
and  fine  printing  quality,  it  is  really  something  to  crow  about.  And  its  low,  even 
hxim  bespeaks  thorough  efficiency  cind  smooth  operation  aided  by  dynamically 
balanced  parts  rotating  in  anti-friction  bearings.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  boosters 
for  these  splendid  presses  are  the  many  present  users  for  whom  they  are  domg 
a  superlative  job  even  after  the  wear  md  tear  of  four  years  of  war. 

Just  as  soon  as  restrictions  are  sufficiently  relaxed  Hoe  will  be  ready  to  resume 
the  manufacture  of  more  up-to-the-minute  Super-Production  Newspaper  Presses 
for  the  nation's  mechanical  executives.  In  view  of  commitments  already  made, 
early  consultation  with  a  Hoe  representative  is  sincerely  suggested  to  all  who 
contemplate  new  equipment. 
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Lanston  Reports 
On  War  Output 

Since  the  company  has  no 
commercial  machines  in  stock, 
there  will  be  an  interval  oi  sev¬ 
eral  months  devoted  to  manu¬ 
facture  before  any  substantial 
deliveries  of  machines  can  be 
made  Lanston  Monotype  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  it  is  stated  in 
the  annual  report  by  Joseph  F. 
Costello,  president. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  June,  Mr. 
Costello  reported,  the  company 
had  not  received  cutbacks  or 
cancellations  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  schedules  of  the  Military 
Procurement  Agencies  require 
extended  time  for  completion. 

“Until  existing  orders  are 
terminated,”  the  president  told 
stockholders,  in  a  report  cover¬ 
ing  the  firm’s  war  work,  “we 
will  have  no  available  labor 
for  the  manufacture  of  commer¬ 
cial  machines,  but  do  have  post¬ 
war  purcha.se  orders  which  will 
require  additional  shop  work¬ 
ers.” 

Lanston  factories  have  been 
turning  out  large  numbers  of 
Monotype  -  Hu^ner  Airplane 
Photo-Template  Cameras,  spe¬ 
cial  map  cameras,  plate  coaters, 
and  a  secret  aviation  instru¬ 
ment  known  only  as  the 
“Dream  Weapon.” 

A  pledge  of  future  service  to 
the  newspaper  industry  was 
given  by  Mr.  Costello  in  assert¬ 
ing  the  company  “will  continue 
its  long  established  policy  of 
making  available  to  Ae  print¬ 
ing  trade  new  type  designs.” 

Net  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Feb.  28  amounted 
to  1^0,140  ($5.74  a  share)  after 
provision  for  $566,700  In  taxes. 

Goss  Names  Granger 
To  West  (oast  Office 

Wallace  H.  Granger  has  been 
appointed  West  Coast  Manager 
of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  with  of- 
flces  in  the 
Rialto  Building, 

116  New  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street, 

San  Francisco. 

C.  S.  ReiUy, 
sales  manager  of 
the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany,  said  that 
by  this  appoint¬ 
ment  it  would 
be  s>ossible  to 
maintain  much 
closer  contact  Granger 
with  the  West¬ 
ern  territory  and  improve  Goss 
service  there.  This  territo^  in¬ 
cludes  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming,  the  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta,  and  the  United  States 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Granger  has  had  many  years 
of  sales  and  service  experience 
in  the  printing  industry.  He  is 
widely  acquainted  on  the  West 
Coast  as  he  has  lived  there  for 
almost  20  years. 
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Behind  Gold  Star 

Mrs.  Walter  R.  Mattson  has  become 
editor  and  publisher,  switchboard 
operator,  compositor,  and  ad  solicitor 
of  the  Holcingford  (Minn.)  Herald. 
Her  husband  was  killed  in  action  at 
St.  Lo. 

Press  Run  Compared 
Wifh  25  Years  Ago 

Orb  DeCormer,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  pre^room 
foreman,  recently  compared  the 
record  of  a  current  press  run 
with  one  of  25  years  ago.  On 
May  26,  1920,  the  run  was 

10,311  copies  of  12  pages  each, 
requiring  three  rolls  of  paper, 
weighing  about  600  pounds  each  | 
— a  total  of  1,800  pounds.  On 
May  24,  1945,  the  run  was  33,100 
copies  of  32  pages,  requiring  10  | 
rolls  weighing  an  average  of 
1,800  pounds  each — 10  times  the 
previous  figures  and  three  times 
the  circulation. 

The  only  thing  remaining 
about  the  same  is  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  run — about  an 
hour  in  1920,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  now.  But,  where  the 
1920  press  had  a  maximum  of 
24  pages,  today's  Duplex  can 
print  as  high  as  80  pages. 

California  Group 
Hears  Talk  on  Color 

More  than  90  persons  attend¬ 
ed  the  recent  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  unit  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco.  Clark 
Baker,  lighting  counselor  for 
the  Northern  California  Elec¬ 
trical  Bureau,  talked  on  fiuores- 
cent  lighting. 

At  the  meeting  were  E.  Ray 
Lovett,  general  manager  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher, 
San  Mateo  Times;  Lou  Stans- 
field,  business  manager,  Berk¬ 
eley  Gazette;  W.  P.  Carlile,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
and  Warren  Wert,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Wall  Street  Journal  (Pa¬ 
cific  C!oast  edition).  I 

Ira  E.  Stuck,  presided.  ' 


Standard  Paper 
Measure  Favored 

Advertisers,  printers,  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  Urge  paper  users, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers 
of  paper  and  paperboard  are 
in  favor  of  simplifying  the 
method  of  measuring  paper  and 
paperboard,  according  to  a  na¬ 
tionwide  poll  conducted  by  the 
Bulkley,  Dunton  Organization. 

Less  than  V5  of  1%  of  the 
1,500  paper  users  and  only  1% 
of  the  700  manufacturers  ques¬ 
tioned  have  indicated  their  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  the  current  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  proposed  simplification 
provides  for  a  uniform  stand¬ 
ard  whereby  the  basis  weight 
of  all  types  of  paper  and  board 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  1.000 
sheets  of  1,000  square  inches 
each. 

With  basis  weights  always  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  1,000  square 
inch — 1,000  sheet  count  formula, 
the  computing  of  sizes  and 
weights,  and  the  comparison 
between  various  types  of  pqper 
is  mere  child’s  play  compared 
to  the  present  involved  and 
clumsy  system  with  its  20  or  so 
different  standards,  sponsors  of 
the  simplified  standard  point 
out.  advocating  its  adoption 
while  inventories  are  low,  cata¬ 
logs  and  promotion  material  are 
mostly  outdated,  and  the  return 
of  veterans  is  expected  to  cause 
many  personnel  shifts  in  the 
paper  and  graphic  arts  industry. 


Facsimile  Show 

A  radio  factimilt  racordar  and 
a  facsintile  adition  of  fka  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evaning  Nawt  datad 
Aug.  3,  1940,  are  a  “cantor  of 
interoit”  in  the  Edison  Institute 
Museum  at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  A.  Robinson  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Go's,  engineering 
laboratory. 

The  facsimile  edition  was  rec¬ 
orded  on  an  RCA  recorder  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  museum  by  the 
newspapers  in  September,  1944, 
and  is  displayed  in  a  glass  show¬ 
case  with  a  descriptive  card. 


Hall  Printing  Company 
Plans  Big  Expansion 

A  $4,000,000  program  of  plant 
expansion  and  installation  of 
new  equipment  for  the  W.  F. 
Hall  Printing  Company  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  announced  by  Alfred 
B.  Geiger,  president. 

The  company  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  scrapping  of  more 
than  300  tons  of  obsolete  presses, 
binders  and  other  equipment 
and  its  research  departments,  in 
cooperation  with  engineers  of 
suppliers,  have  been  working 
for  some  time  on  the  devel(^ 
ment  of  new  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  present  machinery. 


DOES  THE  FIRST  APPEARANCE  ^ 
of  your  Newspaper  lead  to  a 
second  look? 

Why  not  be  sure  of  type  that 
stands  out  clean,  sharp  and  in¬ 
viting  .  .  .  type  that  invites  an' 
enthusiastic  second  look! 

You  will  find  the  answer  in 
Monomf.lt,  the  system  of  metal 
control  for  good  typography. 


■  niTOR  A  RUaLISHEfl«*r  Jwlw  14.  1941 
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M  Layout  Grief 
{olved  by  Dummy 

Ad  alley  staffs  and  makeup 
men  have  long  been  plagued 
vitb  cuts  for  advertisements 
which  do  not  fit  properly.  The 
peatcst  source  of  this  grief  has 
been  cuts  which  are  a  fraction 
oeersize,  due  either  to  the  ad- 
eertisers’  attempt  to  allow  for 
ihrinkage  or  to  the  artists’  tra¬ 
ditional  contonpt  for  details  of 
necbanical  restrictions. 

Another  cause  of  mechanical 
difficulty  and  a  source  of  fric¬ 
tion  between  alvertiser  and 
newspaper  is  a  tendency  by  ad- 
T^isers’  artists  to  sketch  illus¬ 
trations  on  dununies  which  are 
not  exact  duplicates  of  the  cuts' 
lize  and  shape  so  that  copy,  as 
dtt*d  in  on  the  dummy,  cannot 
limilarly  be  made  up  in  the 
forms. 

This  difficulty  has  been  solved 
I  a  practical  manner  by  Hector 
IGchie.  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Barker  Bros.,  Los 
Aageles,  who,  in  collaboration 
with  Alfred  Tennyson,  assistant 
composing  room  foreman,  Los 
Angeles  ( Cal. )  Times,  devel¬ 
oped  an  exact  Times-page-size 
dummy  {before  shrinkage)  on 
which  artists  can  lay  out  ads, 
make  dummies  and  plot  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  ultimate  degree 
gf  accuracy.  In  use  for  several 
months,  this  system  has  virtu- 
illy  eliminated  composing  room 
headaches  arising  from  ill-fitting 
cuts. 

Easentially,  the  dummy  re- 
indiices'  a  Times  page  exactly 
it  sets  in  the  form  (not  as 
appears  printed,  after  shrink- 
ge).  Column  rules  are  indi¬ 
cated  and  are  spaced  so  that 
&e  inside  measurement  be¬ 
tween  rules  is  exactly  the  inside 
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Each  Has  a  New  Job 

Josaph  L  Woods,  Uft,  sine*  1942 
forwman  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  composing 
room,  is  now  production  manager  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and 
Aloysius  E,  Gall,  right,  former  assis¬ 
tant  foreman  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  has  succeeded  Woods  on  the 

D  i  C. 

AI(o-Gravure  Buys 
Large  Chicago  Site 

Alco-Gravure  division  of  Pub¬ 
lication  Corporation,  which 
prints  This  Week  magazine  for 
20  newspapers,  has  purchased 
312,318  square  feet  of  groimd  in 
the  Clearing  Industrial  Dis¬ 
trict’s  new  Addison-Kedzie  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  Northwest 
side  of  Chicago. 

While  Alco-Gravure  has  no 
immediate  building  plans,  the 
land  was  acquired  as  a  site  for 
a  future  printing  plant  expected 
to  provide  approximately  ^0,000 
sq.  feet  of  fioor  space.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  printing  This  Week,  Alco- 
Gravure  also  prints  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

Size  of  the  future  plant  is 
more  than  double  the  volume  of 
space  occupied  by  the  company 
since  1934  at  2436  W.  15th  St., 
measurement  between  the  metal  Chicago,  according  to  Laurence 


E.  Schwab,  vice-president. 

Designer  in  Agency 

Norman  P.  Christiansen,  type 
designer,  has  joined  the  indus¬ 
trial  design  and  public  relations 
agency  of  Mangan  &  Eckland, 
Chicago.  For  the  last  14  years 
he  has  worked  in  the  fine  de¬ 
sign  department  of  R.  R.  Don¬ 
nelley  &  Sons  Company. 


rules  in  the  form.  Pica  meas¬ 
urements  are  imprinted  across 
top  and  bottom  of  the  dummy 
usd  columns  are  measured  off 
inches  vertically  and  num¬ 
bered  from  the  bottom. 

One  simple  line  of  instruction 
appears  on  the  sheet  which,  if 
followed  by  the  advertiser, 
makes  the  dummy  virtually  fool¬ 
proof.  The  instruction  reads: 

In  arriving  at  any  size  of 
■4  NEVER  include  borders;  al- 
suys  figure  1/16-inch  less  than 
ract  on  all  widths  as  engravers 
Joerally  need  that  for  safety. 

Srinkage  has  been  allowed.” 

The  advertiser’s  artist  then 
:::iy  needs  to  place  a  tissue 
^r  over  the  dummy  and 
iaw  his  ad  to  exact  size.  He 
an  know  beforehand  exactly 
be  size  that  illustrations  will 
*.  exactly  how  large  to  order 
cuts,  and  exactly  the  space  1 
iieh  will  be  available  for  copy 
pow  It  will  fit  and  how  it  will 
^k.  He  needn  t  try  to  figure 

brinkage,  which  is  where  most  TINGwE  PRINTING 

ru'iile  originates. 

The  Times  furnishes  adver-  DDBCC  AMI^BTC 

with  a  few  copies  of  these  ■  ^ 

!^ies  but  some  advertisers  _ 

so  highly  of  them  that,  at  TIiraUE,  BBOWN  &  CO. 

duplicates  114-l»lMt*3f4Sti»st ..  HEW  YORK  li.ll.Y. 

hted  so  thaT  thSr  art^te  can  . »• 

'(■tor  a  publisher  fer  Jaly  14,  1945 
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Mrs.  Kubler  Heads 
Certified  Mat  Corp. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation, 
following  its  last  meeting,  an¬ 
nounced  several  promotions  for 
the  officers  of  the  corporation. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Kubler,  who 
was  unanimously  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  formerly  held  the  position 
of  vice-president.  The  new 
president  has  taken  an  active 
p^t  in  -the  corporation  affairs 
since  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Paul  Runge,  treasurer  of  Cer¬ 
tified  since  its  inception,  will 
succeed  Mrs.  Kubler  as  vice- 
president.  and  retain  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  treasurer. 

George  T.  Kempter  will  have 
the  duties  of  assistant  vice- 
president  added  to  his  duties  as 
secretary. 

Joseph  D.  Jerome,  the  auditor 
of  Certified  for  many  years,  hcis 
been  made  assistant  treasurer. 

Frank  M.  Tighe  who  was 
elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  last  year,  retains  the 
same  position  and  Alexander 
R.  Bradie  continues  as  manager 
of  the  silvertone  and  commer¬ 
cial  mat  departments. 


Record  of  Safety 

U.  S,  O.partm.nt  of  Labor  offi¬ 
cials  havo  confarrMl  upon  tha 
Philadalphia  Record  Company 
thair  cartificata  of  safaty  achiava- 
mant  for  reduction  in  tha  number 
of  accidents  attendant  upon  pro¬ 
duction  of  tha  newspaper.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  said  tha  newspaper 
had  reduced  its  accidents  by  51%, 
and  that  whila  soma  10  other  com¬ 
panies  in  Philadalphia  received 
certificates,  ’’the  Record  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  whose  safety  mea¬ 
sures  merited  the  safety  award.” 


R.  E.  Wallace  Dies 

R.  Edgar  Wallace.  52,  research 
engineer  of  the  Toronto  (Can.) 
Star  the  last  nine  years,  died 
suddenly  on  June  29.  He  was 
noted  as  the  inventor  of  a  paper 
baler,  bundling  and  tying  ma¬ 
chine;  also  of  a  fire  protection 
.system  and  a  device  for  check¬ 
ing  printing  registers  on  roto¬ 
gravure  presses. 


Editorial  Brightness 

Fluorescent  lights  have  been 
installed  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  announces  Glen  W. 
Perrins,  managing  editor. 


Labor  Paper  Plant 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Trib¬ 
une,  weekly  labor  paper,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  75x150  feet,  as  scon  as  ma¬ 
terial  is  available. 
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M  &  0  Paper  Co. 
Plans  Expansion 

Donald  D.  Davis,  president  of 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  has  announced  the 
completion  and  approval  of 
plans  for  expenditures  to  exceed 
$6,000,000  for  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  the  facilities 
of  the  company  in  Minnesota 
and  Ontario,  made  possible  by 
the  financial  readjustments  ap* 
proved  by  the  stockholders  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  May. 

Government  approval  has 
been  obtained  on  all  of  the 
major  projects,  which  include: 
At  International  Falls — ^New  re- 
search  laboratory,  additional 
equipment  for  gritiding  wood 
and  manufacturing  paper,  new 
plant  for  bleaching  75  tons  of 
groundwood  daily,  new  plant 
for  filtration  of  the  huge  quanti* 
ties  of  water  used  in  making 
paper,  additional  structures  for 
housing  Mando  employes,  addi* 
tional  machines  for  preparing 
and  grinding  pulpwood  and 
manufacturing  papers. 

At  Canadian  mills  in  Fort 
Frances  and  Kenora — New  fa¬ 
cilities  for  production  of  ground- 
wood.  new  water  wheels  and 
other  additions  to  hydro-electric 
and  steam  pow«'  plants,  mod¬ 
ernization  ot  paper  machines, 
extensive  new  miscellaneous 
plant  equipment,  modernization 
of  wood  grinding  equipment 


Folder  on  Presses 

A  folder  containing  pichirat  and 
information  concerning  praua*  de- 
valopad  bafora  the  war  hat  bean 
prepared  by  the  Duplex  Printing 
Preu  Company  at  a  guide  for 
pottwar  axpantion  plant.  Tha  only 
direct  talat  note  in  tha  booklet  it: 
"Watch  for  tha  announcement  of 
another  ‘Duplex  Firtf  whan  tha 
new  modal  Tubular  it  placed  on 
tha  market." 


and  installation  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery. 

New  woods  operating  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
including  new  headquarters 
camps  and  logging  camps  with 
improved  living  facilities,  re¬ 
frigeration,  electric  lights  and 
two-way  radio  communications, 
and  major  additions  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  mechanized  logging 
equipment. 

Mr.  Davis  said  the  facilities 
program  of  modernization  and 
expansion  when  accomplished, 
and  at  the  estimated  rate  of 
operations,  would  require  a 
total  of  approximately  5,600  em¬ 
ployes  at  all  plants  and  in  the 
woods,  compared  with  present 
employment  of  approximately 
4,180,  which  includes  900  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  now  working  in 
the  Canadian  woods. 


MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 

How  To  Arrange  Advertising  For  Layouts 


ly  Fraek  E.  HefFman 

THERE  are  many  essential  re¬ 
quirements  before  we  can 
consider  ourselves  qualified  for 
the  task  of  preparing  dummy 
layouts  which  are  sent  to  both 
the  comjmsing  room  and  the 
editorial  department.  We  must 
know  linage,  shrinkage,  etc. 
Competitor  advertising  is  a 
headache.  They  even  regard  op¬ 
posite  pages  as  objectionable. 

No  style  yet  devised  can 
measure  up  to  the  system 
known  as  the  pyramid.  This 
means  the  larger  ads  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  and  we  build  the 
pyramid  by  grading  the  ads  up¬ 
wards.  We  do  this  so  reading 
matter  will  touch  the  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  top  or  alongside. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  to  rim  two  or  three  of  the 
same  column-width  ads  one 
above  the  other.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  that  arrange¬ 
ment  when  it  is  possible  to  get 
reading  matter  alongside.  The 
only  advertising  under  this 
mode  that  might  not  border 
upon  reading  matter  are  those 
on  the  outside  columns. 

We  can  and  should  pyramid 
on  both  sides  of  the  page,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  left  side  should 
be  much  lower  than  the  right. 
This  will  give  the  editorial  staff 
an  opportunity  to  make  arrange¬ 
ment  for  news  at  the  top  of 
these  pages.  If  we  run  adver¬ 
tising  too  high  we  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them.  It  might  mean 
no  room  for  a  featuro  story 
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which  should  carry  pictures. 
They  don’t  want  pictures  abut¬ 
ting  advertising. 

Some  offices  sell  the  outside 
columns  of  the  left  page  and 
then  build  the  right  side  of  the 
page  with  advertising  to  bal¬ 
ance  it.  That  leaves  only  the 
center  open  for  news.  The  out¬ 
side  columns  on  the  right- 
hand  pages  are  the  ones  that 
should  be  used  for  the  full  col¬ 
umn  ads. 

Some  newspapers  pyramid 
only  a  depth  of  six  inches  with 
a  considerable  number  of  small 
ads  and  leave  one  column  open. 
It  would  dress  up  any  page  if 
we  arranged  ads  up  to  ten 
inches  in  height  and  placed  all 
of  them  at  the  right  of  the  page. 
There  should  never  be  objec¬ 
tion  to  that  as  those  ads  remain 
below  the  fold. 

There  also  is  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  training,  on  the  part  of 
a  man  who  lays  out  the  adver¬ 
tising  dummies  with  a  single¬ 
column  ad  sandwiched  between 
a  large  ad  on  the  right  and  one 
on  the  left.  Funeral  position  i. 
the  most  appropriate  term  for 
that  placing.  It  certainly  is  get¬ 
ting  a  burial,  and  the  advertiser 
has  every  right  to  feel  resentful. 

When  a  newspaper  desires 
someone  to  make  up  these  ad¬ 
vertising  layouts  it  might  well 
consider  one  of  the  makeup 
men  in  the  composing  room. 
This  man  may  be  available  if 
the  proper  approach  is  made. 


Job  Made  Simple 
On  Service  Paper 

Printing  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  GI  newspaper  that  follows 
the  Army,  wasn’t  as  hard  as 
printing  a  newspaper  in  the 
States,  according  to  T/5  Joseph 
Howard,  who  learned  the  print¬ 
ing  trade  on  the  Jackson  ( Mich. ) 
Citizen-Patriot  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  linotype  operator 
on  the  Detroit  News  when  he 
entered  military  service. 

Howard  returned  recently  from 
North  Africa  and  Italy,  where 
he  worked  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  a  linotype  operator. 
He  has  two  Battle  Stars  and  a 
unit  citation. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  not 
restricted  by  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing,  and  there  were  no  circula¬ 
tion  problems,  as  the  Army 
simply  look  over  the  job  of 
distributing  the  papers  as  fast 
as  they  were  printed.  The 
Army,  he  said,  took  over  the 
best  newspaper  plant  wherever 
it  happened  to  be,  and  “adver¬ 
tising  pressure”  was  unknown. 

“In  Rome,”  he  said,  “we  took 
over  a  plant  and  had  our  paper 
printing  within  24  hours  after 
the  Germans  were  chased  out. 
They  had  a  good  plant  for  print¬ 
ing  their  propaganda.  It  had 
previously  been  a  Fascist  pub¬ 
lication  and,  while  the  Germans 
took  some  important  machine 
parts  with  them,  we  .soon  had 
the  presses  rolling  on  a  run  of 
120,000  eight-page  papers  daily.” 

Howard  went  overseas  with  a 
port  battalion  that  took  over 
Casablanca  after  the  invasion. 
"I  helped  put  out  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  both  Algiers  and 
Oran.”  he  said.  ‘"They  had 
French  linotypes  at  both  places 
with  a  different  keyboard,  but 
we  soon  learned  to  operate 
them.  And  then  when  we  went 
to  Italy  we  had  to  learn  the 
Italian  keyboard.” 


Promoted  by  Huber 

R.  J.  Cashion,  vice-president 
of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.,  announces 
that  Hart  B.  Leitenberger  has 
been  promoted  to  sales  manager 
for  the  Eastern  District.  He  has 
been  a  sales  representative  of 
the  Huber  Company  in  Penn- 
sylvania  for  the  last  20  years. 


Follow  Copy! 

"You  can't  stop  our  printar."  Tks 
confaranca  nawt  desk  at  tha  Sax'* 
Franciico  Chronicia,  in  tha  counx 
of  handling  UNCIO  ralxant, 
cama  acrott  ona  writtan  in  Arabic. 
At  a  gag,  a  haad  wax  put  on  tha 
piaca,  which  was  than  tant  to  tha 
composing  room.  Back  cama  tha 
item  in  a  faw  minutas,  sat  up, 
with  haad,  and  at  first  glanca  ths 
body  of  thx  story  appaarad  to  ba 
sat  in  Arabic  typa.  What  tha 
linotypa  operator  had  dona,  was  | 
to  usa  all  tha  mavarick  symbols 
on  tha  machina. 


50tb  Annversary 


Tony  Schneckenberger,  fort| 
man  of  the  composing  room 
department  of  the  Omaha  World' 
Herald,  has  observed  his  SOti 
year  with  the  paper.  He  joined 
the  paper  in  1895  as  a  printer's 
One  of  his  10  children. 
Karl,  is  a  compositor  in  the  news 
department. 


Orcutt's  Travels 


Reginald  O  r  c  u  1 1 ,  Linotype 
vice-president  for  overseas,  hiu 
written,  and  Doubleday.  Ooru 
&  Company  has  published  the 
story  of  Reg's  travels  in  a  book 
entitled  “Merchant  of  Alplur 
bets.” 
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Building  Bought 
By  Star-Times 

The  five-story  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  has  been  purchased 
for  $543,757  by  the  Delmar 
Corp.,  a  wholly-owned  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  Star-Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  it  was  announced  by 
Elzy  Roberts,  president  of  the 
publishing  firm. 

Occupied  by  the  newspaper 
since  it  was  completed  June  1. 
1943,  the  building  was  the  first 
to  be  erected  on  air  rights  in 
St  Louis.  It  is  above  tracks  and 
right-of-way  of  the  Illinois 
Terminal  ^ilroad  System. 

The  Delmar  Corp.  exercised 
an  option  agreement  with  the 
dentral  Terminal  Co.,  which 
held  title  to  the  building  as 
successor  to  the  Midwest  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Co. 

The  building,  containing  148.- 
OOO  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
wu  completed  June  1,  1934,  and 
has  been  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  Star-Times  and  its  radio 
stetion.  KXOK  (630  kilocycles). 

Built  above  the  tracks  and 
right-of-way  of  the  Illinois 
Terminal  Railroad  system,  and 
supported  entirely  by  huge 
pilings,  the  building  occupies 
an  area  of  one-half  block  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the 
12th  and  Delmar  intersection. 
At  ground  level  the  building 
frontage  is  142  feet  on  12th.  and 
1(8  feet  on  Delmar. 

The  structure  was  built  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  Star-Times 
under  a  leasing  agreement 
which  provided  for  purchase  by 
the  publishing  firm  at  the.  end  of 
any  10-year  period  of  the  40- 
year  lease.  Negotiations  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  option,  which  subse¬ 
quently  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Delmar  Corp..  were  begun 
June  1.  1944,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  first  10-year  period  of  the 
lease. 

Construction  was  undertaken 
during  the  depression  years, 
and  was  hailed  by  President 
Hoover  as  an  important  forward 
step  in  his  effort  to  relieve  un¬ 
employment  by  private  building 
programs. 
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Impended  Daily's 
Equipment  Bought 

Purchase  of  the  press  and  all 
mechanical  equipment  of  the 
suspended  Austin  (Texas)  Trib¬ 
une  by  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  was  announced  by 
Louis  N.  Goldberg,  business 
manager  of  the  latter. 

The  Tribune  plant  had  re¬ 
mained  intact  since  suspension 
of  the  newspaper  by  the  owner, 
the  estate  of  the  late  J.  M.  West 
of  Houston,  two  years  ago. 
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Fast  with  Huber 

Charles  E.  Fast,  who  recently 
completed  special  studies  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  has  joined  J.  M. 
Huber.  Inc.,  as  development  en- 
Jineer  to  tour  the  Huber  plants 
and  assist  in  research  for  the 
improvement  of  printing  inks. 


Personal  Galley 


Wayne  Salisbury,  of  the  Jack- 
son  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot  com¬ 
posing  room,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Jackson  Typographical 
union  No.  99  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  elected  its 
president,  John  Forster  of  the 
News’  composing  room,  and  its 
vice-president,  Carl  N.  Flavin 
of  the  Union  &  Echo,  as  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  88th  convention  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  in  Charlotte.  N.  C.,  in 
August. 

John  Conley,  former  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar,  has  been 
named  foreman  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal.  W.  M.  (Bill)  Hard¬ 
wick,  new  foreman  for  the 
Press-Scimitar,  has  appointed 
Sam  Black  as  assistant. 

James  Bettle,  linotype  opera¬ 
tor  for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Iowa  Conference 
of  Typo  unions  at  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  session. 

Robert  A.  Tillman,  attorney 
and  printer  for  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Memphis  Typographical 
Union.  He  also  is  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  Labor  Re¬ 
view. 

Two  former  composing  room 
employes  of  the  Jackson  ( Mich. ) 
Citizen  Patriot  were  honored  at 
a  meeting  of  Jackson  Typo¬ 
graphical  union  No.  99.  A  50- 
year  pin  was  given  James  Welch, 
who  recently  retired,  and  a  40- 
year  pin  was  given  Carl  Fenton, 
now  a  printing  instructor  in  the 
Jackson  public  school  system. 

Walter  Breckenridge  has  re¬ 
joined  the  composing  room  staff 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  after  a  stint  in  Texas. 


Visits  with  Editor 

Recovering  in  a  Paris  hos¬ 
pital  from  leg  wounds  suffered 
April  18  in  Germany,  Staff  Sgt. 
Stanley  A.  Pauly,  a  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  lino¬ 
type  operator,  was  visited  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Burrows  Matthews, 
editor  of  the  Courier-Express  on 
leave  with  the  Army. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 
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Plastic  Plate  Use 
Gains  Are  Claimed 

Light  weight  plastic  plates 
performing  the  function  of 
heavy  electrotypes  have  passed 
the  pioneering  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  are  now  accepted  as 
standard  mechanical  procedure 
by  leading  advertising  agencies 
and  newspaper  syndicated  serv¬ 
ices,  according  to  the  Theodore 
Moss  Co.  of  Brooklyn.  The 
widespread  use  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  plastic  plates  is  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  a  booklet 
just  issued  by  Moss. 

Prior  to  their  introduction  for 
commercial  use,  the  Moss  prod¬ 
uct,  called  Mosstypes,  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  tests  under  di¬ 
verse  printing  conditions.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  submitted  the  plates 
to  member  newspapers  who  re¬ 
ported  in  their  favor  as  a  refine¬ 
ment  in  the  printing  quality  of 
advertising.  A  leading  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  employing  them  in  a 
split-run  test  among  a  large 
group  of  newspapers,  proved 
that  the  sharpness  of  halftone 
and  line  reprc^uction  of  plastic 
plates  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  best  quality  copper. 

“Advertising  campaigns  cur¬ 
rently  appearing  in  many  small 
country  newspapers,  operating 
under  handicaps  of  limited 
equipment,  conclusively  demon¬ 
strate  the  merits  of  plastic  Moss- 
types  as  an  advancement  in 
printing  quality,”  says  the  Moss 


firm.  “Today  most  export  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  consistent 
users  of  plastic  plates  for  cam¬ 
paigns  in  foreign  countries.  Sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  shipment  due 
to  the  light  weight  of  the  plastic 
material  are  an  important  factor 
contributing  to  their  rapid  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  export  field. 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  prior  to 
the  war,  British  and  German 
producers  shipped  plastic  plates 
before  they  were  perfected  in 
the  United  States  by  Moss  and 
as  a  result  the  foreign  press  have 
tong  been  familiar  with  them 
and  employs  them  with  perfect 
results.  Mosstypes  are  used  to¬ 
day  in  foreign  newspapers  and 
printing  plants  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Sweden,  North  Africa,  China 
and  other  distant  countries.” 

The  new  Mosstype  booklet 
describes  every  phue  of  the 
plastic  plate  development,  an¬ 
swering  questions  concerning 
production,  performance,  resist¬ 
ance  to  printing  press  and  mat¬ 
making  impact,  dipping  econo¬ 
mies,  extent  of  current  use,  etc. 

New  Type  for  (harts 

To  increase  the  legibility,  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  clarity  of  the 
charts  and  past  performances 
which  appear  in  Daily  Racing 
Form,  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  announc^  a  change  of 
type  recently  in  editions  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York.  Chicago. 
Houston,  Los  Angeles  and  To¬ 
ronto.  Made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,-  the  choice  is  a 
lew  and  exclusive  type  face. 


The  Type  foetal  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

Does  every  Plus  Plan  user  get  Plus 
Metal  of  the  same  analysis? 
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For  Lubrication  oi 

HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


This  it  the  third  and  last  of  the 
series  covering  the  lubrication  of 
the  ^'Heavy  Duty  Autothaver'^ 
If  your  files  do  not  contain  all 
three,  write  for  the  complete  set 
—  numbers  30,  31  and  32. 

On  the  illustration  to  the  left,  all 
guards  must  be  removed  to  gain 
access  to  the  lubrication  points. 
The  process  is  simple  and  will 
repay  you  many  times  over  in 
years  of  trouble-free  service. 

0  Fittings  do  not  show  in  photo¬ 
graph,  but  ore  on  side  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  arrows. 


— Indicates  a  Zerk  fitting.  The  gun  furnished  with  the 

Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver  for  this  purpose  should  be 
used  with  a  good  grade  of  olemite.  Lubrication  period  —  every 
six  months. 

Indicates  the  use  of  ordinary  oil  con.  Use  SA.E.  No.  30. 

Period  for  oiling  —  daily. 

Remove  guard  and  use  a  good  worm  and  worm  gear 
r r  m  m A  lubricant.  Lubricant  should  be  checked  onco  a  month. 


P  The  four  Zerk  fittings  indi- 
^  cated  by  this  symbol  are 
directly  behind  the  motor 
and  can  be  easily  reached 
without  removing  any 
guards  or  plates. 
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ARTHUR  B.  STOCKER,  72,  city  Edwin  R.  Bates,  27,  former 
editor  of  the  Springfield  employe  of  the  Detroit  News 
(Mass.)  Union  for  38  years,  died  advertising  department,  who  en- 
june  24  in  Springfield  after  a  tered  the  Merchant  Marine  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  an  em-  year  ago,  died  July  5  at  Marine 
ploye  of  the  Union  more  than  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

42  years,  serving  as  night  city  ■ 

editor  before  moving  to  the  day  gjjj  FamSWOrth  Dies; 

^acob  L.  Hasbrouck,  78,  edi-  Hearst  Sports  Writer 
tor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Fourth  in  a  gallery  of  Hearst 
Pantograph  from  1922  until  his  sports  writers  to  die  in  a  few 
retirement  in  1941,  died  July  10  months,  Wilton  Simpson  (Bill) 
at  Bloomington.  He  joined  the  Farnsworth,  60,  succumbed  July 
Pantagraph  as  telegraph  editor  lo  to  the  effects  of  a  cerebral 

hemorrhage. 

66,  for-  Farnsworth  had  been  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  before  its  merger  in 
1937  with  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  and  served  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  Journal- American 
for  a  brief  period  until  he  gave 
up  newspaper  work  to  be  a 
sports  promoter. 

Since  last  November,  death 
has  claimed  Edward  Frayne. 
who  succeeded  Farnsworth  as 
sports  editor;  Herbert  A. 
(Hype)  Igoe,  and  Sid  Mercer. 

Farnsworth  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette  and  swung 
over  to  the  Boston  American 
in  1904  to  begin  his  33-year 


Our  Laboiatories  is  one  of  the 
biggest  book  publishers! 


in  1898. 

EUAS  S.  Longstreet, 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  As- 
bury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  which 
he  joined  in  1896,  died  July  9  at 
Indian  Rock  Island,  off  the 
Florida  coast. 

John  David,  84,  for  many 
years  president  and  part  owner 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald, 
died  Juiy  4  in  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wing,  79,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Express  and  Portland 
Sews,  who  had  written  for  the 
Boston  Herald  and  was  the  first 
woman  to  serve  on  a  State  ad¬ 
ministrative  board  in  Maine, 
died  July  8  In  Portland. 

William  H.  Johnston,  72.  di-  service  with  Hearst  newspapers, 
rector  of  the  research  depart-  mostly  in  New  York.  For  a 
ment  of  the  John  C.  Winston  time  he  was  on  the  Atlanta 
Publishing  Company,  who  for-  (Ga. )  Georgian. 
merly  worked  as  reporter  for  ■ 

the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Contract  Omits  Security 
as  editor  and  writer  for  Street»&  •  tt  •  i 

Smith  Publications,  died  July  8  Clause  m  Hamsburg 
in  Philadelphia.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  12 — The 

A.  L.  Bowen,  76,  former  di-  Patriot  Company,  publisher  of 
rector  of  the  Illinois  D^art-  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Ele¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  and  ning  News,  and  the  Harrisburg 
former  editor  of  the  Illinois  Newspaper  Guild  have  reached 
State  Journal  at  Springfield,  an  agreement  on  a  new  contract 
died  July  8  at  Elgin,  Ill.  without  a  maintenance  of  mem- 

Clarence  R.  Clendenin,  58,  bership  clause,  it  was  disclosed 
associate  editor  of  the  Illinois  today  by  Charles  Morrison,  busi- 
Stote  Register  at  Springfield,  ness  manager, 
died  July  5  at  Lake  Springfield.  With  the  reported  approval  of 
He  had  been  with  the  paper  American  Newspaper  Guild  offi- 
more  than  35  years,  taking  over  cers,  the  local  guild  worked  out 
as  associate  editor  following  the  a  contract  effective  from  Jan.  1, 
death  of  his  father,  H.  W.  Clen-  1945,  to  July  1,  1946,  including 
DENiN.  wage  increases  subject  to  ap- 

CoL.  Richard  H.  (Dick)  Me-  Proval  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
Carty,  88,  veteran  Albany,  Tex.,  Provisions  of  a  News- 

newspaper  man,  died  July  3  at  PaPf*’  Commission  directive  is- 
the  Veterans’  Hospital  In  Waco,  su^  several  months  ajgo 
Tex.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  A  test  case  on  the  maintenance 
Spanish-American  War,  a  pub-  5*  membership  issue,  which  the 
lisher,  a  former  district  attorney  Patriot  Com^pany  had  ^en  carry- 
and  a  lifetime  honorary  mem- 

ber  of  the  West  Texas  Press  P®cted  to  be  dropped  with  the 
Association  approval  of  the  new  con- 

d  nn  t  tract.  In  a  joint  letter  of  the 

and  DubSC^;  publisher  and  guild  to  the  News- 

(Tm  paper  Commisison  it  is  stated 

Dallas  T^r  ■  ^  that  the  proposed  agreement  is 

„  "a  full  compliance  and  complete 

w^iAM  Nathan  McKinney,  satisfaction  of  all  directives.” 
founder  of  the  Excelsior  a 

Jgny,  (Mo.)  Standard,  died  UNdQ  SectioiL  Part  H 

A  verbatim  record  of  the 
Died  in  Service  plenary  sessions  of  the  San 

moofn  _ _ _  _  _  Francisco  Conference  and  the 

RST  LT.  FMD  J.  HARMS,  jg^t  of  the  United  Nations 
of  ®^ttor  Charter  have  been  published  in 

M  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  p-_t  ,  of  “ThP  United  States 
at  Lincoln,  was  killed  in  action  of 

?ver  Germany  April  24,  accord-  f"**  section  of 

■n*  to  unofficial  word  received  the  United  States  Neto..  Part  I 
by  his  wife,  Dorothy.  A  mem-  contained  texts  of  the  Atlantic 
ber  of  Harms’  squadron,  who  Charter,  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 


If  you  had  to  guess  the  name  of  one  of  the 
country’s  biggest  book  publishers,  the  chances 
are  you  wouldn’t  think  of  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories. 

Yet,  in  the  number  of  books  prepared  for 
publication  during  the  past  year,  the  Labora¬ 
tories  outranks  the  largest  book  publisher  in 
the  country. 

Many  of  these — prepared  for  the  Army  and 
Navy — are  twice  the  size  of  the  average  novel. 
Some  contain  1000  pages.  All  contain  numerous 
photographs  and  technical  drawings. 

One  group  of  engineer-writers  spent  eight 
months  on  one  book,  a  manual  for  a  secret  elec¬ 
tronic  device.  Another  volume,  equally  thick, 
was  written  by  one  man  in  five  months.  Still 
another  required  the  full  time  of  one  writer 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

This  publishing  achievement  is  one  of  the 
yardsticks  by  which  the  Laboratories*  war  con¬ 
tribution  may  be  measured.  That’s  because  each 
book  is  an  instruction  manual  to  accompany 
each  item  of  equipment  designed  by  Bell  Labo¬ 
ratories  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 


ITU  Contract  Policy 
Examined  by  WLB 


iHEl 


WASHINGTON,  July  12— Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
(AFL)  faces  loss  ot  War  Labor 
Board  services  in  completing 
labor  contracts  with  newspapers 
unless  it  arranges  for  speedy 
resumption  of  work  at  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 

Journal  and  Bayonne  ( N.  J. ) 
Times,  from  which  printers 
have  absented  themselves  since 
June  12. 

The  entire  executive  board  of 
the  union  has  been  directed  by 
WLB  to  be  here  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  to  "show  cause”  why  the 
threatened  penalty  should  not 
be  imposed  because  the  ITU’s 
"unilateral”  policy  on  contracts 
is  in  violation  of  the  no-strike 
agreement. 

While  the  two  New  Jersey 
newspapers  are  the  ones  specifi¬ 
cally  named  in  the  call  for  the 
meeting,  the  issue  also  con¬ 
cerns  about  20  others  where 
labor  disputes  are  in  progress. 
Should  the  national  agency 
withdraw  its  services  from  the 
ITU  the  order  eventually  will 
affect  all  newspapers  having 
contracts  with  that  union. 

The  main  issue  in  dispute  is 
the  union's  refusal  to  sign  any 
contract  which  fails  to  bind  the 
publisher  to  a  blanket  recog¬ 
nition  of  laws  promulgated  by 
the  ITU. 

Wages,  Vacation  Agreed 

In  announcements  and  in 
statements  published  in  occa¬ 
sional  photo-engraved  issues  of 
the  Jersey  Journal,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  reiterated  their 
willingness  to  grant  increases 
in  wages  up  to  the  allowable 
limit  and  two  weeks'  vacation 
with  pay.  Walter  M.  Dear, 
chairman  of  the  Scale  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  and  Her¬ 
man  Lazarus  is  publisher  of  the 
Bayonne  Times. 

The  WLB  action  followed  a 
hearing  before  it  10  days  ago  at 
which  Woodruff  Randolph,  in¬ 
ternational  union  president,  in¬ 
sisted  certain  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  strikers  on 
the  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne 
papers  would  not  be  submitted 
either  to  collective  bargaining 
or  to  the  board  of  peaceful  ad¬ 
justment  under  the  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act,  and  that  the 
strikes  would  not  be  ended  un¬ 
less  and  until  the  employers 
accepted  the  union  demands. 

In  its  telegram  to  Randolph 
and  the  other  union  officials, 
the  board  said  the  union  chief 
had  held  that  either  party  to  a 
labor  dispute  could,  by  uni¬ 
lateral  action,  withdraw  from 
collective  bargaining  and  from 
the  statutory  procedure  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  labor 
disputes,  any  terms  or  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  which  it 
chose  to  specify,  “and  could 
seek  instead  to  compel  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  demands  through 
strike  or  lockout,  thereby  de¬ 
stroying  the  nationwide  no- 
strlke,  no-lockout  policy  and 
nullifying  the  War  Labor  Dis¬ 


putes  Act.  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  national  war.” 


Arguing,  in  its  telegram,  that 
"therefore  any  purported  agree¬ 
ment  which  may  be  negotiate” 
in  pursuance  of  the  union 
policy,  “will  be  held  to  be  in 
violation  of  public  policy  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  War  Labor  Dis¬ 
putes  Act”  the  board  informed 
the  union  officials  that  unless 
it  was  advised,  prior  to  the 
consummation  of  such  agree¬ 
ments.  that  the  union  policy 
had  been  revoked,  the  board 
itself  would  provide  the  terms 
of  the  agreements. 

Boord  Will  Set  Terms 


¥ 


In  deciding  the  disputes  under 
the  terms  of  the  War  Labor  Dis¬ 
putes  Act,  the  board  advised 
the  union  officials  that  it  would 
apply  to  “non-basic  matters  the 
criteria  which  it  normally  uses 
in  dispute  cases,  as  distinguished 
from  Form  10  applications,  and 
will  take  into  consideration,  in 
passing  upon  the  question  of 
retroactivity  of  and  all  wage 
adjustments  .  .  .  the  effects  of 
the  strike  and  of  the  policy  out¬ 
lined  above.” 


New  York  Mirror  ions  line  up  despite  the  rain. 


ITU  Dispute  Closes 
Papers  in  Birmingham 


The  News  and  Age-Herald  ed- 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala..  July  12— 

The  Birmingham  News-Age-  itorial  staffs  continued  on  the 
The  ”  board  also  asked  the  Herald  and  the  Birmingham  job  to  prepare  news  for  broad- 

Post  were  closed  today  by  a 
strike  of  printers.  The  News 
and  Age-Herald  published 


cast  over  WSGN. 

The  issue  at  stake  involve* 
largely  an  effort  by  the  Interna- 


union  to  show  cause  why  the 
Newspaper  Commission  should 
not  suspend  all  Form  10  or 
voluntary  wage  adjustment  ap¬ 
plications.  signed  jointly  by  .  _  .  _  .  ^  ,  _ . 

union  snd  omployors,  in  order  not  pl&nned  to  attempt  any  pub*  contract  of  its  1945  laws.  This 

lication  until  the  strike  is  set-  the  papers  refused  to  do.  claim' 


four-page  edition  with  the  first  tional  Typographical  Union  to 
page  photo-engraved,  but  it  was  secure  recognition  in  the  new 


to  determine  whether  such 


agreements  were  brought  about  tied.  The  Post  made  no  effort  ing  that  to  do  so  would  be  in 


by  means  of  the  union’s 
lateral”  policy. 


to  print, 
picketed. 


Both  papers 


Fort  Wayne  Papers 
Suspend;  ITU  Issue 


FORT  WA'YNE,  Ind.,  July  12 —  strike  and  the  printers  call 
Both  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-  lockout. 

Gazette  (morning  and  Sunday) 


In  the  meantime  both  news- 


and  the  Fort  Wayne  News-  papers  are  working  with  the 


Sentinel  (evening)  have  sus¬ 
pended  publication  since  Satur¬ 
day.  July  7,  as  a  result  of  the 


two  radio  stations  in  the  city 
to  provide  the  public  with 
news.  Because  of  the  news- 
inability  to  agree  on  a  new  con-  print  situation  there  has  been 
tract  with  the  typographical  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  tract  to  replace  the  one  which 

sale  o<  out-of-town  newspapers. 

On  Saturday,  July  7,  the 


were  effect  issuing  a  blank  check. 

A  statement  was  issued  by  the 
-  papers  over  the  signatures  of 
James  E.  Mills,  editor,  and  John 
W.  Frierson,  business  manager 
of  the  Post,  and  by  J.  E.  Chap¬ 
pell,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr, 
publisher,  and  Harry  B.  Brad¬ 
ley,  business  manager,  of  the 
News-Age-Herald.  It  said,  in 
part: 

“This  strike  has  been  brought 
about  by  Woodruff  Randolph, 
president,  and  the  members  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  In- 
ternational  Typographical 
Union. 

"Negotiations  for  a  new  con- 


union. 

The  issue  that  prevents  agree¬ 


ment  is  the  insistence  of  the  Journal  -  Gazette  published  a 
union,  backed  by  the  ITU,  that  four-page  edition  and  then  sus- 


the  new  contract  provide  for  pended  further  publication, 
the  publishers’  blanket  accept-  stating: 

ance  of  ITU  by-laws.  The  pu-  "The  publishers  now  find  that 


Ushers  have  offered  the  union  a  they  are  unable  to  obtain  from 


number  of  concessions. 


members  of  Fort  Wayne  Typo- 


When  the  old  two-year  con-  graphical  Union  No.  78  suffi- 


tract  expired  June  15,  the  union 
posted  on  the  chapel  boards  of 
each  newspaper  the  ITU  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment. 


cient  man-hours  to  publish  even 
a  restricted  newspaper.  An  un¬ 
interrupted  record  of  daily  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  period  of  83  years 


Refusal  of  the  publishers  to  must  now  be  broken.” 


accept  these  rules  resulted  in  a  Readers  of  the  News-Sentinel 


situation  where  the  newspapers  received  the  Saturday  comic 
were  unable  to  set  ads  and  from  section  and  rotogravure  supple- 


June  20  until  July  7,  the  news¬ 
papers  printed  only  news.  On 
the  latter  date,  when  situations 
had  to  be  reduced  because  of  an 


ment  with  a  mimeographed 
statement  from  the  publisher 
calling  attention  to  the  dispute. 
Harry  D.  Keller,  president  of 


excess  of  printers  over  the  num-  the  printers’  union,  said  the 
bar  needed  to  publish  only  printers  were  not  striking.  He 


news,  a  condition  developed 
which  the  publishers  call  a 


said  they  were  laid  off  by  the 
publishers. 


expires  by  time  limitation  od 
March  31,  1945,  began  early  in 
February.  .  .  .  On  May  7  a  com¬ 
plete  meeting  of  minds  wa* 
reached.  .  .  . 

“The  agreement  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  interim  agreement 
Every  question  was  settled,  ex¬ 
cept  the  matter  of  recognition  of 
the  1945  ‘laws’  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union.  By 
agreement  between  the  parties, 
negotiations  were  suspended  on 
this  one  point  at  issue  until  after 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Printing 
and  Publishing  Commission,  an 
arm  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  itself 
had  rendered  decision  on  this 
issue  in  some  of  the  numerous 
dispute  cases.  .  .  . 

"The  local  union  ratified  this 
agreement,  after  which 
Randolph  intervened  and  caused 
it  to  reverse  its  action.” 


On 
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HEBE'S  HOW  NEW  YORK  CITY  DAILIES  SERVE  THEIR  READERS  IN  STRIKE 


continued  from  page  5 

(Srculation  department  em- 
Dleres  who  have  been  working 
it  the  counter  sales  at  the  va¬ 
rious  newspapers  have  been  get- 
{Ijj  a  liberal  education  in  what 
tht  newspaper  means  to  its 
Maders,  so  valuable  an  insight 
that  advertising  staff  members 
at  some  of  the  papers  have  been 
jljifted  to  assist  in  selling  pa- 
Dcrt  not  merely  because  adver¬ 
ting  staffs  have  had  time  on 
tlt^r  hands  and  the  circulation 
mea  have  needed  help. 

At  the  Times,  executives  also 
rilht  up  almost  to  the  publisher 
hife  taken  turns  as  counter 
salesmen  and  gotten  kidded  by 
fellow  workers  for  making  the 
wrong  change. 

Capitalizing  on  the  crowds  of 
readers  that  the  strike  has 
brought  to  its  doors,  the  Times 
promotion  department  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  consumer  research 
based  on  four  questions:  Where  e.  .  •  j  -.i.  xi  v  . 

are  you  from?  What  parts  of  the  Street  jammed  with  New  York  Times  buyers 

SIIS'^ial*^fpatures’*'r)on*t%ou^get  happened  to  Tracy.  “Oh,  he  copyreads  the  daily  wires  and 
Mw^  from  the^  radio’  counterman  selects  material  for  each  edi- 

mough  casually,  but  the  woman  fainted,  tion,  and  each  of  the  columnists 

L  later  bu^  Z  i^^  Sellers  of  the  News  are  getting  turns  in  a  new  commentary 
summed  up  later,  bm  preiimi  trolley  daily. 

Zw  a  “widL  variety  ^f  reasons  '"otorman  parks  his  trolley  out  On  the  proofs  which  come  be- 
thf  Time?  For  ^n-  building  and  lets  fore  each  edition  time  to  Jer- 

for  enjoying  the  Times.  For  in  passengers  sit  while  he  ome  Karpf’s  city  desk  only 

a  nf  the  comes  in  and  gets  the  paper.  The  the  special  second  section  fea- 

York  Tim^  for  40  veLs^  I  ambulance  pulled  ture,  the  current  article  in  the 

ImByrnm  si^t/eHand  a^d  have  scream-  State  Department  series  that 

come  fmm  Switzerland  and  ha  readers  thought  surely  started  before  the  strike,  and 

raeiv^  my  whole  ^ucation  string  trouble  had  broken  out,  the  comic  strips  remain  the 

®  driver  who  same  from  day  to  day.  The 
dent  of  politics  and  history  ana  wanted  five  papers.  A  truckload  editorials  are  fresh  and  Joe 
it  gives  me  the  best  coverage  of  q£  gaiiorg  came  for  their  copies  Kahn  turns  in  the  latest  detail 
these  suDjects.  the  other  day.  Then  there’s  the  of  the  strike,  but  each  edition 

Survey  Data  Widely  Used  picket  who  as  soon  as  he  sheds  gets  no  nearer  publication  than 

In  “Topics  of  the  Times,”  in  his  sign  for  the  night,  digs  down  a  plate  stacked  beside  the 
memos  to  the  staff,  promotion  for  his  two  cents  and  buys  a  press. 


pieces  and  advertisements  and  News.  At  the  World-Telegram  they 

in  its  news  coverage  the  news-  ff  the  customers  on  the  World-  are  carrying  on  as  usual,  B.  O. 
paper  has  already  found  use  for  Telegram  line  saw  that  picket,  McAnney  declared, 
some  of  its  research  on  the  cus-  they  probably  wouldn’t  be  so  “We’ve  even  turned  out  a 
tomer  line.  foxy.  Staff  members  have  noted  couple  of  good  papers,”  he  said. 

A  letter  containing  circula-  customers  who  folded  the  paper  In  that  enterprise  the  press 
tion  statistics  and  some  of  this  carefully  to  fit  in  a  trouser  agents,  who  normally  flood 

data  went  out  July  10  to  the  Pocket,  flattened  it  down  and  ideas  into  the  news  room  at  the 

Times’  entire  promotion  list,  emerged  trying  to  look  like  a  rate  of  about  50  ideas  daily, 
and  facts  about  the  sale  have  Person  without  a  newspaper.  hadn’t  helped  much.  The  desk’s 
gone  into  the  Times’  advertis-  f^e  Sun  circulation  depart-  telephone  answerer  didn’t  think 
ing  campaign  in  18  suburban  "oent  located  conveniently  on  a  he  had  talked  to  a  p.a.  “in  two 
newspapers.  The  letter  makes  ground  floor  corner  of  the  build-  days,”  nor  to  five  since  the 
good  promotion:  customers  com-  Grand  strike  began.  ’The  other  papers 

ine  in  from  New  Haven  and  Central  Station.  Sellers  wave  reported  the  same  press  agent 
Msl"nd  a  New  Jer^I?  rTsi-  ‘he  paper  in  the  air,  “Step  right  blackout, 
dent  buying  six  papers  to  auc-  your  paper  here!  ’Brain  Waves'  Lag 

tion  off  five  at  a  Red  Cross  meet-  ^  j  ceremonies  renorters  have  anv  aood 

ine  the  steadv  increase  in  cir-  keeps  the  readers  moving  to  “  reporters  nave  any  good 

uig,  ine  steady  increase  in  cir  rfjfVprpnt  stacks  of  naners  When  story  ideas  these  days  they 

tulation  under  strike  conditions,  omerent  stacKS  oi  papers,  wnen  ^  advertisine  them  either 

Over-the-counter  sales  at  the  f^e  sales  get  too  heavy  for  the  ‘  advertising  tnem  eitner 

over  ine-counter  sales  at  me  —gii  offlpp  boxes  serve  as  although  most  ot  the  city  edi- 
Times  illustrate  the  pattern  of  ®niaii  omce,  ooxes  serve  as  were  officiallv  unaware  of 

ales  increases  on  all  the  naners-  emergency  newsstands  out  in  the  omciaiiy  unaware  oi 

‘P®  papers.  c,,n>g  marhle-floored  fover  this  reticence.  Selig  Adler,  at 

M.OOO  (Monday,  July  2,  the  first  ^  ^  the  Mirror,  with  just  a  momen- 

SU’%4Vo'Tju1?^)??5  000  vacant  store  next  door  and  found  fary  gleam  of  sympathy  told 
fifi  ?nn  t  trouble  from  the  union  just  mov-  reporters  hadnt  pro- 

MO  MoSf  mi  nn?  and  ‘^e  editions  that  far  from  duc^  any  brain  waves  sin^ 

the  pressrooms,  is  now  selling  the  Mirror  s  circulation  dropped 
w  Sundav  desnde"^^  scored  papej-g,  as  are  the  Times  and  ?^t  of  the  millions.  We  re  go- 
toa  cnswlt  ^  Herald  Tribune,  from  truck  slips,  mg  ahead  and  producing  our 

until  5  p.m.  paper  as  usual — even  if  it  s  for 

The  News  has  also  been  mak-  Deadlines  As  Usual  file.” 

fflg  a  survey,  asking,  “Would  you  At  all  the  struck  papers  city  At  the  World-Telegram — be- 
tell  me  what  there  is  editors  contended  that  deadlines  cause  that  paper  has  been  ac- 
•wut  the  News  that  would  make  and  newswriting  were  going  on  centing  bright  local  coverage — 
fou  walk  all  the  way  down  here  as  usual.  Even  at  the  Post,  the  worst  casualties  occurred, 
it?”  which  like  the  other  Thackrey-  For  six  weeks  Feature  Writer 

One  old  man  answered  his  owned  newspaper,  the  Bronx  Edward  J.  Mowery  had  been 
TOther  was  a  “Little  Orphan  Home  News,  has  suspended  pub-  saving  up  blotters  at  the  Mar- 
fan.  Another  woman  was  lication  for  the  period  of  the  riage  License  Bureau  with  the 
wiously  fond  of  “Dick  Tracy.”  strike,  sports  staffs  are  report-  doodles  of  couples  about  to  get 
^  finally  to  the  coimter  ing  the  league  games  and  races  married:  hearts  and  arrows,  a 
asked  frantically  what  had  as  usual,  the  telegraph  editor  rolling  pin,  “food — $6.50,”  “At 

(OITOR  A  r^UttlSHER  Mr  J«ly  14,  mt 


the  point  of  a  gun  I  sign.”  He 
and  Bill  Pause,  cartoonist,  had. 
worked  up  a  lively  little  fea¬ 
ture  whiA  they  thought  was 
good  enough  to  entertain  quite 
a  few  metropolitanites.  The 
feature  was  buried  on  the  first 
page  of  the  first  strike  issue. 

Earl  Overholt,  whose  name  is 
usually  buried  behind  the  an¬ 
onymity  of  the  picture  page, 
was  the  most  tragic  example. 
His  first  feature  for  the  split 
page  series,  a  piece  on  chemical 
warfare,  started  the  last  day  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  and  played  itself 
out  to  over-the-counter  readers. 
Since  then  all  writers  with 
standing  features  on  the  gal¬ 
leys  have  been  crossing  their 
fingers  and  hoping  their 
“babies”  won’t  show  up  until 
the  strike  is  over. 

One-Section  Paper 

At  the  Herald  Tribune  the 
elimination  of  advertising  has 
reduced  the  paper  to  one  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  split  page  has  be¬ 
come  “just  another  page”  recog¬ 
nizable  by  Maj.  George  Field¬ 
ing  Eliot’s  column  and  one  or 
two  other  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures. 

With  the  paper  in  one  section 
the  clipping  problem  of  the 
Morgue  has  been  considerably 
reduced,  but  that  slack  has  been 
more  than  taken  up  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  phone  calls. 

“I  listened  to  such-and-such 
a  radio  program,  but  want  to 
know  more,”  many  of  these 
phone  calls  begin,  the  librarians 
report.  More  than  half  of  the 
calls  are  to  learn  “when  my 
husband's  coming  in?”  One 
woman  even  wanted  to  know 
when  her  husband  would  get 
back  from  the  Pacific.  “'They 
think  we  know  everything,” 
said  the  librarian. 

Other  queries  indicated  un¬ 
expected  interests  that  weren’t 
being  satisfied  by  radio.  Sev¬ 
eral  dozen — this  seems  incred¬ 
ible — called  to  ask  that  the 
cross-word  puzzles  be  read  over 
the  phone.  “Life  is  hard 
enough,”  said  one,  “even  with 
the  crossword  puzzle  to  lighten 
it  every  day.”  Others  wanted 
the  Treasury  balance  —  “That 
could  be  lotteries,”  the  staff 
guessed. 

The  long  lines  that  gathered 
at  the  Mirror,  too,  furnished 
good  picture  copy.  Not  even 
rain  dispersed  the  waiting  buy¬ 
ers. 

Would-be  readers  who  coudn’t 
or  wouldn’t  stand  in  line  were 
many  of  them  willing  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  the  paper  of 
their  choice,  as  a  host  of  small 
boys  rapidly  discovered. 

At  Times  Square  a  couple  of 
youngsters  were  selling  the 
daily  Herald  Tribune  for  a 
dime — only  a  nickel  to  service¬ 
men.  When  copies  of  the  Times 
got  as  far  as  Asbury  Park,  al¬ 
though  well-read  by  train  pas¬ 
sengers,  they  could  command 
$1  if  current,  50  cents  if  a  day 
old,  but  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
a  newsstand  manager  who  was 
offered  a  dollar  for  day-old 
Times  refused  to  sell  because 
he  wanted  to  read  it  hinvself. 
All  morning  he  allowed  com¬ 
muters  in  groups  of  five  and 
six  to  read  it. 


Bennett,  Taylor  Hope 
For  New  Manila  Doily 


LOS  ANGELES,  July  12— “Ma¬ 
nila  is  hungry  for  newspapers; 
the  whole  Philippines  need! 
newspapers,  but 
printing  facili¬ 
ties  throughout 
the  islands  have 
been  almost 
completely  de¬ 
stroyed  and  it 
will  take  5  to  10 
years  and  many 
millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  get  the 
industry  back 
on  its  feet.” 

So  declares 
Roy  C.  Bennett, 
veteran  manag- 


Sto  resume  publication  on  a 
small  -  paper  basis,  depending 
chiefly  on  circulation  for  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
appeared  on  the  day  of  Jap  oc¬ 
cupation  (Jan.  2,  1942)  with  a 
free  “extra”  distributed  at  the 
last  moment  carrying  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  the  paper  was 
suppressed  that  afternoon,  the 
Bennett  plant  seized  and  sealed  the  fol- 

_  _ „  lowing  day.  Subsequently  some 

ing  editor  of  the  Manila  Daily  equipment  was  removed  by  the 
Bulletin  who  is  visiting  Pub-  Japs  but  most  of  it  remained  un- 
lisher  Carson  Taylor  here,  try-  til  destroyed  by  fire.  Circula- 
ing  to  line  up  enough  cash  and  tion  had  jumped  from  16.000  to 
equipment  to  get  the  paper  re-  more  than  30,000  daily  during 
started  on  at  least  a  temporary  the  last  month, 
basis,  and  gradually  rebuilding  399  Uoyg 

t  b^^e  Bennett  was  arrested  January 

jlnan^  *  confinement  by  the  3  28.  1942,  as 

•‘ThA  Philinnines  are  virtually  Prisoner  under  investigation. 

then  without  trial  or  charge  was 

out  of  the  news  and  printing 
and  publishing  businesses  at  the 

time  when  the  need  is  greatest.”  Z 

he  said.  “The  whole  economy  is  13  toot  cell  with  sometimes  as 
destroyed,  the  people  are  in  a  other  prisoners, 

chaotic  state  and  require  the  from  starv^ion, 

quieting  influence  of  complete  ’  trnn^firr^  ' 

r^ws  reports  and  interprets-  Tom^  hoiual  A^il  20. 

■  After  release  by  MacArthur’s 

3  Plants  Beyond  Salvage  troops,  he  first  sought  to  get  the 
All  three  English  language  Bulletin  back  on  its  feet  in  a 
papers  in  Manila  are  beyond  temporary  way,  but  suffered  al- 
salvage.  The  Morning  Herald  most  complete  physical  break- 
was  destroyed  during  pre-Jap-  down.  He  arrived  in  the  U.  S. 
occupation  bombing.  The  Bulle-  May  26.  His  wife  and  two 
tin  and  the  Morning  Tribune  daughters  preceded  him. 
were  engulfed  in  the  holocaust  The  staff,  mostly  Filipinos, 
that  swept  the  city  when  the  “stuck  loyally  to  the  American 
Japs  were  driven  out.  cause.  Assistant  News  Editor  A. 

Only  two  commercial  printing  Escoda  and  his  wife  were 
houses  of  size  were  not  burned  Kffisd  for  refusing  to  collabo- 
— Carmelo  and  Bauerman,  and  « 

McCullough  Printing  Company.  .  Most  of  the  staff  are  waiting 
These,  Bennett  said,  have  been  take  up  their  duties  again, 

taken  over  by  the  Army  and  ^  ^e  Americans,  seven  are  in 

OWI,  the  latter  publishing  a  V-  .fo  return. 

daily-except-Sunday  Free  Phil-  A.  Linn,  advertising  man- 

ippines,  distributed  free,  with  ®8er,  is  in  Manila,  laying 
press  runs  of  30,000  to  50,000.  In  ground  work  for  resuming  busi- 
addition,  several  fly-by-night  oess.  W.  L.  Highsmith.  office 
sheets  are  being  printed  (more  manager,  died  in  a  Manila  hos- 
than  half  by  Chinese),  some  of  Pital  during  Jap  occupation.  L. 
which  are  being  served  by  AP,  E.  Moote,  circulation  manager, 
U.P..  and  Reuters.  Yank  is  being  «  Naval  reservist,  was  captured 
printed  in  the  former  Ramon  f”"  believed  to  have  i^rished  in 
Rosas  plant,  partly  burned  but  ship, 

restored  to  usefulness.  Jack  Woodside,  advertising  de- 

Taylor  and  Bennett  are  trying  partment,  also  a  Naval  reservist, 
to  get  the  Bulletin  operating  on  'Y®,®  captured  at  Corregidor  and 
a  small  scale  this  vear.  New  **  believed  met  a  similar  fate. 


‘FIRST  LADY'  OF  COMICS  LAUNCHES  SHIP 

Maggie  forgets  Jiggs  for  the  moment  to  break  a  bottle  over  tkt 
Joseph  V.  Connolly.  11,500-ton  aircraft  cargo  carrier  honoring  tk* 
late  president  of  King  Features  Syndicate  and  INS.  The  ship,  hv 
wolls  decorated  with  original  drawings  by  30  of  Mr.  Connolly's  cv. 
toonist  friends  was  launched  at  Panama  City,  Flo.  Principal  speoka 
at  the  ceremonies  was  George  W.  Heoly,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  Ntv 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  who  said  the  ship  symbolized  the  efforts  d 
“J.V."  to  wreck  the  blockade  on  news  freedom  among  nations. 


Paris,  July  10 — United  Prss 
today  announced  the  opening  of 
Europe’s  first  leased  news  wire 
It  runs  between  Paris  and  Bnu- 
sels  and  constitutes  the  first  le( 
of  a  system  which  will  link  il 
of  U.P.’s  European  bureaus  and 
clients. 

The  wire  will  carry  world- 


inaepenoence  was  established  price.  The  teletype  finally 

169  years  ago,  celebrated  the  an-  leased  was  German  make.  Hn 
niversary  with  an  old-fashioned  rolls  of  paper  the  London  br 
Fourth  of  July  fete — an  all-day  reau  sent  were  for  British-raaki 
picnic  party  in  spacious  Fair-  teletypes  —  one  centimeter  toi 
mount  Park  with  the  newspaper  wide.  The  extra  centimeter  had 
footing  all  the  bills.  to  be  sawed. 

"nie  aid  of  nine  government  But  before  any  mechanical  in' 
and  seven  municipal  agencies  stallations  could  be  made 

was  enlisted.  A  program  of  55  SHAEF  had  to  be  persuaded  to 
cur^  a  "nriori*^  for  ea^nm^  To  Publicize  Orecron  events  beginning  with  a  parade  release  the  Brussels-Parls  line 
gra^  and  TOmeSLXa'^ISe  ^  t  f c  and  ending  with  a  pyrot^nlc  from  military  use.  censorship 

graniea  ana  some  snipping  ^ara  Portland,  Ore.,  July  10 — Se-  display  was  arranged.  Officials  nropeHnro  had  tn  ha  navotiated 

se^s  obtain^le,  but  efforts  to  lection  of  a  statewide  seven-  of  the  War  Finance  Committee  g^d  Beleian  and  French  tele- 
equipment  member  committee  to  set  up  a  backed  the  plan  as  a  fitting  phone  and  teleeranh  administir 
(second  hand)  have  not  be^  permanent  organization  for  the  celebration  to  close  the  Seventh  fjonc  had  to  fix  a**rate  oractieil 
too  fruitful.  F^theimore  the  development  of  promotional  War  Loan.  currency  J^change 

cash  represent^  by  the  destnic-  program  designed  to  attract  The  Bulletin  printed  thou-  ®“"ency  excnange. 

tion  of  a  plant  which  invoic^  tourists  to  Oregon  after  the  war  sands  of  tabloid-size  programs  ■ 

at  close  to  51.000,000  is  not  easily  was  announced  here  last  week  well  in  advance,  giving  details  n  /"•  11  I* 

re^aced.  by  Arden  X.  Panghorn,  presi*  of  the  day’s  arrangements.  Every  *t©SllIH©S  tjOli  1  OUTnOj 

Only  a  few  nmnths  before  dent  of  the  Oregon  Advertiaing  other  newspaper  in  the  city  in  a  The  New  York  World-Telt 

Pearl  Harboi\  the  Bulletin  plant  Club  and  chairman  of  the  group,  cooperative  spirit,  endors^  ihe  gram,  spurred  by  the  increassi 

had  been  modernized,  much  new  The  committee’s  formation  had  plan,  and  in  their  news  columns  gasoline  allotment  plus  sf 
equipment  installed  with  nearly  been  authorized  by  some  80  rep-  gave  the  Bulletin  entire  credit  thusiasm  oi  golfers,  will  reops* 
a  year  s  paper  supply  on  hand.  resentatives  of  interested  groups,  for  promoting  the  idea.  its  annual  hole-in-one  contest 
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Shipside  Review 
Is  Worked  Out 
To  Aid  Newsmen 

A  program  of  "shipside  re- 
vi^"  in  which  newsworthy 
•oldiers  returning  from  overseas 
,»U1  be  grouped  together  on  the 
same  ship  and  brought  in  a  body 
ta  the  pier  at  which  the  vessel 
(jgeks,  was  announced  this  week 
b*  the  New  York  Port  of  Em¬ 
barkation  in  cooperation  with 
tha  Communications  Zone.  Eu¬ 
ropean  Theater  of  Operations. 

The  “shipside  reviews”  are 
expected  to  make  the  monu¬ 
mental  job  of  covering  the  vast 
Army  redeployment  program 
mnfh  easier  for  news  media. 

Until  this  scheme  was  devised, 
reporters  covering  a  troop  trans- 

IS  ISS  K.a“ds  S  harbor  boat  named  for  ERNIE  PYLE 

diers  and  hope  to  hit  a  story.  First  load  oi  troops  to  bo  carried  from  Comp  Slonemon.  Coliiornia, 
Piwiously  there  had  been  no  to  Pier  IS,  San  Francisco,  board  the  U.  S.  Harbor  Boot  Ernie  Pyle, 
advance  notice  of  newsworthy  ■  — ■ — 


soldiers. 

Lt  Col.  Robert  D.  Levitt, 
Chief,  Office  of  Technical  Infor¬ 
mation.  New  York  Port  of  Em¬ 
barkation.  explained  how  the 
program  will  work: 

i^en  a  unit  arrives  at  an 
ETO  staging  area  for  shipment 
home,  its  public  relations  officer 
will  be  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  furnishing  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  outstanding  soldiers, 
medal  winners  and  other  heroes, 
to  the  Communications  Zone. 
Communications  Zone  will  radio 
this  list  to  the  New  York  Port 
of  Embarkation,  through  which 
twice  as  many  troops  come 
home  as  compared  t^th  any 
other  port.  The  Office  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Information  of  the  Port 
will  issue  the  release  with  the 
list  well  in  advance  of  the  ship's 
arrival. 

The  soldiers  selected  for  the 
“shipside  review”  then  will  all 
be  put  on  the  same  ship  and 
when  the  vessel  reaches  its  pier 
they  will  be  brought  down  the 
gangplank  first  for  pictures  and 
inti^ews. 

The  program  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  when  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  arrives  at  the  New  York 
^  of  Embarkation  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  with  the  44th 
Infantry  Division  aboard. 

B 

Car  Card  Study  No.  2 
Released  by  ARF 

On  the  basis  of  1,608  com¬ 
pleted  interviews  made  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  the  Advertising 
Besearch  Foundation  has  re- 
l«sed  this  week  Study  No.  2  of 
file  Continuing  Study  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Advertising. 

The  study,  comparable  in  re- 
Mltg  to  Study  No.  1  taken  in 
Hewark,  N.  J.,  provides  infor- 
Bation  on  the  general  charac- 
'oristics  of  the  car  card  audi¬ 
ence  and  its  riding  habits  and 
•loo  on  the  number  of  people 
saw  specific  ads  during  a 
JHay  period. 

Studies  No.  3  and  4  concern¬ 
ing  surveys  made  in  Detroit  and 
t^IoYeland  will  be  published 
neat 


Row  Over  Firing 
Causes  Big  Story 
To  Die  on  Press 

Detroit,  July  12 — ^The  Detroit 
Free  Press  missed  its  metro¬ 
politan  final  edition  for  Satur¬ 
day,  July  7,  when  a  dispute  with 
mailers  broke  out.  The  trouble 
marked  continuation  of  dis¬ 
agreements  that  have  plagued 
Detroit  papers  several  months. 

The  company  said  a  mailer 
employe  demanded  time  off  for 
union  business  and  the  plea 
was  refused  because  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  was  short-handed.  The 
employe  took  time  off  anyway 
and  was  fired  by  the  foreman. 

A  “chapel  meeting”  was  called 
immediately.  It  lasted  through¬ 
out  the  morning  and  as  a  result 
the  Free  Press  missed  one  of  the 
best  local  stories  of  the  last 
several  months.  It  Involved 
capture  of  a  confessed  strangler 
of  a  girl.  The  Free  Press  had 
the  story  on  the  presses,  but 
couldn’t  get  them  rolling. 

The  chapel  meeting  ordered 
the  reinstatement  of  the  fired 
employe,  forcing  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  accede. 

The  Free  Press  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  paying  about  $20,000  ih 
retroactive  wages  due  employes 
under  an  arbitration  award.  'The 
increases  were  for  employes 
covered  by  the  guild  contract. 

Still  pending  before  the  WLB 
is  the  management’s  appeal 
from  a  Newspaper  Commission 
directive  awarding  maintenance 
of  membership.  Also  awaiting 
final  action  is  a  $1.25  a  we6k  in¬ 
crease  to  go  to  those  not  receiv¬ 
ing  raises  under  the  other  retro¬ 
active  measure. 

■ 

Reduction  Ordered 

Washington,  July  12  —  The 
Springfield  Union  Publishing 
Co.  and  the  Republican  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  joint¬ 
ly  charged  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  with  using  ex-quota 
newsprint,  have  been  ordered 
to  r^uce  consumption  by  100 
tons  a  quarter  for  the  next  four 
periods. 


New  Inland  Member 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  the  Topeka 
( Kan. )  Daily  Capital  and  the 
Topeka  State  Journal  to  mem¬ 
bership. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cask  with  Order) 

I  tima — .50  par  t!na 
4  tima* — .40  par  line  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  f!ma— .90  par  llna 
2  timaa — .80  par  llna  par  iniarfion 
4  timai — .70  par  llna  par  Iniartion 
Count  5  words,  one  lino. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 


OAPAXia  HAHDUVCk  baying,  aall- 
ing,  margart,  dalliaa  or  waakliaa,  any- 
whera  in  O.  8.  Na  laaoaa  or  trodaa. 
Len  Palghnar  Aganey,  Naahvilla,  Hieh. 
BIAT  KlioilUU.  Biaghamtoo,  M.  T. 
Eatabliahad  1914.  Nawapapara  bought 
and  lold  withont  publicity. 
OOmraVTXAXi  data  ou  doolraUa 
nawapapar  propartiaa.  laquira 
W.  H.  Qfavar  Oo.,  ▼autura,  Oai 
irit  WZ  SUBMIT  OHIiT  individual 
propartiaa  to  At  individual  raquira- 
manta.  Arthur  W.  Stypaa,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Oslif. 


_ llwwpegaga  tme  Sah _ 

Howmapor  A  Magaatea  Frofartlai 

Bought,  Sold,  Appraisod 
U  PAilKBR  UKBLT  A  OO. 

250  Park  Avo.,  Now  Tork  IT,  N.  T. 
OHIO  MBEBXT,  20  milai  from  To- 
lado.  Eat.  1884.  Grossed  $7,500  last 
year.  Two-story  brick  building  goes 
with  bnsiness.  Several  good  reasons 
for  Belling.  Good  equipment.  Leader, 
Pembarville,  Ohio. 

WILL  AOCKEPT  AMT  reasonable  offer 
to  get  quick  !<ale  of  Md.  rounty-aeat 
weekly.  Box  1601.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mochuuical  Equiyaut  For  Salt 

1  OLATBOUBM  Precision  Shaving  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  eon- 
trola. 

Weatern  Newspaper  Union 
1336  Cherry  St.,  Phils.  7,  Pa. 


■^ITOR  a  PUBLIlHIR  fM>  Jaiy  14.  1t4f 


Macfcaidcal  EqqtfaW  Par  SaU 
PBBM  uklVB' Olias .  Weatinghouas 
prase  drive  eonaiatiag  of  twa  60  h.p. 
and  one  alow  motion  motor,  two  eon- 
trollare  and  nacoaaary  reaiatora;  all 
motora  nltarnating  current  with  aproc- 
keu  and  noiaelaaa  ehmiua.  Drive  eom- 
plata  and  in  good  condition;  imma- 
distely  avaiUbla.  Tha  Preaa  Regiatar, 

Mobile,  Ala. _ ^ _ ___ 

HOE  BOTABT  TTPB  High  Planar: 
No.  6  Hoe  SUreo.  Melting  Furnace; 
Weael  full  pg.  Flat  Plate  Shaver: 
Weael  12  x  25  Eleetrie  Proof  Preaa; 
24-page  Hoe  Newepaper  Preas,  28- 
9/16"  aheet  cut;  New  Hall  Pom 
Tablet  and  Dump  Tmeka.  Themaa  W. 
Hall  Company,  120  Want  42nd  St., 


STBBBOTTPZ  EQTnntBMT  —  (1) 
Monarch  droaa  smelter,  gas  nred. 
power  driven  agitator,  complete  with 
motor;  (1)  Hoe  coal  fired  droae  smelt¬ 
er;  (1)  gat  fired  dry  mat  conditioner, 
capacity  100  mats.  D.  F,  Shortell, 

Aabury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press. _ 

boss  IB-PAOE  stereotype  press,  AC 
drive,  complete  set  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  George  C.  Oxford,  Mar- 

tinea,  Calif.  _ 

HOB-WB8BL-BOTLB  R0UTEB8 
Photo  Engraving  equipment.  Milea 
Machinery  Co.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Fi  t - *  WaaMad 

WAHTBD 

Gosa  press,  single  width  (fwo  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  Ineh  cut-off  or  deck  far  tame. 
Give  foil  datsile  and  prieaa.  Box 

1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WAlfTBD 

QUARTER  fold  attsehmant  for  boat 
16  page  single  width  Rotary.  Write 
fnll  deUlls  and  price  to  Coral  Oaktoe 
Riviere.  Coral  bablee,  Florida. 
OUBVBD  ROUTER  for  newepaper 
press  23 cut  off  or  larger.  Print- 
ernft  Repreaentativee.  277  Broadway, 

NVw  York. _ 

QUARTER  FOLDER,  wanted  Rotary 
or  Chopper  Knife  with  bolt  delivery, 
for  Goss  press.  Wire  collect.  Western 
Newspaper  Union.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
WET  OB  DBT  ICATBIX  rolling  ma¬ 
chine.  Describe  current  used.  Iron  top 
turtles  or  form  trucks.  Electric  curved 
matrix  scorcher.  .Small  stereotype  pot 
iind  pump  with  oil  burners.  Fist 
stereotype  shaver.  State  prices  FOB 
trock  line  nr  railroad  your  city.  Snn- 
News.  DeLiind,  Fla. 


Wawigaifv  Fva««  Eagi— era 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Planta,  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York 


_ Buaiaeaa  OppartauifiM _ 

NEW  NONCOMPETITIVE  Metropoli¬ 
tan  publication  of  impreative  poasi- 
bilities  invitea  Financial  participation 
on  ground  floor.  Box  1625,  Editor  A 
blither. 


Half  WaH4— il  iHiiiilvaliv 

IP  YOU  ABE  nndor  35,  havo  aeeonnt- 
ing  experienee,  and  will  be  available 
by  Sept,  lat,  we  will  train  you  for  the 
position  ai  comptroller  for  two  dally 
iiewapapera  in  Southwest.  Starting 
salary  eommenanrato  with  experience 
and  ability.  Give  fall  details  in  first 
letter,  ineinding  age,  experienee  and 
reference  who  may  be  contacted.  Box 
1479.  Editor  A  PnMishor. 
EZOBPnOMAL  OPPOBTUMITT  f^ 
man  or  woman  experienced  in  Pub¬ 
lishing  field  to  participate  in  new  non¬ 
competitive  Metropolitan  New  Tork 
publication  as  Advertising  exeentive 
or  Managing  Editor  with  or  withont 
investment.  Box  1624,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EZFBBIEMOZD  MAN  wanted  in 
Newspaper  Syndicate  Shipping  depart¬ 
ment.  Knowledge  of  postage  preferred. 
Apply  Bell  Syndicate,  247  West  48rd 
St..  New  Tork. 


riassifled  .\4s  Cent.  Next  Page 
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H«lp  — Kimim$trmAf 

BASTEUr  MEWSPAna  AMOciatiM 
ku  opportnnity  for  Male,  aet  over  86 
yeara,  with  samo  nowapapar  back- 
Croand  and  pnblle  rolationa  aaparl- 
enea  and  prefarably  with  legal  adaea- 
tion.  To  act  aa  aaaiatant  to  preaent 
Manager.  Poaition  afforda  opportaaity 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  newapaper  la¬ 
bor  relatioaa.  Oo^leta  informatioa, 
with  raferaneaa  and  photo,  muat  aa- 
eompaay  flrat  reply.  Addreaa  Bos 
1681,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


ABVXBTISXMO  Saleaman  wanted. 
Pragraeeire  midweatam  daily.  Penna- 
neat  poaition ;  tap  aalary  to  alort  aalaa- 
man,  oopywriter  and  lay-out  man.  Bs- 
eellent  poat-war  fatara.  Address  Bos 
1648,  Editor  A  Pnbliahar. 
ASTXBTISIVO  MAMAOi^Espefr 
anead  amall  city  aalaaman  to  head  ap 
dapartaaaat  in  lliddla  Wast.  Giro  fall 
dataila  of  aspariance  and  raferenem 
drat  letter.  Write  Boa  1688,  Editor  A 
^bliahar. 

AJDVSBTISIVO  man  wanted  who 
knows  how  to  lay  oat,  sail,  ate.  Penn- 
aylvauia  daily  in  town  of  10,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Circulaliou  6,000.  Pay  840  to 
846  weakly.  Parmanaat  to  producer. 
Send  Photo,  referenoea,  qualifications, 
etc.,  to  Box  1048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVEBTUnrO  EALBSMAB  with  lay¬ 
out  experience  for  small  Daily.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Photography  deairable  but  not 
essential.  Write  The  Journal.  Inter¬ 
national  Falls,  Minn. 

ADVEBTianW  EAI.BEMAlt  wanted 
with  good  production  record.  Only  ex¬ 
perienced  need  apply.  Immediate.  Per¬ 
manent.  Wire  Gene  Moore,  Adrertising 
Manager.  Post  Times,  West  Palm 
Beach.  Florida. 

ADTEBTISnrO  EALBSICAM.  New 

Veteran  Weekiy  for  Metropolitan  New- 
York.  New  York  Report,  205  East 

42nd  St,,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

ASSISTABT  Adrertiaing  manager  and 
Circulation  manager  for  Weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Good  salary.  Apply  Box  1583, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CBEATTVE  ADTBBTISnra  man 
vision  for  a  Nationaily  outstanding 
7.000  afternoon  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Oompetitive  field  requiring 
guts  and  ability.  Hard  work,  but  a 
share  in  the  profits  as  progress  is 
made.  Box  1623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
tTtliTItOiS  DAHiT  city  50,000,  has 
permanent  opening  for  display  solici¬ 
tor  who  knows  layout  and  copy.  Excel¬ 
lent  post  war  future,  splendid  oppor- 
tnnity.  Bos  1574.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PBOORBSSIVE  AFTERNOON  daily 
in  central  New  York  has  vacancy  for 
an  experienced  advertising  solicitor 
(male  or  female).  Highly  competitive 
situation.  Give  complete  information 
in  first  letter,  and  state  definitely 
salary  expected  to  start.  Enclose  snap- 
ahot  photo.  Box  1629,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WE’BE  STHJ.  UlOKINO  for  Urn 
ad  man  we  want.  He'll  fUl  a  No.  2 
spot  in  one  of  our  2  daily  newspapers. 
6.000  and  2.300,  with  possibility  of 
Mgr.  Soon.  HqalthfnI  desert  climates 
in  rieh  Imperial  Valley.  845  with  9a 
added  for  ear.  Post-Press,  El  (Jentro, 
California. 


Halp  #iAl64  CiwwIilMB 

A  OmCUI^nON  KANAOEB  tor 
small  3,700  northern  New  England 
daily.  Territury  never  been  developed. 
A  pioneer  situation  with  lots  of  work, 
with  freedom  and  res|>onsibility  and 
a  share  of  the  profits  as  the  reward. 
LtifetiAW  associlation  wanted.  New 
Englander  preferred.  Box  1621,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXFEBIBNOBS  man  ta  take  ovar  en- 
tira  Advertising  sad  Oireulation  man¬ 
agement  of  two  large  Naw  Jersey 
weeklies.  Clear  field  for  growtk  in 
prosperous  ares  with  no  raconvsraian 
proMeins.  Box  1522,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

OU>  onrUMSi  Raw  York  dally  6,000 
ABO  waata.  nxporioneod  amMtioua  oir- 
oalatiou  mgr.  who  wants  aafaaaat 
pealtiea  la  frisadly  city  wiu  aspaad- 
lag  populatian.  970  wk.  ta  start.  Bax 
1411.  editor  A  Foblisker. 


OXBOUIdkTUni  KANAOBB  for  a  mid- 
waotasn  pi4>er  witk  ovar  40,000  dr- 
snlatlon.  Must  be  familiar  with  tbs 
littla  msreksnt  plan  and  understand 
rtsral  circulation.  We  want  a  mu 
witk  axseativs  ability  under  40  who 
ia  normal  times  eaa  show  a  heal^y 
eoaaistaat  growth  in  circulation.  No 
oUaetiona  to  an  assiatant  now  am- 
ployad  if  yon  have  the  axpariaaca 
and  qualificationa  to  Uko  over  man¬ 
agement  rospoBaibilitioa.  Not  a  dnra- 
t.k  IKVn  Kditor  A  Pab- 


liaher.  _ _ _  _ _ 

OUWOlsATlON  ICAHAOSB  wanUd 
for  prograosive  amall  New  England 
dally,  nits  is  a  permanent  poaition 
with  a  future  for  an  ambitiona  anar- 
gatie  asan  with  olrenlatioa  aanas.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  latter,  giving  ago,  ednestton. 
experlanee,  refereneoa  and  aalary  ax- 
pstrttd  Box  1865,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OgUnUJknON  VANACHa  wanted. 
City  and  anburbau;  also  two  diatriet 
managara.  if  making  leas  than  8100 
weekly,  gat  in  touch  with  ua.  Give 
Tsferenees.  Box  1660,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 


liaher. 


tUp  WamA-Att 

ADVBKTIBIHO  ABTIST 
OpporianUy  for  mAD  fomillar  witk 
layouto,  flniihod  Art.  Ex* 
perienca  nacaaoory.  Large  New  York 
Oity  pablicotiom.  Box  1488s  Editor 
A  Pobiiiher. 

ABt  ETTinCffr  Young  man  work  in 
Art  Department  of  Metropolitan  pub¬ 
lication.  Opportnnity  for  beginner. 
Box  1432.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
COBOIEBOIAI.  ABTIST  wanted  an¬ 
tirely  familiar  with  advartlsiag  art  far 
poaition  with  np  and  coming  agency 
in  pleasant  aity  ia  South.  If  you  are 
looking  for  opportunity  to  advuoo  as 
wall  as  plaaaaat  living  eauditlans 
pleuaa  write  full  dataila  aboat  yonrealf, 
ineludiug  past  exparienea  to  Herbert 
S.  Banjaaia,  Aaaocistaa,  284  Main 

Ht..  Baton  Rouge.  La. _ _ 

ARTIST  WANTED  for  retouching  and 
general  work.  This  is  a  permanent 
job.  Managing  Editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 


_ Help  Wanted  Fdiinrial _ 

AMUSEMENT  industry  trade  paper 
wanta  raparters  with  iadoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  bit  axparianee;  alas  used 
men  with  ratail  and  Juke  box  record 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher.  _ 

CITT  EDITOR  wanted  for  newapaper 
in  Middle  West.  Write  Box  1551,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

OOPYREADER  WANTED 
For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAILIB8  IN 
MIDDIA  WEST,  GOOD  SAIJIRT 
Box  1017.  Editor  A  Pnbliahar 
COPT  DESK  man  and  two  men  re¬ 
porters  wanted;  two  or  more  years’ 
experience.  The  Post-Standard,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  of  Westport  weekly  wanted 
immediately.  Must  be  capable  and 
willing.  Fair  salary  and  pront  sharing. 
Reply  Fairfield  News.  Fairfield,  Conn. 

EDITORIAL  DEPT.,  ail  around  man 
In  read  copy,  understudy  telegraph 
editor,  do  some  news  snd  feature 
writing.  New  York  State  afternoon 
daily.  Box  1628.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  for  leading 
afternoon  weatern  New  York  daily 
newspaper.  Circulation  13,000.  Per¬ 
manent  and  responsible  position  open 
for  a  man  of  mature  judgment.  De¬ 
sirable  living  acronimodations  avail¬ 
able  in  the  central  part  of  a  medium- 
slied  pleasant,  expanding  city.  Write 
full  particulars  (confidential)  in  first 
letter  to  Box  1611,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  pap«r  wants 
reporter  who  is  above  the  average 
wHter’a  claaa.  Muat  be  experiaBcad, 
well  educated  and  eapable  of  handling 
human  iatareat  storiaa  with  oukar.  pie- 
turaaqna  language.  Good  dietian  and 
imagination.  In  brief,  a  rent  writer 
and  reporter.  Give  full  hifonnatien, 
age,  family  affliiationa.  your  laat  sal¬ 
ary.  snd  samples  of  work.  Box  1578, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Heip  Wanted — Milnri*! _ 

EDITOR — A  amall  tows  man  with  a 
big  town  brain  and  imagination  for  a 
pioneering  job  as  editor  to  develop 
a  small  8,700  Afternoon  northern  New 
England  daily  in  County  seat  of  8,000. 
Lovely  aoenery,  undeveloped  terri¬ 
tory.  Paper  80  years  old.  New  Eng¬ 
lander  in  his  thirtiec  preferred.  Free¬ 
dom  snd  responsibility,  and  share  in 
profits  ia  return  for  doing  tough  Job. 

Box  1622,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

BDITOB  WANTED  for  afternoon 
newmmper  in  town  of  76,000  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Weet.  A  feed  Job  and  permanent, 
for  the  right  man.  Giva  ^1  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter,  iddrene  Bex  1660, 

Editer  A  Pmhiieher. _ 

MAlfABIMg  MDlTOm  for  aaaeH,  nleFt 
daily  namapagiee,  oam  who  has  had 
four  yeaea'  experience  diroeting 
others,  who  means  bnainess,  it  willing 
to  work  hard  and  maintain  high  stand¬ 
ards.  Good  opportunity  for  man  who 
gets  resulti,  but  don't  apply  unless 
yon  can  do  so.  Starting  salary,  870- 
876,  Box  1616,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
NATIONAL  Educational  Organisation 
requires  secretary  with  experience  in 
Jonrnslism  and  promotion.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Offers  advancement.  Non 
drinker,  smoker.  Send  complete  in¬ 
formation.  Box  1664,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

PAOIFIO  NORTHWEST  daily  will 
have  openings  by  Sept.  1  for  Sports 
Editor  and  two  general  reporters. 
Prefer  experieneed  men  seeking  per¬ 
manent  position  with  opportnnity  for 
advancement.  Non-war  boom  inland 
eommnnity  of  17,000,  mild  winter 
climate.  Give  full  details  experience, 
requirement!  and  send  photo  to  Box 

1528  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

RADIo  station  wants  thoroughly 
reliable,  experienced  city  hall  snd 
police  reporter.  Radio  voice  not  es¬ 
sential.  Send  picture,  full  details, 
salary,  first  letter.  Howard  L.  Chern- 
off.  Station  WCHR,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia. 


REPORTER — Position  open  now  for 
capable  reporter  to  cover  court  bouse 
and  general  mn  of  news  for  progea- 
sive  8  to  16  page  daily  in  central  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  beat  small  city.  Fnll  staff  to 
work  with,  splendid  equipment.  Right 
man  can  advance  to  city  editor  ffbsk. 
Salary  open,  airmail  complete  back¬ 
ground  and  availability  date.  Visalia 
Times  Delta,  Visalia,  California. 


REPORTER  for  live-wire  afternoon 
daily  in  livable  East  Texas  town. 
Fine  post-war  opportunity  for  willing 
worker.  Wide  experience  necessary — 
willingness  to  leam  ill  Write  fall  de¬ 
tails  first  letter  to  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Sentinel,  Nacogdoches,  'Texas. 


REPORTER  wanted  experieneed,  and 
an  experienced  Copy  Reader  by  mid- 
western  daily  of  more  than  76,000 
eircnlation.  State  age,  experience, 
family  conditions  and  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  Box  1523,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPOBTBR — Young.  aggrf.Hsive  man 
for  City  Hall,  Courthouse,  special  as¬ 
signments  and  assistant  to  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  in  bssketball  and  football  seasons 
by  one  of  Iowa's  best  dailies.  Box 
1685,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  soma  axporienea  in 
medium  tisad  city;  ehancs  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Address  Box  1448.  Editor  A 
Pnbliabar. 


RICH,  INLAND  irrigated  area,  desert 
climate  ideal  for  many  respiratory  ills, 
offers  ideal  situation  for  combination 
reporter-desk  man  with  nose  for  news 
snd  ability  to  write.  Recent  parrhase 
only  other  daily  in  prosperous  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  necessitates  personnel 
shifting.  Not  interested  in  temporary 
stop-gap.  Salary  right  for  right  man. 
Rend  full  details  first  latter.  Post- 
Press,  El  Centro,  Calif. 


SPORTS  BDITOB-reporter  for  aggrei- 
aive  daily  in  city  of  10.000.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  on  one  of  Ohio’s  best  small 
city  dailies.  TTie  Daily  Reporter, 
Dover,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  BDITOB  —  Newspaper  in 
^uthern  town  of  80,000  has  opening 
for  Sports  Editor.  If  interested  write, 
Box  1638,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Wuitt^^EditoriW  ^ 

BOVINO  REPORTERS 

FAMOUS  NATIONAL  MAQfi 
ZINE  offers  an  extraordinary  oy 
portuaity  to  persons  capable  d 
aetiag  aa  "roving  raporten"  a 
their  partienlar  state,  discovsrl^ 
subjects  suitable  for  topnoteh  as 
gaiine  articles — unusunl  parim 
alitiea  sad  institutions;  draawik 
ineidents  such  at  diaaatsrs,  criaa 
acta  of  heroism;  outstanding  lea) 
historical  persona  snd  events;  In 
ventioni  and  discoveriet;  higklj 
worthwhile  and  novel  civic,  Mn 
eational,  acientifie,  aeeial,  ^ 
caltural  programs — gathering  Id 
iaformaSlaa  and  material  on  ssai 
and  eomlBCting  all  aaaaaaary  In 
terrinwa.  Here  is  thn  Opaa  Is 
same  for  those  who  have  i 
"nose"  for  what  it  takes  to  ask 
a  first  claaa  magsaine  article  sal 
the  ability  to  track  down  ths  in 
gredients.  It  may  be  either  fd 
or  part-time  work.  Pleaae  ^ 
fall  details  of  education,  past  aaf 
prassnt  employment,  writing  » 
perienee  if  any,  and  salary  • 
pected.  Box  1681,  Eiditor  ft  AA 
lisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  alio  aH 
enced  reporter  wanted  by  afttnn 
daily  40,000  eircnlation  in  exptiM 
Midwest  industrial  area;  jobs  wiUli 
ure  for  men  with  originality  and  ns 
gy;  best  of  working  conditions  h 
pay ;  give  fnll  details,  experience,  s 
quirements.  Box  1662,  Editst 
Pnblisher. 

TEI^GRAPH  EDITOR  ou  prtsfwi 
afternoon  daily  ia  town  of  lljl 
Give  detaila  of  axporienso  and  idi 
expaetationa.  Parmaaastt.  Dally  lia 
Norfolk.  Nabraaka. 

Help  Wanted — Mackanical 

COMFOSINO  ROOM  foreman  n 
make-up  ability  for  afternoon  dst; 
wire  or  phone.  Cape  Cod  Tbs 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

OOMMEROIAL  Job  printer  snd  Hsi 
positor  wanted.  Must  be  able  te  ssr 
ate  machine.  Salary  good.  Apply  Bsi 
1635.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

ENOBAVEB  Wanted  —  Experianl 
newspaper  and  commercial  work  Nsd 
ern  city.  Only  young  man  dshni 
opportunity  to  grow  with  expasdg 
business  need  apply.  No  priiaa  da 
nas  wanted.  Must  be  man  of  |ta 
character  able  to  take  charge  ol  iht 
if  opportunity  presents  itself. 
ed  immediately,  48  hours  guaraiMi 
State  salary  expected.  ()pen  iht 
Box  1641,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FOREMAN  WANTED  newspaper  m 

posing  room  and  job  shop  comkiMl 
Good  salary.  Apply  Box  1684,  UMs 
ft  Pnblisher. 

ILLINOIS  DAILY  newspaper  has  ye 
manent  job  for  journeyman  web  pnn 
man.  Day  shift,  finest  equipment  k 
cellent  working  conditions.  Good  fd 
Assured  post  war  aeenrity.  AdAts 
Box  1540,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  operator  wanted,  one  ik 
to  service  own  machine  prefstm 
Union  shop,  $1.15  hour,  87 %  kj 
week,  permanent  place.  The  Daily  M 
fereonian.  (Cambridge,  Ohio. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  ambitioss  S 
advance.  Opportunity  in  loug-esw 
liehed  newepaper  with  plans  for  rM* 
expsnsion  in  progressive  Okie  <« 
Box  1552,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 

UNOTTPB  OPERATOR  wanted  A 
afternoon  daily.  Three  machine^  * 
excellent  shape.  Good  machinist  OW 
wages  and  li^ng  conditions.  Daily  a 
dependent,  Kannapolis,  N.  0.  _ 

LINOTYPE  OPEEATOB  snd  Ooum 
wanted  by  daily  newspaper  ia 
west  sity  of  25,000  population,  fj* 
and  a  half  day  week,  union  an 
Write  Box  1507,  Editor  ft  Pebntfd 

NEWSPAPER  compositor  want^ 
sde,  make-np.  Box  1686,  Edits*  • 
Pnblisbwr. 

NEED  MAKE-UP  MAN,  ad  cowg* 
tor  and  operator.  Thoroughly 
plant,  lading  daily  newapaf*!  * 
aontli  central  Idaho.  Idcid^  P>***.* 
live,  good  scale  snd  working 
tiona.  T'imes-News,  TVin  Falls.  I*®* 
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Wmh*  IhrfaMol 

A  vood  newspaper  in 
SooUern  illindia  ueeda  Itelp,  opera- 
tors,  contfeinntioB,  makeep.  Write 
iMtinf  aalarjr,  hours,  experience,  etc.. 
Newspaper,  weekir,  expanded  beyond 
capacity  of  present  help.  Alae  jeb 
priBliac  done  in  Kame  shop.  First  cUsa 
•aaipment,  new  type.  Apply  Box  16117, 

Edilor__A  Fubliaher. _ _ _ _ _ 

O^qIATOB-FLOOKMAN  or  strsiKbt 
operator  for  clean,  well-quipped  daily 
in  southeastem  California.  Healthful, 
(laaert  climate.  Kverything  air-con¬ 
ditioned.  Union.  King,  Brawler 

Brni^ey,  California.  _ 

FHOTOBNQBAVUIO 
1|  'round  man  to  operate  good  1-inan 
iiiiitt  and  help  with  photography.  Op- 
portinity  to  also  apply  and  develop 
■rtiitic  talent.  Permanent  job  in 
olsaaant  town.  Beekley  Newspapere, 

Beatlay,  W.  Va. _ 

^SroSmuvEB  wanted  for  daily 
newipeper.  Oo-operative  arrangement 
on  eeramereial  work;  poasibilitiea  $100 
week  or  more.  Box  1040,  Kditor  b 

^bliaher. _  _ 

FSOTOENORAVBK  etcher.  Union 
■cale  $81  for  87  Vi  hours,  write  or 
pkone,  Sturgen  (Newark,  N.  .1.)  Btar- 

Le^er. _ 

BTBBAL  competent  non-union  oMra- 
Mtf  and  floor  man.  Small  town.  Ooo4 
vtrkiag  conditions.  Write  giving  full 
4sMs.  Box  1487,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOXXINO  PBODX7CTIOM  manager 
in  imall  11,000  two  edition,  Northern 
New  England  afternoon  daily  in  plea- 
saat  surroundings.  Box  1640,  Editor 
$  Pnblnher. 


_ Help  Wanted — PnUicitjr 

DIBECTOB  or  publicity  (or  In¬ 
ternational  House,  New  Orleans,  an 
organisation  promoting  world  trade 
end  travel  of  Mississippi  Vailey.  An 
important,  permanent  position  requir¬ 
ing  ambition,  sobriety,  experience  and 
proven  ability.  Familiarity  with  Latin 
America  and  knowledge  of  Spanish 
snd  Portuguese  languages  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Prefer  man  with 
war  service  record.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails,  Managing  Director,  International 
House,  New  Orleans,  La. 


_ Hslp  WamtaJ  Salasmam _ 

NEW  SYNDICATE  wants  salesmen  or 
■ales  erganisation  already  calling  on 
newspapers  to  sell  high-class  comic 
■trip  to  same.  Will  pay  percentage  of 
immediate  and  future  returns.  Box 

1608,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

f EUfAN jsai X  POSITION  with  future 
(or  alert  commercial  printing  sales¬ 
man.  Write  The  Bismarck  Tribune, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 


OLABSiPl£l>  MAJIAOEB  —  Twenty 
years  good  all  around  claasifled  advar- 
tlaing  expwrienee,  available  for  com¬ 
plete  management  including  collcctiona, 
credita  and  record-keeping,  training, 
developing  new  buaiuaaa  i  can  bring 
accountant- credit  manager  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  alao  at  leaat  one  ace  high 
advertising  aaleaman.  Prefer  problem 
department  or  town  where  claaeihed 
can  stand  permanent  development,  or 
where  publiaher  wants  to  know  hii 
exact  claasifled  profit  and  to  step  it  up, 
or  where  there  it  need  for  creation  of 
good  department  organiiation  and  tys- 
tera.  Coniider  eitiaa  of  bU.UOO  up  to 
any  population,  or  uawspaper  chain 
wishing  to  apply  good  classified  man¬ 
agement  to  two  or  more  smaller  pa¬ 
pers.  Compensation  on  percentage  of 
gross  buaineas  againat  which  coat  of 
operation  including  bad  debts  it 
charged — plan  has  sueceiafully  worked 
for  MB  yeari.  Ample  character,  abil¬ 
ity  and  financial  reference.  Box  1497, 
Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

ADVSBTISINO  1CANA(^  or  Baleii- 
man-Uopywriter  above  average.  En¬ 
joys  selling,  developing  new  buaineas. 
(lood  copy  writer.  Excellent  record. 

Box  1647,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  MAN  seeks  contact 
with  publisher  who  seeks  ability. 
Permanent  or  temporary  for  specific 
job.  Malvern  Wood,  Times,  Raleigh, 

N.  0. _ 

IfONQ  NEWSPAPER  advertising  exp. 
sales,  layouts,  copy,  promotionals. 
Met.  and  small  papers.  Single;  58; 
well  educated:  abstainer;  art  hobby; 
now  employed.  Box  1627,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  local,  national,  classi¬ 
fied.  Conversant  with  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  trends,  sales  promotion, 
copy,  layout,  aggressive  selling.  Get 
on  well  with  fellow  workers.  Builder 
of  friendships.  Go  anywhere  but  pre¬ 
fer  second  paper  in  competitive  field. 
Now  employed  as  ad  manager  on  com¬ 
bination  paper.  Box  1604,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WHAT  I  HAVE  to  offer  publishers. 
Creative  ideas  for  space  increases; 
sound  knowledge  layouts  and  copy. 
12  years  display  salesman,  4  years 
Nat'l  Advertising  Manager,  newspa¬ 
pers;  2  years  Advertising  Manager, 
Dept.  Store.  Executive  ability.  Age 
39. 

What  I  am  looking  for.  Advertising 
Manager,  daily  newspaper.  Will  go 
anywhere,  prefer  small  or  medium 
sized  town  South  or  Southwest.  Per¬ 
manent.  chance  for  advancement. 
.Starting  salary  $3,600  a  year.  Box 
1585,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Ltfarary  Af—cy  Swric* _ 

ABtlUUU,  Bouka,  neti«B.  Flaya, 
■aaikstad.  Free  Reading,  Bertha  Klani- 
ur,  110  E.  40th  St.  New  York  16. 
«.  T, 

SiliatioM  W—IbJ'  AdmiiistratiTB 

accountant  and  office  manager. 
Moag,  capable  and  reliable.  Thorough 
kaowledge  of  all  newspaper  depart- 
Mnts.  Starting  salary  secondary  to 
(stare  advancement.  Write  Box  1605, 
Mitor  A  Pnblisher. 

NUTION  as  Basinets  Manager  me- 

fi•nua  sited  Sonthem  daily,  or  will 
•  w  poTebase.  All  npllea  eon- 
^iaL  Box  1488,  Editor  A  P«b- 

If  PUBLISHER,  aaaistant  publisher, 
Weril  or  business  manager.  Aggres- 
we,  with  owner  viewpoint.  Veteran 
war  II.  25  years'  experience  from. 
tOnposing  room  to  pre.seiit  position  oi 
Mblisher-manager,  stockholder  on 
in  city  of  20,000.  Available 
ifPi'  ?.•  Desire  change  for  larger 
Ither  *  P"**' 


aP®  administrative  qualifications, 
•fNt  ssited  to  a  Demoeratic,  or  Llb- 
W>1  Independent,  newspaper,  which 
f$t»  news  first.  I  am  nnder  40,  ex- 
Imaac^  editor  and  in  advertising 
Box  16$6.  Editor  ft  Pnb- 


_ Sifiatio— — CircBlatioB _ 

OIBOULATION  EXECUTIVE  with 
solid  backgronnd  of  experience  as  city, 
country  and  promotion  manager,  now 
city  manager  100,000  paper — seeks 
job  as  Circulation  director.  A  valuable 
man  for  any  publisher  who  wishes  to 
exploit  every  opportunity  for  cirenla- 
tion  and  revenue.  Write  Box  1562, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Twenty 
years  experience  in  all  pha.ses  of  de¬ 
partment  with  excellent  record  of 
Production  and  Organization,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change  to  larger  field. 
Prefer  South  or  West  but  go  any¬ 
where  for  desirable  location.  Box 
19OT,  Editor  ft  Publishox. 

IF  YOU  NEED  an  experienced  circu¬ 
lator  who  it  net  a  younj^ster  but  man 
with  many  years  all  around  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  building  good  or¬ 
ganisations  and  good  cireniation  please 
.  get  in  touch  with  me  immediately. 
Now  employed.  Desire  midwest  or 
central  states  location.  Good  reord. 
well  known  in  industry.  Mnst  be  per¬ 
manent.  Bex  1602,  Editor  A  nb- 
lisher. 

POST-WAR  PLANNING  and  SKeention 
by  top  flight  Cireniation  manager. 
Will  eliminate  mistskee,  waste  end 
gnessiag.  Complete  brief  famished  by 
sound,  experienced,  ambitious  eireola- 
tion  exeeutive.  prAPWAi*  BBSt  he 
sbesre  aTeeage.  Bm  IMS.  Rditer  A 
Pnblisher. 


*»IT0r  a  ftflLltMl ft  IfAK 


SifcAti—  Wini  tdmnal 


EBllDBLAi;.  WRITHE 

AND  EXECUTIVE 

Executive  Editor  N.  V.  daily; 
Associate  Editor,  editorial  writer 
Metropolitan  evening;  Asaociate 
Editor  national  weekly;  cuiiirib 
Satevepost  A  otheri;  Washington 
experience;  ainca  1942  national 
public  relatiuua;  age  45;  earning 
$7,5U0;  want  permanent  return 
to  Newspaper  business. 

Box  1645,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  AUGUST”!^  Writer- 
editor,  42,  just  returned  from  assign¬ 
ment  with  sHAEr',  wants  job  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher  ur  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  or  as  feature  ur  editorial  writer. 
Thorough  kaowledge  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  uf  newspaper  work,  including 
pictures.  iServed  several  years  as  a 
sports  editor  and  columnist.  Highly 
experienced  in  makeup  and  layouts. 

Box  1630,  EdiMr  A_Pa^sher^ _ 

COPYBEADER,  39,  IS  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  reliable,  draft  exempt;  refer- 
eiices.  Box  1598,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  doing  exceilently  in  big  city 
willing  to  take  substantial  salary  eat 
(or  chance  to  run  or  help  run  weekly 
or  daily  in  small  community — New 
England,  East,  or  Houth — where  he 
and  wife,  in  late  thirtiea,  and  children 
can  put  down  real  roots.  Would  re¬ 
quire  house,  garden  space,  nearby 
swimming.  18  years'  experience  all 
sizes  of  papers;  national  recognition. 
Interested  community  activities. 
Steady,  vigorous  worker.  Box  1631, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability.  Stenographer;  typist; 
seeks  Editorial  position.  Newspaper; 
Msgasine.  Box  1642,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

IF  YOU  HAVE  $16,UOO  to  spend  for 
a  managing  editor,  idea  mitn  or  a  man 
to  make  a  newspaper  and  radio  station 
combination  click.  .  .  . 

I  have  $15,000  in  initiative,  experience, 
background  and  bidance  to  give.  Box 

1613,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

KEY  EDITOR  on  leading  mid-west 
metropolitan  daily  wants  post  as  editor 
or  managing  editor  raedinm-sized  pa- 
jier  Southwest  or  Middle  West.  Have 
sound  post-war  circulation  building 
ideas;  20  years'  experience;  top  refer- 
oiices.  both  character  and  ability. 
Good  reason  for  leaving  present  post. 
Address  Box  1632,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MAN  ON  COPYDESK  N.  Y.  City 
pain-r  wants  editorial  job  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  cottage  home  in  open  coun¬ 
try  where  there's  no  crowding.  Sooth 
or  S.W.  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Top  notch  man,  about  50,  thoroughly 
experienced  editing,  writing,  capable 
taking  any  job.  Realizes  contem¬ 
plated  change  probably  means  more 
work  at  less  money.  If  you  don't 
want  a  high  class  man  don’t  bother 
him.  Box  1538,  Kditor  ft  Pnblisher. 
•k  OVERSEAS  AIR  forces  veteran  with 
18  years’  experience  as  Metropolitan 
newsman-editor,  house  organ  editor, 
promotion,  pnblieity  man;  knows 
make-up,  typography,  art  work,  en¬ 
graving.  Box  1475,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher, _ 

PUBLICIST,  writer  and  editor,  88 ; 
preferably  Nea-  York  City.  ^lary 
$100.  Box  1626.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
QUIZ  COLUMN  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
for  exclusive  use  in  yonr  area.  Free 
trial.  Box  1590,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

beuAIsub'  Make-up  Man.  89  years 
old.  19  years’  experience,  daily  paper, 
sober,  ITU  card,  desire  change.  Box 
1648,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer,  college 
graduate.  California  preferred  but  will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1834,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


REPORTER — Desk  Man — 6  yean  com¬ 
bined  experience  with  daily  and  weekly 
trade  newspapers ;  good  edaeation; 
ngp  27.  Box  1589,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lishrr. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  job  with  mid- 
wiwt  paper  Also  reporter.  Box  1488. 
Editor  .♦  Publisher. 


lilulMM  WsBtoA— EJi>>ri$l 


IHXBHHASIOMAL  JHUHH8I1WP  wb- 
d«t  40,  $4  ya4ri'  Mpw-tanai.  ie«^ 

diplomatic-military  c«rro»ponaent  tm- 
uortftat  EaropcaHs  U#  S.  nowipaporc. 
Kmws  iisrop«s«, 

American  countries  imd  Shstx  politics 
thoroughly.  Also  Washington,  D.  C, 
Formerly  officer  in  U.  8,  Naval  sad 
Military  IntolligeBSO.  Formar  maaaber 
U.  8.  Diplamatie  sarviaa.  Has  rapio- 
aantsd  U.  8.  and  Earopoon  heavy  uz- 
dastry,  liaison  and  public  rolationa 
man  with  U.  8.  and  foreign  govom- 
inent  officiali.  Sooke  interproUva  or 
executive  aeeignment  with  newspaper 
or  magaaine  at  boms  offica  or  o'******- 
AP  trained  in  foreign  and  cnhla  desk 
proeedore.  Present  sssignmant  Ihnitn 
interpretive  eapnbilitiee  snd 
tunities.  Box  1665,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Iraher.  _ — 

ffsesT.T.  town  evening  editorship. 
Now  York  or  New  England:  11  years 
in  nevrspapors,  publicity;  l^dle  wire, 
reporting,  editorials,  page  layout,  fea- 
tures;  want  alert  community,  expand¬ 
ing  job.  Married.  32,  two  chil^en, 
Repnbtican.  Box  1807,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ _ 

SPORTS,  College  graduate,  ‘21,  aeoks 
newspaper  connection.  Extensive- 
make-up  snd  reporting  qperience  as 
Sports  editor  and  editor  in  chief  prom¬ 
inent  College  daily.  Box  1684,  Kditor 
A  Publiaher.  _ 

UNTVEBSITY  JOUENAUSM  griula- 
ate  in  August,  male,  21,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter,  copy  desk,  -wire  ^i- 
tor.  ^perience  on  University  weekly 
and  yearbook.  Go  anywkere.  Box 
1692,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE  Editor-Writer,  with  Big 
Business  know-how  gleaned  through 
extensive  experienee,  can  serve  cap¬ 
ably  as  Public  Relations  Chief,  Literary 
or  Department  Editor;  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by,  written  for  or  done  public¬ 
ity  for  U.P.,  Ford,  U.  S.  Rubber.  WFC, 
Collier’s,  Liberty,  Christian  .Science 
Monitor.  Chrysler,  Standard  Oil;  now 
with  midwest  State’s  leading  daily. 

Box  1661,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

“YOU’VE  GOT  the  snappiest  little 
hnnch  of  paragraphs."  says  one  busy 
editor.  Daily  humor  column,  available 
for  exclusive  use  in  yonr  area.  Free 


SitaaliMi  WaauJ  MncUwfl 

nnarpnsTNQ  ROOM  SUPT.  or  Fora- 
msB  poaitioB.  24  years  with  one  nowe- 
pspor.  Aflamoon  dally  In  South  pr^ 
forred.  All  eorreapondoBoa  anawarod 
sad  eonfidantial.  Interriow  eaa  bo  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  1440,  Editor  A  PnblUhor. 

y^TtT.TSHTgt  BCAKE-UP  man.  19  yaars* 
exparlenea.  daily,  89  yaars  old. 

ITU  card,  like  ckaags.  Box  1848, 


SifaH— a  WaalaA— PUbafrapUrt 

ENTHUSIASTIC  newi  photographor. 
8  years’  experienee.  32  years  old. 
married.  Now  employed  on  large 
midwest  daily.  Desires  to  fulfill  life¬ 
time  ambition  for  permanent  position 
with  “picture  conscious”  daily  in 
smaller  city.  Capable  of  Uking  full 
charge  and  producing  A-1  art.  Or,  if 
yon  contemplate  inatallation  of  photo 
department  In  poet-war  program  gat 
in  touch  with  me.  Boat  of  raforoneet. 
Box  1481.  EdiMr  A  Publiabor. 


APPLYING  for  Photographic  appren¬ 
ticeship  with  commercial  artist.  Will 
try  to  make  np  lack  of  knowledge 
with  onegry,  adaptability,  willingneas 
to  learn.  Box  1596,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


-ft  VETERAN,  28,  graduate  of  jour¬ 
nalism  snd  photography  lehoolt  with 
excellent  raferencea  waata  job  on  daily 
or  picture  weekly.  Bex  1600,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sit— tiat  Waabci  PiUk  Ralali— 

FUBLIO  RHLATION8  dtreetor.  Wash¬ 
ington  contacts.  T2iore—k  knowlsdge 
legislative  and  agency  toane.  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  experience.  Ttmoteh 
writer-editor.  Box  1558,  Editor  A 
Publicher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


editors  Wilbur  Forrest  ol  the 

Nno  York  Hrrald  Tribune  and 
Ralph  McGill  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  did  a  good  job  of 
holding  up  their  side  of  the 
argument  in  a  radio  debate 
Tuesday  night  with  Morris 
Ernst,  attorney  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ci-eil  Liberties  Union,  and 
Wendell  Berge,  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General.  The  editors  took 
the  negartive  side  on  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Are  we  in  danger  of 
losing  freedom  of  expression,” 
on  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air. 

Mr.  Ernst  and  Mr.  Berge  were 
“disturbed  by  the  trend  toward 
monopoly  and  concentration”  in 
newspapers  and  radio,  noting 
the  decline  in  the  number  of 
publications  and  growth  of 
“one  -  newspaper  towns.”  Both 
gentlemen  declined  to  admit  any 
importance  in  the  doubling  of 
newspaper  circulations  in  the 
last  20  years  despite  the  de¬ 
crease  in  newspapers. 

Mr.  McGill  and  Mr.  Forrest 
argued  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  best  informed 
people  in  the  world,  that  our 
newspapers  cannot  be  axe- 
grinding  organs  but  must  give 
both  sides  of  questions  in  order 
to  keep  readers,  and  that  our 
publishers  as  a  rule  accept  their 
civic  responsibilities.  BoUi 
agreed  they  would  like  to  see 
more  newspapers  but  stated  it 
is  costly  and  difficult  to  start 
them  these  days  and  maintain 
them  economically  independent. 

Mr.  Ernst  would  like  to  see 
more  newspapers.  He  would 
restrict  ownership  to  one  news¬ 
paper  and  would  not  permit 
newspaper  operation  of  radio 
stations.  He  is  concerned  with 
the  possibility  that  one  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  in  a  town  can  be 
own^  by  the  same  person  “pre* 
venting  competition  of  thought.” 

We  don’t  see  how  Mr.  Ernst 
would  deprive  owners  of  multi¬ 
ple  newspapers  of  all  but  one 
of  their  properties.  It  would 
be  like  telling  General  Motors 
it  can  manufacture  only  one 
type  of  automobile  or  telling  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  that 
it  can  run  trains  only  as  far  as 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  because  some 
other  '  owner  wants  to  operate 
them  from  there.  As  for  radio 
ownership  by  newspapers,  the 
rcc  hu  already  cleared  up  that 
issue  in  behalf  of  newspapers. 

We  can’t  see  any  danger  to 
the  public  in  having  one  or  two 
newspapers  in  a  town  and  the 
only  radio  station  controlled  by 
one  man.  The  public  has  per¬ 
fect  freedom  of  choice  in  what 
it  reeds  and  listens  to.  If  the 
local  newspaper  does  not  live 
up  to  the  public’s  expectations 
it  invites  competition.  Some 
proponents  ol  Mr.  Ernst’s  theory 
have  tried  to  start  newspapers 
in  cities  where  the  only  two 
papers  were  under  the  same 
management.  They  believed  the 
public  was  disratisfled  and 
would  support  a  newcomer. 
Several  efforts  like  this  have 
failed  in  Roch^ter,  N.  Y., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  name  only  two. 
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With  10,000  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  there  isn’t 
a  town  or  city  where  a  weekly 
couldn’t  be  expanded  into  a 
daily  with  a  little  cash  and 
effort,  if  the  local  populace 

want4^  it  and  were  willing  to 

support  it.  j.  , 

Also,  the  public's  radio  dial 

Isn’t  frozen  to  the  local  station’s 
wave  length.  It  only  takes  a 
second  to  get  the  station  in  the 
next  town  or  county  or  state. 

Economics  control  the  start 
and  growth  of  newspapers  these 
days  and  very  few  people  are 
willing  to  risk  capital  in  start¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  opposition  to 
already  well-established  papers. 
They  can’t  be  started  “on  a 
shoe-string”  any  more  and  even 
with  readers  paying  more  than 
50%  of  the  cost  at  5  cents  a  copy 
it  takes  a  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  to  put  it  over. 

Until  faster  and  cheaper 
methods  of  printing  are  devised 
we  can’t  foresee  the  start  of 
many  new  daily  newspapers  for 
many  years  to  come. 

•  •  • 

A  BUSINESS  magazine.  The 

American  Druggist,  has  done 
an  unusual  thing  for  any  pub¬ 
lication  in  issuing  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  devoted  to  "Your  Neighbor¬ 
hood  and  World  Peace”  carrying 
articles  by  government  officials, 
business  leaders  and  correspond¬ 
ents  interpreting  various  inter¬ 
national  problems  and  schemes 
for  Main  Street  consumption. 

John  W.  McPherrin,  editor, 
writes:  “Discords  in  world  trade 
create  world  wars.  Currently 
there  are  attempts  to  eliminate 
those  discords.  The  attempts 
are  called  ‘Bretton  Woods,’ 
‘Yalta,’  and  San  Francisco.’  It 
is  unwise  to  underestimate  the 
ability  of  neighborhood  people 
to  understand.  If  the  final  solu¬ 
tions  to  world  problems  are  so 
complicated  that  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  understand  them,  the 
solutions  won’t  be  final  or 
good.” 

Accordingly,  American  Drug¬ 
gist,  with  a  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  going  to  practically  every 
druggist  in  America,  presents 
11  articles  by  nationally  known 
authorities.  Eric  Johnston,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States, 
presents  the  introduction  on 
“Main  Street’s  Role  in  World 
Affairs.” 

William  L.  Qlayton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  discusses 
“Barriers  to  Trade  Are  Barriers 
to  Peace”;  William  L.  Shirer, 
CBS  analyst,  discusses  the  pro¬ 
gram  developed  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  writes  on  Bretton 
Woods;  Robert  St.  John  of  NBC 
answers  the  question,  “What 
About  Russia?” 

Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
Governor  General  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  discusses  “Peace  in  the 
Pacific”;  Herbert  L.  Matthews 
of  the  Neio  York  Times  writes 
about  the  peace  in  Europe  and 
the  post-war  alignments  of  na¬ 


tions  there  and  the  Middle  East; 
Maury  Maverick,  chairman  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor¬ 
poration,  treats  the  subject  of 
foreign  trade;  Henry  R.  John¬ 
ston,  treasurer  of  the  CED,  dis¬ 
cusses  America’s  internal  affairs. 

W.  E.  Woodward,  author, 
writes  on  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  as  an  "Invitation  to 
World  War  II,”  and  Vincent 
S  h  e  e  a  n  ,  correspondent  and 
author,  treats  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  “Weapons  of  Peace.” 

Editors,  particularly  in  small 
towns,  would  benefit  by  read¬ 
ing  this  issue.  It  gives  clear 
and  easy-to-read  interpretations 
of  some  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  valuable  background  for 
discussion  of  these  topics  in 
newspaper  columns. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Service  Flag 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  story  about  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin’s  all-purpose 
.service  flag  on  page  44  of  your 
June  9  issue  was  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  us  because  .  .  .  although 
General  Ulio  apparently  did  not 
know  it  .  .  .  there  has  been  an 
official  veterans’  service  flag 
since  March  and  Curtiss  Candy 
Company  of  Chicago,  one  of  my 
clients,  was  the  first  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country  to  fly  it.  .  .  . 

Along  last  February  Otto 
Schnering,  president  of  Curtiss, 
called  our  office  and  asked  us  to 
develop  a  returned  veterans’ 
flag.  .  .  . 

In  checking,  we  discovered 
that  at  that  time  there  was  a 
War  Department  regulation  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  the  honor¬ 
able  discharge  emblem  on  any 
flag.  However,  we  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  was  already  at 
work  to  get  approval  for  a  vet¬ 
erans’  flag. 

We  worked  closely  with  the 
Herald-American  to  obtain  the 
official  okay  and  on  March  9, 
when  the  War  Department  is¬ 
sued  its  Circular  No.  62  author¬ 
izing  the  use  of  the  golden  eagle 
on  home  or  business  service 
flags,  Curtiss  had  a  flag  ready 
to  raise  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies.  ’The  Herald-American’s 
flag  went  out  the  following  day 
(E&P,  Mar.  17,  p.  28). 

Jos.  W.  Hicks, 
Public  Relations  Counsel, 
Chicago. 


University  Gii 
Its  First  DSC 
To  Ellsworth 


Two  long-time  newspaper  i 
joined  other  members  of 
graduating  class  in  a  50 


Ellsworth 


Logon 


reunion  at  the  St.  La 
University  in  Canton,  N.  Y., 
cently.  One  of  them,  Ri^ ' 
Collins  Ellsworth,  formerly 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
Carthage  (N.  Y. )  Republi 
was  awarded  the  first  Cert  ' 
of  Distinguished  Service 
presented  by  the  university. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  began  his  n« 
paper  work  immediately 
graduation  in  1895  when  he 
came  secretary  to  Editor 
Clair  MIcKelway  of  the  Brod 
lyn  Eagle  and  after  one  an 
half  years  of  this  started 
reportorial  apprenticeship. 

Later  he  was  in  charge  of* 
financial  page  of  the  Eagle  i 
in  1907  he  and  John  M.  Cn 
shank,  political  writer,  bou 
the  Carthage  Republican  i 
operated  it  for  four  years.  1 
two  then  returned  to  the  Brad 
lyn  Times,  Ellsworth  as  si 
tary  and  treasurer,  and  Ci 
shank  as  editor.  TTiis  combid 
tion  lasted  until  1920  vH 
Ellsworth  became  secretary 
St.  Lawrence  University, 
still  lives  in  Canton. 

Gordon  Logan,  another  mi 
ber  of  the  class,  started  out  wfl 
the  old  New  York  Herald 
1895  in  the  Brooklyn  office.  ' 
day  he  is  night  society  editord 
the  New  York  Herald  Tri' 


McCoy  Goes  Oversea 


Maj.  Bruce  McCoy,  seen 
and  treasurer  of  the  Loul 
Press  Association  and  in  cl 
of  the  University  of  Louii 
School  of  Journalism,  now 
active  military  service,  has  d 
for  an  assignment  overseas 
head  of  GI  journalism  clai 
established  by  the  governiad 
for  members  of  the  Army 
Occupation. 


Asked  by  Men  in  ServkM 

ThU  two-columa  special  ksag 
fapturiac  answers  kjr  The  HasMafl 
Information  Servico,  Washias**nM 
D.  C.,  of  intimate  interest  to  weV 
and  women  ol  the  armed  t«r»^ 
vices  .  .  .  and  their  tamWHl 
...  is  an  example  of  how  news^ 
papers  the  country  over  main 
fhnfiiri  of  such  timoiy 
queries. 


The  fiaefoii  gxpress  (39,379  E)  has  renewed  Its  centred  far 
Ths  Hmskin  Serm'ce. 


Itilfei  A  FWIUAHIK  fM- Jaly  K 


